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This Issue in Brief 


Problem of the Older Worker. 


That the older worker is at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage in obtaining em- 
ployment is shown by the records of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. An analysis of the sex, age, and 
other characteristics of the applicants, 
and the placements handled by that 
Service, indicate that men and women 
beyond the middle forties, who have 
fallen out of work, have regained a 
place in industry less easily than 
younger workers. This statement 
holds good for workers in all types of 
occupations, though the more highly 
trained are in a somewhat less unfavor- 
able position than others. At the 
other extreme, young persons in their 
late teens and early twenties also 
seem to have considerable difficulty in 
entering regular employment if they 
do not obtain it soon after leaving 
school. Page 3. 


Employment From P. W. A. Construc- 
tion. 


Public construction work during the 
first 4 years of operation of the P. W. 
A. resulted in 2,214,092,000 man- 
hours of employment at the site and 
in the fabrication of materials. This 
figure on the assumption that a man- 
year of employment is 2,000 hours 
of work, is equivalent to the full-time 
employment of approximately 1,107,- 
000 men for 1 year, or of some 277,000 
men for 4 years. Page 16. 


Migration Into Oregon. 


The migration to the Pacific coast 
following the drought and depression 
years of the early thirties extended 
into Oregon as well as into California 
and Washington. Approximately 48,- 
000 persons are believed to have 


migrated to rural Oregon during the 
7 years, 1930 to 1936. The areas of 
greatest concentration of migration 
have been in the smaller villages, in 
the open country of the Coast Range, 
and on new lands under irrigation in 
the eastern section of the State. It is 
believed that most employable mem- 
bers of households entering Oregon 
have been or soon will be able to make 
the necessary adjustments, but unless 
attempts are made to give direction 
to the processes of social and economic 
assimilation in the future, the results 
may be an accentuation in the unem- 
ployment and relief problem during 
the next few years. Page 27. 


Regional Differences in Textile Wages. 


During the 10 years from 1925 to 
1934, the spread between cotton 
workers’ earnings in the North and 
the South had been generally decreas- 
ing. This trend was reversed after 
1935. By July 1937, northern cotton 
mills were reporting the payment of 
an average of 50.0 cents an hour, as 
compared with an average of 39.7 
cents reported by southern mills. 
Such a regional difference, although 
smaller than in the decade prior to 1933, 
was definitely larger than any which 
had prevailed during the operation of 
the cotton-textile code under the 
National Recovery Administration. 
Page 36. 


Safety Standards for Motion-Picture 
Operators. 


Standards affecting the safety and 
health of motion-picture-machine oper- 
ators are highest in the larger cities 
where regulations are established by 
State law rather than city ordinance. 


1 
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Examination of the laws and regula- 
tions in effect in cities of 50,000 popu- 
lation or over shows that once stand- 
ards are adopted little alteration is 
made in the legal requirements to 
meet changed operating conditions. 
The notable exception to this rule is 
found where regulation of theater 
standards is made a part of city build- 
ing codes. Such codes have had 
greater flexibility than other city 
ordinances or State laws, changing, to 
some extent, with the technical devel- 
opments in the construction industry. 
Page 115. 


Union Wage Rates of Streetcar and Bus 
Operators. 


The average union wage rate of 
streetcar conductors and motormen 
and bus operators was 72.8 cents per 
hour in May 1937, as compared with 
69.6 cents in May 1936. The 8-hour 
day is provided in a great majority of 
union agreements, although the 8%- 
hour and 9-hour days are fairly com- 
mon. The usual workweek is 6 days, 
although a number of agreements 
specify 5 days. Work beyond the 
“regular’’ run is usually done by sub- 
stitutes or extras and not as overtime 
by the regular employees. These 
extras are subject to call at any time 
and are generally paid for a specified 
number of hours on duty, whether or 
not they are actually put to work. 
Page 205. 


Electricity Cooperatives. 


Loans made by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration to cooperative 


associations during the period from 
May 1935 to June 30, 1937, were used 
for the construction of nearly 45,000 
miles of line, to serve some 161,000 
patrons in 28 States. Loans t 
finance the erection of plants for th. 
generation of power were made to 1) 
projects in 8 States and for wiring pur 
poses to 8 projects in 7 States. The 
rural electrification program has great|) 
speeded the development of coopera 
tive associations in the electricity field. 
Most of the associations which have 
received loans were formed in the 
period 1935-37, but there are a number 
of cooperative organizations for the 
supply of electricity which date from 
as far back as 1914. Page 110. 


Minimum Wage. 


Great expansion in legislation set- 
ting standards of minimum wages and 
maximum hours for women and minors 
has taken place since the Supreme 
Court upheld the constitutionality of 
the Minimum Wage Act of Washing- 
ton. Acts which had been in abey- 
ance were revived and a number of 
new acts were passed. At the end of 
1937, there were Minimum Wage Acts 
in 22 States, the District of Columbia, 
and Puerto Rico. Typical of the 
minimum-wage orders issued in 1937 
was one fixing a minimum of $17 per 
week for women in the retail stores 
of the District of Columbia and a 
Massachusetts order fixing a minimum 
of $14.40 per week for women in the 
candy industry. Page 194. 
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YOUNG AND OLD AT THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE * 


IN A TIME of depression, the urgent problem of feeding and putting 
to work a large number of unemployed persons of all ages obscures 
the problems of particular groups of the unemployed. In times of 
fuller employment, however, it is possible and necessary to investigate 
the permanent maladjustments of certain groups of workers, which may 
be due not so much to individual shortcomings as to economic and 
social developments, such as the mechanization of industry and the 
break-down of apprentice systems. A study of the activities of 
the United States Employment Service from the point of view of the 
ages of registrants and of persons placed in jobs may be of value in 
this connection. 

It is significant that if persons applying to the Service for work are 
compared with the whole working population as recorded in the census 
of 1930, the greatest amount of unemployment among men appears in 
the age groups 20-24 and 55—59 years, closely followed by that of 50-54, 
and among women at 20 and from 50-59 years. Total registrants in 
the active file of July 1937 numbered about 4,902,000—exactly 10.0 
percent of the number of gainful workers recorded in the census. 
Registrants aged 20-24 and 55-59 years, however, represented over 
11.7 percent of the gainful workers in these age groups.’ 

These are crucial years of transition, when workers are entering and 
leaving the labor market. High rates of unemployment in these age 
groups mean, on the one hand, that young men and girls are idle at a 
time when they should be acquiring training and the habit of regular 
work, and, on the other, that workers still in full mental and physical 
vigor are forced to retire prematurely from active participation in the 
economic life of the community. 

Before delving farther into Employment Service statistics, a warn- 
ing must be given against hasty conclusions. The fact that large 
numbers of the applicants for work belong to certain age groups does 
not in itself prove that workers of these ages are suffering more than 
the average from unemployment. Particular circumstances may 





1 This article was prepared in the Division of Standards and Research of the U. 8S. Employment Service. 

1 In using this comparison as a rough measure of unemployment it is assumed that the age distribution of | 
the working population has remained constant between 1930 and 1937. Estimates of the rate of increase 
in the population of different ages indicate that although some changes” have taken place, they are not 
large enough to invalidate the comparison made above. 3 
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encourage their registration, such as special services for veterans, 
relief clients, or juveniles; or they may belong in larger numbers than 
other age groups to casual industries in which employment is inter- 
mittent, so that they come in and out of the files more frequently, 
than the average. 

As far as the first factor is concerned, there is no doubt that th 
special Veteran Placement Service induced veterans to apply for jobs 
in larger numbers than other workers when the Service was first 
established. Since 1935, applications from nonveteran men aged 
35-54 years (90 percent of veteran applicants fall within these ages 
have increased relatively to those of veterans. But it appears that 
the latter continue to be somewhat overrepresented in ‘the Em- 
ployment Service files. Veterans are placed more frequently than 
nonveterans of the same ages in proportion to their numbers, but the 
difference is now considerably smaller than in former years. This 
overrepresentation of veterans would tend to raise the average age 
of male applicants, and, still more, of those placed. But since less 
than one-fifth of the applicants between 35 and 54 are veterans, the 
net effect is relatively small. 

In 1935 all persons eligible for work relief were compelled to register 
for work with the Employment Service and all initial placements on 
projects were made through these offices. During 1935 and 1936 the 
Service was so fully occupied with this work that a disproportionate 
number of registrants were relief clients. With the reduction in works 
projects and in the number of persons certified as eligible for relief 
work, this position is altering; but certified applicants continue to 
form about half the whole active file. If unemployed workers on 
relief, therefore, are concentrated in particular age groups, the picture 
of unemployment presented by the active file would still be somewhat 
distorted. 

What is the situation in this respect? In 1934 and 1935, when 
unemployment was much more severe than in 1937, employed persons 
on relief were apparently distributed through the entire range of age 
groups in much the same way as the employed and the nonrelief 
unemployed. Recent indications are that this situation has changed, 
and that workers certified as eligible for work on relief projects are 
now somewhat older on the average than noncertified workers. As 
unemployed workers on relief are more fully represented in the active 
file than. those not on relief, this would bias the age distribution of 
applicants in the direction of the older age groups. 

The special placement services for juniors mentioned above have 
had varied careers in different parts of the country. Until 1936 the 
preoccupation of the United States Employment Service with public 
and relief work placements, and the great difficulty of finding work for 
young people during the depression years, seriously impeded the 
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development of special services for juniors in most States. Since 
then, however, the National Youth Administration has done valuable 
work in assisting with the development of junior guidance and place- 
ment services in cooperation with the Employment Service in a num- 
ber of States. But these facilities have not yet become well enough 
established radically to affect the proportions of youth registering with 
the Service. In this connection it is interesting to note that in a 
sample study made in Maryland® in 1936, of youths aged 16-24 
years, it was found that only about half of the young girls and about 
three-fifths of the young men who had sought work during the week 
preceding their interview were registered at a public employment 
office. These proportions are almost certainly lower than the corre- 
sponding proportions at higher ages. 

In conclusion, it is fair to assume that the Employment Service 
was at first used far more generally by unemployed workers over 40 
than by younger job seekers. This situation has probably been 
gradually changing, but not very rapidly up to the summer of 1937, 
owing to continually increasing employment opportunities which 
lessened the incentive for workers in the prime of life to apply to 
employment offices for work. The proportion of new applications 
from workers between the ages of 25 and 40, as compared with those of 
older workers, was hardly any higher in the 12 months July 1936 to 
June 1937 than in previous years. An increase in unemployment, 
however, would probably extend the scope of the Service in this 
direction. It seems likely that comparative newcomers to the labor 
market, those under 25 and especially under 21, are considerably 
underrepresented in the active file at present, compared to their 
numbers in the unemployed population. 


Ages of Workers in Active File 


With the above qualifications in mind, certain facts stand out from 
the data furnished by the Employment Service offices. Table 1 
gives the age distribution of workers registered in the active file of 
the United States Employment Service at different dates. On the 
whole, there was remarkably little change during the 18-month 
period from December 1935 through July 1937. The proportion of 
applicants over 50 years rose slightly, while registrations of those 
between 35 and 45 fell, as compared to those of workers of other ages. 
There was a decided increase in the proportion of female work seekers 
who were aged 20 to 24, but otherwise there was little change in the 
younger groups. If, as has been suggested above, the early over- 
representation of unemployed workers over 40 is gradually being 
corrected, the younger groups might be expected to show proportion-. 
ate increases. The fact that this has not occurred suggests that 


* American Youth Commission. Youth in Maryland. (Unpublished report.) 
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younger workers have been reemployed more rapidly and that the 
older job seekers remain unemployed for relatively long periods, or 
have to apply frequently to the Service for new jobs. 


TaB_e 1.—Registrants in Active File of United States Employment Service at Specified 
Periods, by Age Groups 


























Men Women 
Age group D D 

. _— July April July yt July | April Juh 

193 5 1936 1937 1937 1935 1936 1937 1937 

ES ER ee. 100.0; 100.0} 100.0; 100.0; 100.0} 100.0 | ._100.0 100 
19 years and under--___.. ~sihiate ade aa 6.6 6.2 4.3 6.4 14.7 14.5 10.7 14.8 
ELSES, een aa eae 16.0 15.9 15.7 15.9 18. 6 20.0 22.2 21.3 
ES SCRE ae FEF 13. 2 13.1 13.6 13.0 12.3 1.8 12.2 11.6 
SRE es ee Fe 10.9 10.9 11.3 10.9 10.5 10. 2 10.2 9.8 
EE RR ATS ATES 11.0 10. 5 10.6 10.3 11.5 10.9 10.9 10. 4 
SS SEE 2 Se ee eee Oe 10. 5 10. 5 10.3 10.0 9.7 9.9 10.0 9.5 
ain niente agian 9.6 9.5 9.8 9.5 8.2 7.9 8.3 8. 0 
"SEAS aE See eee fF = 8.2 8.6 8.8 8.7 6.3 6.3 6.6 6.3 
EL TORTIE TEE. 6.1 6.5 7.0 6.9 4.0 4.2 4.5 4.3 
Re CERES SES ee ae ee 4.3 4.6 4.9 4.9 2.5 2.6 2.8 2. 6 
I i ie 3.6 3.7 3.7 3.5 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.4 





























Can the Employment Service Find Them Jobs? 


The evidence shown in table 1 is very inconclusive as to the relative 
employability of workers of different ages. The crucial question is: 
What effect has age on the power of workers who are unemployed to 
gain or to regain a footing in industry? Data on the Employment 
Service’s placement activities may shed some light on this matter. 

In considering the age distribution of workers placed by the Service, 
it must be remembered that placements have been of three main 
types: Jobs filled in private industry, on public works’ contracts, and 
on relief projects. The following table shows the changes in the 
relative importance of the three types of placements in 21 months 
beginning with January 1936. Two main developments stand out: 
(1) Relief placements fell off sharply in the second quarter of 1936 and 
have diminished continuously; and (2) private and public placements 
seem, since the beginning of 1937, to have reached a temporary 
equilibrium at the level of roughly 2 to 1. 


Tasie 2.—Different Types of Placements by the United States Employment Service, 
January 1936-—September 1937 





Total placements Private | Public Relief 
ments ments ments 
Number Percent | (percent)! (percent)! (percent) 








Jan LS As ee eee 1, 352, 372 100. 0 16. 4 23. 2 
ncn ccentioces soguntipececeencete se 1, 396, 555 100. 0 26. 4 51.0 
July-September 1936..................-..-------- 1, 308, 839 100. 0 31.8 55.8 
“October-December 1936_.............---...--..-. 1, 033, 356 100. 0 48.8 44.3 
J a SS SESE RL eee 786, 685 100. 0 63. 0 32.8 
ed tinindeiacotetecoceguneans 1, 102, 925 100. 0 62.1 36.3 
July-September 1987......................--.-.-- 1, 045, 143 100. 0 64. 6 34.5 
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The factors which determine the age at which workers are most 
easily placed are not the same for the different types of jobs, although 
choice is limited in all cases by the availability of suitable workers of 
\ different ages. In private placements, an employer’s preference for a 
_ worker of a particular age depends on the efficiency and suitability of 
_ workers of various ages in various kinds of work. The age of workers 
_ placed on relief or public works, on the other hand, may be affected by 
» administrative policies based on quite different considerations. On 
) relief work, preference was given wherever possible to heads of families, 
) that is to say, in the main, to older workers; and on public works 
preference was given at first to veterans, who are practically all be- 
tween the ages of 35 and 55. Moreover, public-works programs, which 
consist almost exclusively of construction work, might have tended to 
absorb older workers, because members of the building trades are 
somewhat older than the average of working men.‘ It seems, there- 
fore, that the decline since the beginning of 1936 in the proportion of 
workers placed in public employment should have lessened a certain 
earlier bias in favor of older workers. 

In spite of the great extension of work under Government direction 
or sponsorship since the beginning of the depression, the large majority 
of workers in the country are still employed in private enterprise. In 
attempting to estimate the relative employability of workers of differ- 
ent ages, therefore, the most important factor to be considered is the 
preference of private employers in this matter. Private and non- 
private placements by the Service have only been analyzed separately 
by age since April 1937. In order to obtain a longer perspective, total 
placements will be considered in the remainder of this article, and the 
reader must bear in mind the varying importance of different types of 
placement at different times. 

It may be noted that since relief placements have become negligible. 
the bias in favor of older workers for nonprivate jobs has not been so 
pronounced as might be expected. Figures for the three months, 
April to June 1937, show that the proportions of men under 35 years 
of age placed in private and public employment were almost identical 
(57.5 and 55.7 percent, respectively). The only substantial difference 
was in the group under 21 years, where the proportions were 14.6 iand 
7.6 percent, respectively, owing to the very small numbers of buildcng- 
trades workers in this age group. Women are practically unaffeeted 
by public placements, so that since the winter of 1936-37 when relief 
placements through the Employment Service had practically cased 
changes in the placement of women of different ages have been 
due to their relative success in obtaining work in private employment. 


‘ See Survey of Employment Service Information, 1937, p. 67. 
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Ages of Workers Placed in Jobs 


Table 3 indicates that during the 18-month period there was a very 
marked change in the distribution of men and women between the 
first and second quarters of 1936. The proportion of men placed who 
were under 30 years rose from 32 to 39 percent; the proportion be- 
tween 30 and 50 years fell from 47 to 45 percent; and those over 50 
years fell from 21 to 16 percent. Female placements under 30 years 
rose from 44 to 51 percent of the total, while those of 30-49 years fel! 
from 42 to 39.5 percent, and those of 50 years and over from 14 to 1( 
percent. 

This change was undoubtedly due in the main to the very rapid 
falling off in placements on relief projects at that time and does not 
indicate that industry suddenly became capable of absorbing a 
relatively larger proportion of younger workers. Some seasonal in- 
fluence also may have been at work, as a similar, though smaller, rise 
in the proportion of placements of younger workers and a drop in the 
proportion of those of middle ages took place between the first and 
second quarters of 1937. In addition, the change occurring between 
the first and second quarters of 1936 foreshadowed a very clear trend 
during the 18 months, which cannot be entirely accounted for by 
changes in the type of placements made. 


Tasie 3.—Age Distribution of Persons Placed by United States Employment Service, in 
3-Month Periods From January 1936 to June 1937 















































Percent placed 
Men Women 
Age group 

Jan.-| Apr.-|July-| Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| Jan.-| Apr.-|July-| Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.- 

Mar. | June | Sept. | Dee. | Mar. | June | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June 

1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
pf a 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 
19 years and under !__-_.-- 3.9) 54] 63) 66) 5&0] 7.5] 11.0) 15.5] 17.5] 17.1] 13.2) 16.0 
20-24 years..............-- 13.7 | 17.6 | 19.0 | 18.7 | 18.0 | 20.0 | 20.0 | 22.2 | 21.6 | 22.1 | 24.5) 21.9 
4, ea 14.5 | 16.1 | 16.4 | 16.1 | 16.6 | 16.3 | 13.0 | 13.2 | 13.2 | 13.9 | 14.6 13.3 
NE Se ae 12.8 | 13.2 | 13.2 | 13.0 | 13.7 | 12.8] 11.1] 10.5 | 10.3 | 10.6) 11.2) 10.9 
| eee 12.4 | 11.8] 11.8 | 12.1 | 12.4) 11.5] 12.1] 11.4) 11.2] 11.3)115)] 118 
40-44 years............--.- 12.0 | 10.8 | 10.3 | 10.7 | 11.3] 10.2] 107) 161) 98) 94] 9.6) 10.1 
45-49 years. ........--...- 10.1; 90] 8&5) &7) O91 8&5) 84) 7.5) 7.2) 7.1) 7.0 7.4 
ae 8.5) 7.2} 68) 67] 66] 62] 61] 49) 48|] 46) 44 4.7 
55-60 years................ §.7| 46) 41) 40] 40] 38) 39) 27] 26) 24! 25 2.4 
Se  cnnecnchnoceine 3.8) 27] 23] 22] 21} 20) 24) 14) 13] 11) 11 1.1 
65 years and over_......-. 2.6) DO)-2S4. 1.3) Ld] Bat 238 -6 5 .4 4 4 














1 Note that age of applicants and workers placed is calculated in whole years from year of birth. For 
example, all persons born in 1917 were recorded as aged 19 all through 1936 and as 

regaediions of date. The error thus introduced is negligible in the case of the piped pane beginning at 20; 
but it causes sizable variations in those of 19 and under. During the last half of year, the 19-year-olds 
outnumber all others in this group, and when, after January 1, they are recorded as 20, it reduces the size 
of the under-20 group. This accounts for the sharp drop in this group between the last quarter of 1936 and 
the first quarter of 1937, and for part of the gradual rise through the year. 
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In the period as a whole, placements of workers under 25 rose steadily , 
those between 25 and 50 remained fairly stable, while those over 50 
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fell continuously compared to those of other ages. Perhaps the most 
surprising feature of this record of placements is that the relative 
position of men in the middle years of life—30 to 50 years—did not 
improve noticeably. Among both men and women it seems to have 
become increasingly easy to place young workers in. jobs. 

These figures of placements, however, do not give a true picture 
of the situation, as the choice of a suitable worker for a job must 
depend, to some extent, as already suggested, on the workers who 
are available for work. As the more eligible are drawn back into 
industry, placements may increase considerably among those who had 
previously found it hardest to find employment. Placements must 
therefore be related to the registrants in the active file. 

In each age group, the numbers of placements made during dif- 
ferent 3-month periods have been expressed as a proportion of the - 
average of the numbers of registrants at the beginning and end of 
each period. These placement ratios represent the number of place- 
ments that were made for every 100 applicants of a certain age 
actively registered on an average during the 3 months. For example, 
approximately 31,000 placements of young men of 20 were made in 
the months April, May, and June 1937. About 126,000 men of this 
age were actively registered with the Service at the beginning of 
April and about 118,000 in July, making an average for the 3-month 
period of 122,000. The placement ratio was therefore about 25 per- 
cent. As the exact numbers of registrants of different ages are re- 
corded only periodically, these figures should be used with caution; 
but they may be taken as rough measures of comparison between 
different age groups. . 

The significance of these ratios may best be appreciated when the 
ratio for each age group is compared with the ratio for all ages com- 
bined in any period. Thus, if the average for all ages is expressed as 
100, ratios below that figure indicate fewer-than-average placements 
per hundred applicants, while ratios above indicate more than average 
(table 4). When placement rates for all ages are expressed in this 
way, the trend toward younger placements becomes even more ap- 
parent than in the figures of placements alone. In every 5-year group 
over 45 the ratios have fallen steadily through the 18 months, which 
suggests that an increasing number of these older workers are remain- 
ing unemployed. Moreover, in each period the placement ratios 
were successively lower in each age group over 40. 

Quite as significant as the general tendency in favor of the place- 
ment of young workers are the exceptions to this tendency. The 
20-24-year age group, especially among women, had during several 
quarters a noticeably lower placement ratio than the 5-year groups. 
above and below it. Many of the youths now aged 20-24 years 
entered the industrial field during the depression and have therefore 
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not yet had the amount of employment experience which would be 
normal for that age. This factor of lack of experience is perhaps 
obscured in the case of those under 20 by a large number of temporary 
placements of 15- and 16-year-olds and possibly also by their slow- 
ness in registering with the Service. It is significant that almost 
continuously since 1934 (except immediately after the end of the 
school year, when many 17- and 18-year-olds register for the first 
time) the largest number of new applicants of any one age have been 
19 years old. The next largest groups are, for men, the early twenties, 
rising to a maximum at 21 or 22 years; and, for women, ages 18 and 20. 

The supposition that this reflects a late introduction to the Service 
rather than fresh unemployment is based on the findings of other 
studies. In Maryland, for example,5 unemployment among young 
persons seeking work ranged from 56 percent at 16 years to 20 per- 
cent at age 24. Similarly, in sample studies by the United States 
Office of Education in 1935,° mostly in urban areas, it appeared that 
the rate of unemployment among young people who had left schoo! 
was highest for those of 18 years and under. How far this situation 
has been changed by the increased demand for juvenile workers 
during the past 2 years, it is difficult to estimate. That youngsters 
have been finding it easier to get jobs on leaving school is certain, but 
that their position has improved relatively to that of workers in their 
twenties and thirties is not clear. 


TaBLE 4,—Quarterly Placement Rates for Different Age Groups, January 1936—June 1937 
[Based on averages of registrants in the active file at the beginning and end of the periods] 


























| Men Women 
Age group Jan.-| Apr.- Suly-. Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| Jan.-| Apr.-| July-} Oct.-| Jan.-| Apr 
Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar.| June | Mar.| June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar.| June 
19361 | 19361 is * 1936 | 19374 | 19374 | 19361 | 19361) 19362 | 19864 | 19373) 1937 ' 
2 ES Zr —— LS Ne EE SE 
aa .....| 100} 100] 100} 100} 100| 100} 100 | 100} 100} 100) 100) 10 
19 years and under*..___| 61| 84] 102| 124| 94| 143| 75| 106| 121| 135| 103| 
_. 4 thei eer 86 lll 119 118 114 127 104 115 108 105 116 10 
— Soe ene 110 122 125 121 125 122 107 109 111 116 122 1] 
90-34 years................| 118 121 121 117 123 115 107 101 101 104 110 10! 
35-39 years_____--- cai oind 115 110 112 115 118 110 107 101 103 104 106 11 
40-44 years.___.._.-- sdebsd 115 103 98 103 109 100 110 103 97 95 97 10 
45-49 years..............-. 105 94 90 91 a4 88 | 104 93 89 87 86 
50-54 years._....._-- nde tel 87 79 77 76 71 97 78 76 71 69 
a  —EEEEE 91 73 64 60 60 56 o4 67 62 54 57 
|, eee 85 60 51 48 44 42 93 57 49 43 42 
65 years and over___-_-.-.--- 71 44 35 31 33 32 78 37 30 26 26 












































1 Based on average of December 1935 and July 1936 inventories. 
2 Based on July 1936 inventory 

3 Based on average of July 1936 and April 1937 inventories. 

4 Based on average of April and July 1937 inventories. 

5 See note 1, table 3. 


’ American Youth Commission. Youth in Maryland. (Unpublished report.) 
*U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1936, No. 18-VI, pp. 31 ff. 
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Age in Relation to Occupation 


In studying placement ratios, little account has as yet been taken 
of a vital factor—the occupations most commonly pursued by workers 
of different ages. It has already been suggested that unemployed 
persons of different ages may be overrepresented in the active file 
or may be more frequently placed than others because they belong 
to groups (veterans or relief clients) for which the Service has made 
special provision. The same is true of different occupational groups. 
The early preoccupation of the Service with the placement of relief 
workers, a large majority of whom came from the less skilled manual 
or personal-service occupations, led employers to have recourse to 
the Service mainly for workers in this type of occupation. Place- 
ments of all kinds, therefore, even in private industry, tend to be 
biased in favor of such workers, even though employment oppor- 
tunities for them in industry as a whole may be no better than for 
others. 

The number of placements recorded during a month or quarter 
represents not the number of individual workers placed during that 
period but the number of jobs filled. If jobs of a particular type 
usually last only a short time—for example, day work for domestic 
servants, cleaners, or longshoremen—a large number of such place- 
ments will: not necessarily indicate that the total volume of new 
employment in such work is any larger than in occupations with 
fewer placements, where jobs last longer. A very considerable pro- 
portion of service and sales positions and a majority of unskilled jobs 
filled by women through the Service are expected to last less than a 
month, whereas comparatively few professional, technical, and ad- 
ministrative positions are temporary. Thus, placements of 15- and 
16-year-olds are almost exclusively temporary, as they usually fill 
unskilled and service jobs. These children are therefore placed very 
frequently in new jobs. But the resulting rate of placement could 
not usefully be compared with that of young clerical workers in the 
early twenties, for example, for the two groups are separated by some. 
thing other than age. 

An analysis of the gainful workers recorded in the 1930 census 
shows that different types of workers are concentrated in different 
age groups. Between 20 and 30 percent of all men in sales, clerical, 
production, and physical-labor occupations in 1930 were under 25 
years of age, whereas less than 15 percent of the craftsmen and 
professional workers were as young as this. Among women the 
differences are even greater. Whereas only about one-fifth of the 
clerical workers and a little over one-third of salespersons were over 
35, almost half the service workers belonged in these older ages. In 
order to isolate the age factor in employability, it is therefore necessary 
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to analyze the position of different age groups within particular 
occupational groups. 

Placement ratios similar to those described above have therefore 
been calculated for different ages in seven broad occupational groups 
Data from seven States whose combined active file was most nearly, 
representative of that of the whole country was used for a sample. 
Placements covered the 3-month period, April-June 1937, and num- 
bered about 78,000 or 7 percent of the total for the Nation. The 
average of the April and July inventories, which in the sample State: 
amounted to 303,600 (6 percent of the United States active file), was 
taken as the number of applicants for work (tables 5 and 6). 

Three main points stand out: (1) Divergences between the place- 
ment ratios in different occupational groups were more marked than 
divergences between age groups within any occupation. Placements 
of men in service jobs were more than four times and in unskilled 
jobs more than five times as numerous as placements in professiona| 
and similar positions. This may be accounted for by the factors 
mentioned above—early concentration of the Service on relief place- 
ments and variations in the proportions of temporary jobs in different 
occupational groups. 

(2) There was a very high rate of placement of both boys and girls 
under 20 in certain important occupational groups. Among boys 
this is fully accounted for by the numerous temporary placements of 
applicants under 18 years old. Among women, placements in this 
age group are very much overweighted by the employment of large 
numbers of young girls in agriculture in Alabama, and to a lesser 
extent Utah, in the season covered in the study. 

(3) There was a very marked falling off in rates of placement in 
the older age groups. Among men this decline started in the forties, 
among women in the fifties for service workers and in the thirties for 
white-collar workers. But again, in spite of the generally favorable 
position of younger applicants for work, women aged 20 to 24 are in 
many instances less easily placed than those either older or younger. 


AGES OF MEN PLACED IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 


Apart from these common characteristics, each occupational group 
has its own age pattern, which is in most cases different for men and 
women. Among men, one of the most interesting facts revealed by 
table 5 was the maintenance of a high rate of placements in skilled 
jobs until the age of 60. And this was not due to any decrease in 
the numbers of older craftsmen seeking work, for 28 percent of al! 
skilled workers registered with the Service in the seven sample States 
were over 50, compared with only 18 percent of all production workers 
and 24 percent of physical laborers. Up to the age of 50, only service 
workers and physical laborers had a rate of placement higher than 


7 Rhode Island, Connecticut, Nebraska, Maryland, Alabama, Utah, Oregon. 
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the average for each age group, but after that age, they were joined 
by craftsmen. Moreover, the maximum placement rate for skilled 
workers was between the ages of 30 and 45, whereas for all other 
occupational groups it was under 30. 

The position of these skilled men contrasts vividly with that of 
physical laborers, who have a very high rate of placement between 
the ages of 25 and 34, but find it increasingly difficult to obtain work 
after the age of 45. Production workers take an intermediate position 
between these two groups of workers. Their ages of maximum 
employability, particularly in machine jobs, appear to be from 20 to 
34, as among physical laborers, and 45 seems to be a turning point; 
but the decline in placements after this point is not nearly so marked 
as for the less skilled workers. 


Taste 5.—Number of Men Placed, April-June 1937, in 7 States, per 100 Registrants in 
Active File, by Age and Occupation ' 


















































Number placed, per 100 registrants 
i paste ‘tani ar ihe 
now | | 
siona , . | Pro- | 
Age Alloc-| and | go. Cleri- | Serv- due- | Physi- 
cupa- | kin- —_s i ee — tion | cal la- 
tions | dred |P® ers ers work- | borers 
work- ers 
ers 
ED iecipnctiansecocapnpuned 26. 2 6.9 11.2 92); 30.8 18.8 21.6 39. 5 
19 years and under.._.........-..--. 33.5| 9.5| 155| 21.7| 638] 17.2] 2.0] 59.0 
Sedan es Pecccnccvccscess 33.0 9.7 18.7 12.7 46.5 20. 2 27.0 45.0 
Site oktedharesens<nnen 32.9 7.0 18.4 7.8 38.0 19. 2 29.3 50. 0 
Fb wbdns bbs caccdenccecces oa 30. 6 8.0 9.3 7.2 35.4 22.2 25. 5 49.4 
ES a oe = 27.6 8.0 8.7 3.8 41.5 21.0 21.7 45. 2 
eee oe a 25. 7 6.5 6.4 4.3 29. 2 20.9 20. 0 42.3 
ER IS IG pe re 21.8 6.9 5.4 | 3.8 31.0) 19.0 16.4 33.5 
Sites coca dcbaccéaddsences _| 189 5.3 432; 28) 22] 128 14.6 25.2 
0 ES ee ee 13.4 4.7 3.9 | 3.7} 12.8 4.8) 10.1 7.0 
idee cis ckebisasecovcccet 10. 1 3.3 2.6| 5.2 | 1.2) 111/ 8&3 11.7 
ee 8.0 4.0 2.8 | 2.2 | 6.0 | 9.9 | 9.7 8.1 





| The sample States were Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, Nebraska, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah. 
The number of male registrants in these States on which the table is based (average of April and July 
inventories) was about 239,400, and the number of placements made in the 3 months was 62,715. 

The rather erratic variations between different ages in the remaining 
occupational groups are due partly to the comparatively small 
numbers involved, and partly to divergent tendencies within the 
groups. Of the 228,000 male applicants registered in the 7 States in 
July 1937, only 28,000 (12.3 percent) were classified in the three 
white-collar occupational groups and 16,000 (6.9 percent) in personal- 
service occupations. Of these service workers, almost half had been 
engaged in maintenance work (janitors, watchmen, elevator operators). 
These men, like physical laborers, found work very much more easily 
up to the age of 34 than thereafter. This is probably due in part to 
the temporary nature of many positions of this type filled by men . 
under 25. But it is significant that this is the only class of worker 
in which the number of unemployed registered with the Service was 
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progressively higher in each 5-year age group over 35. Service 
workers in institutions and outside work are apparently equally eas) 
to place whatever their age, until they reach 50. Among salespersons, 
the very marked fall in the placement rate after the age of 30 applies 
in particular to outside salespersons (canvassers). 


AGES OF WOMEN PLACED IN DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS 


A very large proportion of women of all ages who seek work through 
the Service are classified as service workers. In the July inventory 
of the sample States the proportion varied from 30 percent of those 
under 20 years to 70 percent of those over 55. These workers are 
probably most easily placed in jobs at 18 and 19 and through th 
twenties. The continued high rates in later years are probably due 
mainly to the large numbers of day workers aged 35 and over (table 6). 

Up to the age of 25, woman applicants for clerical work are almost as 
numerous as service workers, but are not so easily placed. The next 
5 years, however, are somewhat more propitious for such workers, 
owing to their increased experience and training and to reduced com- 
petition. In July there were 66 percent fewer clerical workers aged 
25 to 29 registered in the sample States than of clerical workers aged 
20 to 24. Moreover, according to the census figures, very few women 
appear to remain in the labor field as clerical workers after the age 
of 35. 

Salesgirls, on the other hand, who constituted 7 percent of the fema!:: 
applicants under 20 years and 8 percent of those aged 20-24, seemed 
to find jobs somewhat more easily before they were 25 than after, in 
spite of the large numbers applying for such work. Like most other 
women, except those in domestic service and those with special pro- 
fessional or industrial skills, many of them leave the labor market 
before they are 35. Those who remain are fairly frequently placed 
in jobs, though these are probably often of a temporary nature. 

Women who were classéd es production workers, and who came 
mostly from textile and clothing manufacturing, formed 10 percent of 
the sample active file. Like male production workers, they found jobs 
most easily up to the age of 34, but lost the power to reenter industry 
about 5 years earlier than the men. 

The very erratic changes between different ages in the professional! 
and skilled groups are due to the small numbers involved in the sam- 
ple and are therefore not of significance. The unskilled group also 
becomes of comparative insignificance after the age of 25. In the 
two youngest 5-year groups, however, such placements represent 30 
percent and 12 percent of the total respectively, though applicants 
formed only 5 and 3 percent. 

The industrial, occupational, racial, and age distributions of the 
whole population of the sample States as well as of their unemployed 
workers are representative of the country as a whole. The figures 
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shown in tables 5 and 6 therefore reflect trends which are fairly 
typical of the unemployment situation in the United States as re- 
flected in the record of the public employment offices. Both applica- 
tions and placements, however, were overweighted by young people 
under 25. In particular, the very high rate of placement of young 
girls in unskilled work was not quite typical. The placement rate of 
older women, most of whom are eligible only for service work, declined 
more noticeably in the sample States than in the whole country. The 
selected States had a considerably higher than average rate of place- 
ment for both men and women in manual occupations, especially for 
craftsmen and production workers. Indeed, in July 1937, craftsmen 
were less adequately represented in their file compared with that of 
the Nation as a whole than any other occupational group. 


TaBie 6.—Number of Women Placed, April-June 1937, in 7 States, per 100 Registrants 
in Active File, by Age and Occupation ' 

















an | soos | Sal Produc-| Physi 
siona ales- . . roduc- ysi- 
Age ocgupr| ‘and | per-|esicl| Service| Crafts Aon | Poa 
tions |kindred| sons ; ‘ workers| laborers 
workers 
thiinitieimcnsndibinacestn 23. 5 2.4 22.2 9.4 27.2 16. 2 22.6 94.2 
19 years and under---.-............... 33.8 5.3 24.5 9.0 36. 7 37.7 29.7 165. 2 
p ES a ee 23. 5 4.0 28.3 10.9 28. 1 25.3 28.0 75.5 
TE Es a a ee 25. 6 2.3 27.0 13.7 31.9 13.7 28. 6 7.0 
ING Sain bub asndtcctcsecsadie 23.3 3.0 26.3 10.0 27.2 14.2 25. 1 86. 2 
RC 24.8 2.1 20. 7 6.2 33.1 9.6 21.8 71.3 
EE SE ae ee ee 23. 6 1.5 12.0 5.1 32. 4 6.5 15.6 7.0 
EE. ESSE aoe 20. 2 2.2 8.0 2.0 25. 5 10.1 16. 4 63.1 
SEE Bile ina Se teceacdcmonaseon 15.4 2.8 5.8 2.5 18.9 (2) 10.2 40.6 
i ia i ecnlen dees 9.3 (2) 5.6 2.5 10.0 (2) 7.3 43.5 
EE es eS ee 8.5 (2) 5.5 (2) 9.7 (2) 4.8 26.8 
I ee 9.2 (?) (2) ) 10.6 (2) (?) 57.9 





























1 The sample States were Alabama, Connecticut, Maryland, Nebraska, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah. 
The number of female applicants on which this table is based (average of April and July inventories) was 
about 64,250, and the number of placements made in the 3 months was 15,100. 

1 Numbers too small to compute. 

Conclusion 


In spite of these qualifications, the principal differences in em- 
ployability at different ages revealed in the figures for the seven 
sample States may be taken as typical, and indeed bear out the story 
told by the national placement ratios for age groups. Although there 
have been relatively small changes in the age distribution of the un- 
employed recorded by the United States Employment Service at 
various dates during the past 18 months, men and women beyond 
the middle forties, who have fallen out of work, have on the whole 
regeined a place in industry less easily than younger workers. This 
statement holds good for workers in all types of occupation, though 
the more highly trained are probably in a somewhat less unfavorable 
position than others. Young people in their late teens and early 
twenties also seem to have difficulty in entering regular employment, 
if they do not obtain it soon after leaving school. 

34189—38——2 


EMPLOYMENT RESULTING FROM P. W. A. 
CONSTRUCTION, 1933 TO 1937 ° 


DURING 4 years of P. W. A.,' from July 1933 to June 1937, the value 
of contracts awarded and force-account work started totaled $3,674,- 
244,000. The value of contracts awarded covers labor, material, 
and other expenses, such as equipment, surety bonds, engineering, 
insurance, workmen’s compensation, office work at the site, ete. Part 
of this total was not actually expended by June 1937. Pay-roll 
disbursements amounted to $959,898,000 and the value of orders 
placed for materials exceeded $1,708,685,000, totaling $2,668,583,000 
for the two expenditures. Approximately 1,423,183,000 man-hours 
of direct labor were worked at the site and 790,909,000 man-hours of 
labor were created in the final fabrication of the materials used.’ 
Assuming that a man-year of employment is 2,000 hours of work, 
these direct and indirect man-hours are equivalent to furnishing 
1,107,000 men full-time employment for 1 year. For every hour of 
direct labor on non-Federal P. W. A. projects, it is estimated that 2.5 
man-hours of work were provided away from the site of construction 
in the production of raw materials, fabrication, and distribution of 
construction materials and in administration. 

This ratio varies with the type of project. On water projects, for 
example, it was found that for every hour of labor at the site, 2.3 
hours of off-site labor were required. An analysis of six completed 
power and light plants constructed from funds provided by the 
Public Works Administration showed that for every man-hour worked 
at the site, 4.4 man-hours’ employment was required away from the 
site.* 





@ Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment, Herman B. Byer, Chief. 

1 A test of the theory of the cumulative etfects of expenditures for public works was set in motion by an act 
of the Congress creating the Public Works Administration. Construction projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration are those projects authorized by title I] of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
of June 16, 1933. This program of public works was extended to June 30, 1937, by the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of 1935 and title II of the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936. The First Defi- 
ciency Appropriation Act of 1936, cited as the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1936, reappropriated 
unobligated funds originally made available under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 and 
authorized the use of $300,000,000 from funds on hand or received from the sale of securities. 

3 The estimate of the labor involved in final fabrication is based upon the findings of the Census of Manu- 
factures for 1935. This cannot be compared with a previous estimate based on the 1933 census figures, which 
was prepared for an article summarizing Employment Created by P. W. A. Construction, published in the 
October 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

* See Monthly Labor Review, November 1936 (p. 1150). 
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Employment From P. W. A. Construction 


Contract and Force-Account Work + 


Federal-construction projects, which have accounted for 46.4 
percent of the total value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started since July 1933, are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration to the various agencies and departments 
of the Federal Government engaged in construction from funds 
provided primarily under the National Industrial Recovery Act. 
The work on Federal projects is performed either by commercial 
firms; which have been awarded contracts, or by day labor hired 
directly by the Federal agencies for construction work. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935, or the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936. Most 
of the allotments have been made to the States and their political 
subdivisions. In financing projects for the States or their political 
subdivisions from funds appropriated under the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, the Public Works Administration makes a direct 
grant of not more than 30 percent of the total labor and material cost. 
When funds provided under the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act 
of 1935 or the First Deficiency Appropriation Act of 1936 are used to 
finance a non-Federal project, as much as 45 percent of the total 
estimated cost may be furnished in the form of a grant. The remain- 
ing 55 percent or more of the cost is financed by the recipient. When 
circumstances justify such action, the Public Works Administration 
may provide the grantee with the additional funds by means of a loan. 
Allotments to commercial enterprises, principally railroads, are made 
only as loans. All loans made by the Public Works Administration 
carry interest charges and have a definite date of maturity. The 
bonds evidencing such loans may be offered for sale to the public. 
In this way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of 
the activities of the Public Works Administration. 

Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration falls under three headings: (1) Construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to build- 
ings, bridges, etc.; (2) the building and repairing of locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and (3) 
locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in commercial 
shops. 

The building-construction projects during the period June 1933— 
June 1937 accounted for 32.6 percent of the total value of contracts 
awarded and force-account work started on all types of Federal and 
non-Federal Public Works Administration construction projects; 





‘ “Force-account work” is day labor hired directly by Government departments for construction work. 
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public roads under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads, for 
19.0 percent; river, harbor, and flood control, for 9.9 percent; and water 
and sewerage systems, for 12.5 percent. All other types of projects 
including streets and roads, naval vessels, reclamation, forestry, rail- 
road construction and repair, and various miscellaneous projects con- 
stituted 26.0 percent of the total value of all contracts awarded and 
force-account work started on P. W. A. construction projects to June 
1937. 

Table 1 shows the value of contracts awarded and fcrce-accoun‘ 
work started on Federal and non-Federal construction projects 
financed from Public Works Administration funds from July 1933 to 
June 1937, inclusive, by type of project. 


TaBie 1.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Siarted on P. W. A. 
Construction Projects, July 1933 to June 1937 


[Subject to revision] 









































Type of project Total Federal Non- Federal 
Pd A katostbs cen dcecbbicelsésccsssessste< 1 $3, 674, 243, 875 $1, 705, 796, 600 1 $1, 968, 447, 275 
ee ree eran 1 1, 197, 183, 257 186, 273, 197 1 1, 010, 910, 060 
CE SEE cS ee es a ee 16, 083, 745 i 8 | Pe ee 
SESE ERE 6S Es eee Cares ee 247, 053, 184 SESE ME Mick odcsésbuecenc- 
i een dine binaevehsidondtitinn 699, 232, 574 600, 313, 217 98, 919, 357 
Railroad construction and repair_..............--- en pa gh ee 209, 972, 738 
SE a ee 222, 112, 579 201, 378, 782 20, 733, 797 
River, harbor, and flood control. ..............-- 362, 345, 299 355, 817, 456 6, 527, 843 
EEE CEE EO 146, 175, 370 41, 324, 684 104, 850, 686 
Water and sewerage systems-_-.............--.---- 460, 040, 458 6, 595, 360 453, 445, 008 
EE EEE TE * oS 114, 044, 671 50, 956, 975 63, 087, 606 





1 Includes $88,602,456 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 
2 Includes data for which contracts are awarded by the Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Includes data other than those for which contracts are awarded by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


Direct, Employment 


The success of any program purporting to create employment is 
difficult to measure. One of the easier criteria is the volume of direct 
employment and pay-roll disbursements. In order that the number 
of man-hours of direct labor at the construction site on Federal 
P. W. A. projects may be obtained, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
receives notification of primary contractors from the various Federal 
agencies. The names of the subcontractors are obtained from the 
primary contractors. Schedules requesting employment, pay rolls, 


man-hours worked, and the value of material orders placed from the 
beginning of the project to the 15th of the current month are sent, 
and for each subsequent month until the project is completed. On 
non-Federal P. W. A. contracts, notification and the names and 
addresses of primary contractors and subcontractors are received 
from State P. W. A. directors. The names of subcontractors are also 
received from the primary contractors. 





Sila | 
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Pay-roll disbursements on construction projects financed by the 
Public Works Administration from July 1933 to June 1937 amounted 
to $959,898,000. Of this total, pay rolls on Federal projects ac- 
counted for $551,978,000 and on non-Federal projects for $407,920,000. 

The man-hours worked at the site on Federal projects numbered 
888,240,000 and 534,943,000 on non-Federal projects, totaling 
1,423,183,000 man-hours at the site on all types of projects financed 
from P. W. A. funds from July 1933 to June 1937. The greatest 
number of man-hours (379,806,000) were worked on public roads 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads. Man-hours 
worked on building construction projects totaled in excess of 332,- 
759,000. Water and sewerage projects, river, harbor, and flood- 
control projects, and naval vessels accounted for more than 100,000,000 
man-hours each. 

Pay-roll disbursements and number of man-hours worked at the 
site on projects financed from P. W. A. funds from July 1933 to 
June 1937 are shown in table 2, by type of project. 


Taste 2.—Pay-Roll Disbursements and Man-Hours Worked at Site, on P. W. A. 
Projects, by Type of Project, July 1933 to June 1937 


[Subject to revision] 





Pay-roll disbursements Number of man-hours worked 





Type of project | 


Total Federal N —_ Total Federal 


| Non-Fed- 
eral 








$959, 897, 748)$551, 977, 506 ’ , 242) 1, 423, 183, 000/888, 240, 420/534, 942, 670 
280, 070,877) 70, 606, 957 ' j20| +332, 759, 215] 90, 651, 601/242, 107, 614 
10, 322,965} 10, 322, 965 16, 920, 816| 16, 920, 816) 
97, 175, 330) 97, 175, 330 118, 734, 157/118, 734, 157 
Public roads ! 189, 738, 304) 189, 738, 304 379, 805, 751/379, 805, 751 
Railroad construction 21, 667, 922 40, 531, 830}........... 40, 531, 839 
Railroad shops, operated by 
16, 724, 789 25, 007, 248)......-.... 25, 967, 243 


Reclamation. 56, 491, 685) 56,491, 685 84, 300, 486) 84, 300, 486)_......_._- 


River, harbor, and flood con- 
tro] 88,717,398} 88,717,398 130, 276, 076) 130, 276, 076 
Streets and roads ? 56, 848, 656) 16,276,066; 40,572,590) 94,392,309) 29, 969, 626| 64, 422, 773 
Water and sewerage systems___| 106, 844, 585 1, 780, 432) 105, 064,153) 143,531,667) 2, 920, 040/140, 611, 627 
Miscellan 35, 295, 237} 20, 868, 369 M4, 428, 068) 55, 963, 441| 34, 061, 867| 21, 301, 574 
| 





























1 Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads, 
4 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

From the beginning of the P. W. A. program in July 1933 to June 
1937, 1,423,183,000 man-hours of direct labor were created (chart 1). 
Starting with over 35,000 man-hours and a pay roll of more than 
$26,000 in July 1933 the program increased sharply until August 1934, 
the month in which pay rolls and man-hours were greatest. The 
number of man-hours worked at the site amounted to 60,015,000 and 
pay rolls during that month totaled $35,348,000. After the peak of 
the program in August 1934, there was a downward trend in employ- 
ment and pay rolls to February 1935. After February there was a 
reversal in the trend. In June 1935 there was another peak, less higb 
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than the preceding one; during this month 449,000 workers were 
employed and pay rolls totaled $26,783,000. Employment and pay 
rolls on the program reached the lowest level of any month since the 
early months of the program in February 1936 when 201,000 workers 
were employed and pay rolls amounted to $13,665,000. From this 
low point there was a sharp increase to June 1936. By March 1937 
employment and pay rolls had fallen to another low level. During 
June 1937, pay rolls on P. W. A. construction projects totaled 
$16,431,000 and the number of man-hours of labor at the site exceeded 
20,510,000. 





MAN- HOURS WORKED AND PAY ROLLS ON PROJECTS 
FINANCED FROM P. W. A. FUNDS 
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Relationship of Expenditures for Labor to Expenditures for 
Materials 


Pay-roll disbursements and the value of orders placed for materials 
on construction projects financed from Public Works Administration 
funds during the 4 years ending June 1937 amounted to $2,668,583 ,000. 
Of this total, labor at the site of construction received 36.0 percent, 
and the value of orders placed for materials was 64.0 percent. 

The amount of pay rolls and the value of orders placed for materials 
on projects financed from Public Works Administration funds from 
July 1933 to June 1937 are presented in table 3, by type of project. 
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TaBLE 3.—Pay-Roll Disbursements and Value of Material Orders Placed, on P. W. A. 
Projects, by Type of Project, July 1933 to June 1937 


[Subject to revision] 
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Type of project 


Pay-roll disbursements 


Value of materia! orders placed 





Non- 


Total Federal 


Federal 


Non- 
Federal 





Forestry 

“Se eee 

Public roads ! 

Railroad construction_.._.-_- 

Railroad shops, operated 
by railroads 

Reclamation 

harbor, 
control 

Streets and roads ? 

Ww — and sewerage sys- 


River, 


$959, 897, 748 


280, 070, 877 
10, 322, 965 
97, 175, 330 

189, 738, 304 
21, 667, 922 


16, 724, 789 
56, 491, 685 


$551, 977, 506 


70, 606, 957 
10, 322, 965 
97, 175, 330 
189, 738, 304 





209, 463, 920 


21, 667, 922 
16, 724, 789 
56, 491, 685) 
and flood 
88, 717, 398 
56, 848, 656 


106, 844, 585 
35, 295, 237 


88, 717, 398 
16, 276, 066 





1, 780, 432 
| 20, 868, 369 











40, 572, 590 


105, 064, 153) 
14, 426, 868! 
| 


Total | Federal | 


524, 689, 557) 

4, 952, 266 
108, 621, 3891 
316, 612, 154 
45, 564, 592 


50, 802, 876 
101, 458, 910 


130, 581, 707 
83, 730, 668 


194, 163, 160 
147, 507, 763 


115, 835, 748 

4, 952, 266 
108, 621, 882) 
316, 612, 154 


101, 458, 910 


| 130, 581, 707 
12, 443, 541 


2, 772, 309 
45, 885, 913 





$407, 920, , 24281, 708, 685, 53! s\$a30, 164, 430/$869, 521, 105 


408, 853, 809 
| 
45, 564, 592 


50, 802, 876 


191, 390, 851 
101, 621, 850 








1 Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
3 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


The relative cost of labor at the site and material varied among the 


different types of projects (chart 2). 


On every type of project with 


the exception of forestry work, however, the value of orders placed for 
materials exceeded pay-roll disbursements. 
24.8 percent of the total labor and material cost (table 4) was for direct 


labor and 75.2 percent for material. 


On railroad shop work, 


Labor on forestry projects 


accounted for the highest relative cost (67.6 percent) and materials for 
32.4 percent. 








RATIO OF PAY- ROLL DISBURSEMENTS TO MATERIAL EXPENDITURES 
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TaBLe 4.—Pay-Roll Disbursements in Relation to Material Expenditures on P. W. A. 


Projects, by Type of Project, July 1933 to June 1937 


[Subject to revision] 

















Percentage 
Type of project 
Labor at ; 
site Material 

Entire P. W. A. program-_--....-- 36. 0 64.0 
Building construction... ......._.-- 34.8 65.2 - 
iinet al i ae AT Tee 67.6 32.4 
Naval vessels... ._- a pik nih naintaainaniaed 47.2 52.8 
hy SE AREER tere me 37.5 62. 5 
Railroad construction............-. 32. 2 67.8 
Railroad shop work. ..........-..- 24.8 75. 2 
EE eI ESS SES 35.8 64.2 
River, harbor, and flood control. _- 40. 5 59. 5 : 
Streets and roads ?................- 40.4 59. 6 
Water and sewerage systems_____-- 35.5 64. 5 

















1 Under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads. 
2 Other than those reported by the Bureau of Public Roads. 


A study of the relative costs on 1,161 completed non-Federal 
P. W. A. building-construction projects showed that labor at site 
received 28.5 percent; material, 54.9 percent; and overhead and profit, 
16.6 percent of the value of contracts awarded ($140,952,000). On 490 
completed street and road projects the value of contracts awarded 
totaled $46,315,000, of which 25.6 percent went to site labor, 50.4 per- 
cent for material, and 24.0 percent for overhead and profit. Labor at 
the site, material, and overhead and profit received 25.6 percent, 55.4 
percent, and 19.0 percent, respectively, of the $88,321,000 worth of 
contracts awarded for 1,144 completed water and sewerage projects. 

Table 5 shows the relative cost of labor, material, and overhead 
- and profit on 2,795 completed non-Federal P. W. A. projects, by type 
of project. 


Taste 5.—Relative Cost of Labor, Material, and Overhead and Profit on 2,795 
Compleied Non-Federal P. W. A. Projects, by Type of Project 





Percentage of contract prices 


chargeable to— 
Number Value of “ 


Type of project of contracts 
projects awarded 





Labor at | Overhead 
site Material and profit 





Building construction..................- 1,161 $140, 951, 767 


28. 5 54.9 16. 6 
SNES GG Gish dace incccndéccdscccas 490 46, 314, 915 25. 6 50.4 24.0 
Water ame GOORIN. .nccccccccasnsccces 1,144 88, 390, 677 25. 6 55. 4 19.0 




















Value of Material Orders Placed 


Orders for materials used on P. W. A. projects have benefited 
virtually all manufacturing and transportation industries in the 
United States. Industries producing and transporting stone, clay, 
and glass products received $494,506,000 of the total value of orders 








Sila sites i 
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placed. In this group cement orders exceeded $184,573,000 and 
sand and gravel totaled $97,993,000. Orders for structural and 
reinforcing steel amounted to $172,096,000; for foundry and machine- 
shop products, to $150,188,000; and for lumber and timber products 
and planing-mill products, to $103,155,000. 

The value of material orders placed on construction projects 
financed from Public Works Administration funds, July 1933 to 
June 1937 is presented in table 6, by type of material. 


TABLE 6.—Value of Material Orders Placed on P. W. A. Construction Projects, by 
Type of Material, July 1933 to June 1937 } 


[Subject to revision] 





: | Value of material 
Type of material | orders placed 




















PT OS a ee ee $1, 708, 685, 535 
EE Se A ESS | Oe Oe Sintsellal 2, 385, 018 
in. eniaie bk nuinnceimarenentGwatiobnwasiaitieeines eenrew eet 280, 859 
kinins thedende satnddeeucumineseuntesquaseucseverssscessecesesesie 128, 548 
Cordage and twine.................-. Mitt ehh panne pnnseninnwenete anebecttente 325, 393 
he tien einen whieeastadnae hnerenetnincwwnneeewsbemrenantacsvdae sé } 171, 939 
aati nies an eanratnes alana nniiereememineen achitiniae an tatinarrmetinernnwieidbaaentie 212, 837 
AA AE TE EIT SES RRL LEST CON I ET EE SUNS BETS 101, 383 
hte pie bnneninnDsceninndekenrebbiqpoenesseduimbeiadagudte ne 924, 415 
EERE EER SS SES See ee eee ee eee eS Fe ee eee 68, 502 
Upholstering materials, not elsewhere classified_.................--..---.-----.---.- 143, 373 
iit i thiol Shlain deshthabdnniaddgnbovsesbbedasbesabogranionte 27,769 
hn ocniintncanndheutiedacnsécmbuctnbnboconnescdedecncsnsssbsahooosonee 103, 853, 435 
i: dinnienenenteeheeeiiiaaaniemitiaabtianesesaLadesecoerenegeinnetent 392, 794 
Lumber and timber products, not elsewhere classified_._............---.--.-.----.. 82, 830, 783 
i a eee acini ehnnbnans otbaumimernenntnniiaedewas 20, 324, 005 
EEE Ges GUE GUTUENS GRC WERTROTUEFID. . 5 nn cccc nc ccccc ccc necccccccccccesss 305, 853 
Chemicals and allied products_............-.-- a ip nase Ippes endeh adapt diticdadtcacmaton dae 14, 738, 044 
I a in nie adne 1, 186, 217 
AE EES AEP A SEALE SEES iapleialeg 473, 731 
a RR a Ae a scdniel 449, 738 
i Mi ehL hel ok. do cecsneccletbihasacwendenucinetnnsaupees 6, 585, 292 
Paints and varnishes-.-.-..-. icetiaiiaetata ian atteommnent souwegrocaseecccontgtammensenaones 6, 043, 066 
Stone, clay, and Ane EE peanenscibguen 494, 506, 215 
Asbestos products, not elsewhere classified. .._..........-..-.--.---...-.....-.---.- 294, 453 
Brick, hollow tile, and other clay products- ----_- jp alainmeneeninithahtenadanieaelibaimenmee 52, 224, 717 
ih i bok ee ees ad eb neeeandbannonsotincakaagnennadsdnences 184, 573, 417 
is nnttteminneneaiinnndancatunnecborseeaneerannanaantneetnteen 53, 671, 731 
11. hhiemdidcedtbtitnuhedobvenbsdusesbbeschoundugesdedecunwesnces 51, 377, 104 
TET KdeERCESESUSSERSETENKEESESES + CEUSriessccnceseecseteesece cecseuecce 3, 361, 478 
hh en hee cea tintabdadsovesthnpeaesetennsssocet 550, 845 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products................--.....-...-----..-- 32, 477, 155 
Minerals and earths, ground or otherwise treated_.................-..---..------..- 222, 654 
ncaa Eee ene tn chacheckivsetececcecccceccccess 97, 992, 814 
Tiling, fox o ond inn dhinadddabededdaqeocesesoces ieadhvbibadudee 6, 739, 340 
Wall plaster, wall board, insulating board, and floor composition........- pebientienbed 11, 020, 507 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery_.............-. abil eiiniteadl 465, 552, 370 
I a od nk cle wetcnudhmaccnececcns 5, 256, 431 
Cast-iron ES ST a ne 50, 659, 530 
Doors, shutters, window sash and frames, molding, and trim (metal)..._...-__._._- 18, 589, 855 
ee a aeccencneerseeundhumamunas $13, 468 
ES RE TRE ESS LA TE a seteeainhiien 7, 447, 642 
Hardware, eo nc na ncacdnacecmedibnoutgucdebe 15, 217, 688 
enne 8 and Vs CIT Sh BOI, ds ednbbnabindhdiinésbiieices 43, 293, 846 
hittin kiiitin «nape Gnbpnen ed Hebnesceaenceghescesqnescconseeencce 2, 280, 486 

Rall astntags id neetcienanenentasonanth \oenrinuneeatuawenn: 6, 747, 133 

i pep haccaieadiauaeseeseonsseccaccesensencseéte weresmhvngnagwadodin 22, 864, 574 

Bet Ap ebk dines in weceseusethbsbbsddbedbbdcccoutsrdbses deccces 629, 141 

ne and rolling-mill products, not elsewhere classified -..................... 92, 254, 582 
aon comonnparescmences 794, 326 
eS ceieccecnccosencisascectcccsseccceces 172, 096, 054 
Swi Ck sebbbcdnobenbecsccese se 1, 000, $18 
Tools, SO TRON OO i ei +0200 3-2 sono oe nn = o---nne-seee-e----2-------- 6, 072, 503 
Wire products, ar enenenne .| 9, 273, 927 
abd a caccacatbiacaccechcocecscece- | 10, 261, 176 


! This table includes certain ‘on which are not actually construction slit i. e., fuel, transportation 
equipment, tools, furniture, etc 
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TABLE 6.—Value of Material Orders Placed on P. W. A. Construction Projects, by 
Type of Material, July 1933 to June 1937—Continued 











; P Value of materia 
Type of material orders placed 

Fg ee Se A A Ree ee ee $11, 600, 465 
OE EE ELE LE I ET ee, 561, 951 
ll ciccunesabalbaniehugnecbhebamienrbieasisened ocecettviseh sone’ 1, 414, 243 
EEE SE RE ee ee N,N OTS IN me Sey mage nee 604, 22( 
Nonferrous-metal alloys and products, not elsewhere classified_._........_..______-- 2, 212, 227 
a ae en ebasodweenanipamen 6, 739, 481 
a ase Sarincdng oemeeiieeaineed car kbeosdndia 68, 343 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment-_-.................-__-___._-_-____-. 291, 537, 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies....................--...---.-.----- ‘ss 73, 986, 35 
oo ES re ee eee 7, 202, 389 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and waterwheels---....................--..---.------.-. 26, 984, 936 
Foundry and machine-shop products, not elsewhere classified. .................---- 150, 187, 660 
PD in nngecennciednnunGedeouems<sennecesnosacossenscssesececsaseccescces- 7, 950, 094 
Meters (gas, w ater, etc.) and gas generators RENEE ARR EES AON ERR ta 1, 398, 420 
Pumps and Ce nn ek eh pedaanadinannahunened 20, 720, 713 
Refrigerators and refrigerating and ice-making apparatus. ....................----- 3, 107, 259 
Transportation equipment, air, land, and water...................-...-......-.-----.- 90, 032, 332 
Tee ee a ew a inemem hicnaheihanndanwals eee 6, 036, 370 
aE aC 5, 086, 400 
Boats, steel and wooden (small) __- oak 1, 413, 875 
I ee 61, 874 
EE EE EE EI IER NT OEE 11, 830, 133 
i tl 6, 841, 170 
TR at a RI ne AE Rae MRT ER, 274, 395 
I 561, 036 
os cescidh is natch aii tsb caldaiemsa maids tee oabinbaaneibaiieie 9, 764, 368 
EE RS ae aC, te ee Ee eee 38, 839, 968 
Railway cars, mail and express._-- di 429, 443 
Rl A SE a a a NEN 8, 893, 300 
a Tn bn adanacbencecubesocoekeone cesses tobekemad 234, 479, 829 
I a eas es | ap panes baad Us tees cde ockabteenen 47,013 
Rel, aE see eee een ‘ 2, 071, 311 
RES COR Ee ee pe ae eee yee ap — . 548, 206 
NE EE SE ee ee ee ee 32, 512, 199 
Furniture, including store and office fixtures... .___- fibeesenccian daeecbaeie 13, 915, 839 
Instruments, professional and scientific........................-....-....-... 2, 152, 435 
ne Oe abbicd suas -ewkepoda sub astnanetes 139, 010 
i a a aici mesic ele mamoicammens 40, 895 
EES aE ERS a a aie ot an er Xs sine eee boastabe 143, 568 
Paving materials and mixtures, not elsewhere classified....................--.------ 23, 871, 835 
ee to eee Ss is nab ebane o culsainemenaniad cect 45, 603, 780 
eres Greemmers GIG MOOOTIOND. .. ...... ee ccccccccweccce-cecccecceccces 282, 039 
Plumbing supplies, not elsewhere classified.....................--.-------22 2 eee. 30, 521, 159 
NTE ne ee nn ee ee. ocncneacnusnewdbinconsseebeddietete 982, 321 
Roofing materials, not elsewhere classified_...................-..------------------- 9, 369, 474 
ET SIRI ER Sy SC eee Mae Eds 900, 941 
Steam and other packing, pipe and boiler covering, and gaskets.................-.- 2, 324, 278 
een ney Ns nD ONG on cc cwaccnabconccaecascceccaccéucess 322, 012 
an aenieenioane acne Gamesigwecn seen ntbecnsien 452, 733 
Ge aie Scaled Laan dbase knhatciibanuiinnswcdglicuddiebibccstaictundeuiiain 68, 268, 781 








Indirect Employment * 


Following a cost-accounting procedure throughout,® it is estimated 
that as a result of these orders for materials, approximately 611,000,000 
man-hours of indirect labor in mills, mines, and transportation were 





5 Estimates of indirect employment are derived in part from estimates of employment submitted by | 
manufacturers and in part are based on studies of the labor involved in the production and transportation P 
of certain basic construction materials. For four industries (steel, cement, lumber, and clay products) 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics has completed studies of the man-hours of labor other than at the site extend- 
ing back to the mines or forests, factories, and railroads. For articles in the series of man-hour studies see 
Monthly Labor Review, May 1935, p. 1155 (steel manufacture); March 1936, p. 564 (cement production); 
May 1937, p. 1136 (lumber production); October 1937, p. 846 (rail transportation of construction materials); 
and December 1937, p. 1391 (production clay products). Additional studies are under way in several other 
industries to determine the indirect labor involved in producing, manufacturing, and transporting basic 
construction materials such as plumbing and heating, sand and gravel, and electrical fixtures and supplies. 

* The only practicable procedure in estimating the effect of Government orders on employment is that of 
cost accounting which prorates the total amount of labor at the various stages of processing and transporta- 
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involved in filling orders for steel from July 1933 to June 1937; 
116,000,000 man-hours in filling orders for cement; 111,000,000 man- 
hours in filling orders for lumber; and 47,000,000 man-hours, for clay 
products.’ Of this total of 885,000,000 man-hours for steel, cement, 
lumber, and clay products, 394,458,000 man-hours were in establish- 
ments engaged in the final fabrication of the materials. The re- 
mainder, 490,542,000 man-hours, was involved in extraction of raw 
materials, in early processing stages, and in transportation. 

From July 1933 to June 1937 orders placed with the industries 
shown in table 7 for materials to be used on Public Works Admin- 
istration construction projects amounted to $1,132,890,000. Bureau 
estimates indicate that the placing of these orders resulted in 
519,733,000 man-hours of labor in final fabrication. 

While all of the increased employment in industry is not the direct 
result of orders placed for construction materials to be used on P. W. 
A. projects, nevertheless such orders are contributing factors. The 
orders placed for materials on the entire P. W. A. program resulted in 
790,909,000 man-hours of labor in final fabrication of the products 
without regard to the added labor required in the extraction of raw 
materials and transportation at various stages. In the cement indus- 
try the number of wage earners employed in June 1937 was 25,700, 
an increase of 44.4 percent over June 1933. Orders for cement on 
P. W. A. projects created 64,696,000 man-hours of labor in final 
fabrication. Employment in millwork plants and in sawmills in- 
creased 71.4 percent and 43.2 percent, respectively, over the same 
period. The final fabrication of lumber and lumber products used on 
P. W. A. projects involved more than 88,421,000 man-hours of labor. 
From June 1933 to June 1937 the level of employment in the brick, 
tile, and terra cotta industry increased 67.5 percent. P. W. A. 
orders for clay products amounted to $52,225,000. In the locomotive 
industry the number of wage earners was 11,500 in June 1937, an 
increase of 618.8 percent compared with the number of wage earners 
in June 1933. In June 1937, 48,600 workers were employed in the 
electric- and steam-railroad car industry. This was an increase of 
37,900 or 354.2 percent compared with June 1933. 

Table 7 shows the estimated number of wage earners in certain 
specified industries in June 1933 compared with June 1937. The 
estimates are based on the figures collected monthly by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


tion and applies at each stage, as a percentage of the total business involved, that which is being done for 
Government accounts. The method used, in other words, is not that of the marginal concept of labor pro- 
ductivity, which implies that it is possible to segregate the contribution of each unit of every productive 
factor to output and thus measure the additional units of labor that are required to produce each additional 
unit of the output of a given plant. 

’ Excluding floor and wall tile and terrazzo. 

* Excluding floor and wall tile and terrazzo, expenditures for which amounted to $6,739,000. 
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TaBLe 7.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners Employed in Specified Industries, Jun 
1933 and June 1937 ! 















































Number of Increase, | Minimumemploy-|} Maximum em- 
wage earners, | June 1933 to ment in 4-year /ployment in 4-year 
June— June 1937 period period 

Industry Num- Num- 
r | »p,~. | ber of ber of 

1933 | 1937 — a wage | Month wage | Month 
, earn- earn- 
ers ers 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 

ERTS eee a aS OS ae Sa 275, 900/431, 600)155, 700} 56. 4)275,900) June 1933 /495, 800} May 1937 
Ci mem baees 9; 600] 15,900} 6,300) 65.6; 9,600) June 1933 | 16,100) May 1937 
i a ee 32, 600} 49, 700} 17,100} 52.5) 32,100) Oct. 1934 | 51,500) Mar. 1937 
PRitswens SUMOEIS.......cccs<a~<--. 18, 000} 28,100} 10,100] 56.1) 11,400) Jan. 1934 | 29,000} May 1937 
Steam and hot-water heating ap- | oo , ; ‘ {x r. 1937 

paratus and steam fittings......-_.| 22» 400| 34, 500) 12,100) 54.0] 19,800) Jan. 1934 | 35, 300 May 1937 
Structural and ornamental metal- 

RT (Sarde | 19, 300} 38,900) 19, 600} 101.6) 19,300) June 1933 | 38,900} June 1937 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 

ee lt apeneltie yaeplane 124, 500/266, 700) 142, 200) 114. 2/124, 500} June 1933 [266,700] June 1937 
Foundry and machine-shop products |202, 700/448, 000/245, 300) 121. 0/202, 700) June 1933 |448,000} June 1937 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad____- 10, 700} 48, 600) 37,900] 354. 2) 10,700! June 1933 | 49,300} May 1937 
EES: CPTI 1,600) 11,500} 9,900) 618.8} 1,600) June 1933 | 11,500) June 1937 
Brass. bronze, and copper products..| 46, 700) 79,600} 32,900} 70.4] 46,700) June 1933 | 83,100) Apr. 1937 
Lumber: 

aid 35, 700} 61,200) 25,500) 71.4) 34,100) Jan. 1934 | 61,500) Apr. 1937 

att al cincattesin cities 186, 100/266, 500} 80,400) 43. 2/186, 100) June 1933 |266, 500) June 1937 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta........... 33, 200} 55, 600} 22,400) 67.5) 29,500) Jan. 1934 | 56,200} May 1937 
FO ROLES TEL oe, 17, 800} 25,700) 7,900) 44.4) 13,800) Jan. 1934 | 25,700) June 1937 
Rte diate alan tite Rp RE 50, 700) 78, 500) 27,800} 54.8) 50, 700} June 1933 | 78,500) June 1937 
Paints and varnishes--............... 23, 900} 33,200) 9,300) 38.9) 23,900) June 1933 | 33,500} May 1937 
Petroleum refining.........-.------- 67, 500] $1,600] 14,100] 20.9] 67, 500 Gon 1p a2\} 81, 600| June 1937 





1 Based on aggregates and indexes adjusted to Census of Manufactures for 1933, and subject to revision 


when adjustments to 1935 census are 


made, 
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DROUGHT AND DEPRESSION MIGRATION INTO 
OREGON, 1930 TO 1936 


By Cuares S. HorrmMan, Farm Security Administration 


MIGRATION into the Pacific Coast States increased following the 
drought and depression years of 1932 and 1934. More recently, it 
has been growing at an increasing rate and will probably continue for 
an indefinite period, spreading throughout all of the West Coast. 
The importance of this relocation of peoples in the Pacific coast region 
was emphasized in the recent survey by the Secretary of Labor of 
interstaté migration in the United States.? Migration to the States of 
California and Washington has been given special attention in pre- 
vious issues of the Monthly Labor Review.’ The present article deals 
with those interstate migrants who have reached the rural and semi- 
rural areas of Oregon in recent years. 

Whereas the early movement to Oregon, in 1932-33, was composed 
of many single persons from low-income groups, the movement since 
1934 has been composed principally of entire families with funds suffi- 
cient for at least temporary support. The early migrants in many 
cases had written to friends and relatives in Midwestern States urging 
them to migrate to specific localities in Oregon, Washington, or 
California. 

Very little attention was given the movement until the summer of 
1934, At that time, various groups interested in the situation became 
alarmed at the constantly growing stream of drought refugees. Many 
farmers in Oregon and Washington have been hesitant to welcome 
these new families who, they believe, will add to existing problems of 
relief and unemployment. On the other hand, California farm owners 
have made large use of the labor furnished by the migrants. In each 
of the Pacific Coast States a small group has taken advantage of the 
newcomers’ ignorance of local farming conditions and have recognized 
in the migrant group an available source of cheap labor. During the 
first few years of the movement the lack of definite knowledge con- 
cerning the migration added to the confusion of local groups and 
organizations attempting to deal with the problem to the benefit of 
both the migrants and the local communities. Considerable informa- 





’ Preliminary Report to the U. 8. Senate under 8. Res. 298 of the 74th Cong. (See Monthly Labor Review, 
July 1987 (pp. 3-16).) : 
+ See issues of February 1936 (p. 312),"December 1936 (p. 1355), March 1937 (p. 537), and August 1937 
(p. 301). 
27 
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tion has now been collected as to the general occupational character- 
istics of the migrants entering Oregon and their ability to maintain 
their own support as shown by relief records.* 


Numbers of Migrants, 1930-36 


Approximately 48,000 persons are believed to have migrated to 
rural Oregon during the 7 years, 1930-36 (table 1). This estimate is 
made on the assumption that the ratio between the number of children 
reported in the annual school census and the number of migrant 
families found in selected rural school districts > was characteristic of 
all rural areas in the State. The number of migrants in each type of 
area and for each year of migration was calculated from the propor- 
tion of each group found in the entire sample. 


TaBLe 1.—Estimated Number of Persons Migrating Into Rural Oregon, 1930-36 ' 





Year of arrival 




















Area of settlement : Total - aang — 
1930-322 | 1933-35 | 1936 
— — ee oer. ae | 
AD BBONB 222022 ccsesnn-nenn- 2. ------ceerneeccseccece-s 48, 200 7, 500 | 18, 700 | 22, 000 
Open country (0-49 population)_...........___.________} bei 29, 000 6950 s “UL 200 * 12, 550 
Villages (50-2,499 population)__._....__- 17, 500 2, 100 6, 400 9, 000 
Towns (2,500-4,999 population) _...................._..- 1, 700 150 1, 100 450 











' Estimate excludes migration into class 1 school districts. 
? To compensate for the inability of the field staff in 1936 to obtain complete enumeration in the samp\ 
semi families migrating to Oregon in earlier years, the proportional estimate for 1930-32 was increased 
The migration of the 6-year period, 1930-35, is estimated at 25,000, 
excluding persons who settled in towns of 2,500 or more. Interstate 
migration to the farming areas of Oregon is thus estimated at nearly 
double the net increase in the rural farm population during this period. 
Within the State, a strong farm to nonfarm and farm to urban move- 
ment existed during the period, which reduced the amount of net 
increase for the farm population. Many residents sold their farms 
to migrants and moved into villages and towns. It is estimated that 
rural nonfarm population increased 20,000 during the 6 years, approxi- 
mately 13,500 being due to interstate migration and the remainder a 
result of the natural increase and intrastate movement from rural 
farm to rural nonfarm and urban to rural nonfarm. 





4 Field studies were undertaken by Oregon State Agricultural College in cooperation with the Division of 
Rural Research, Works Progress Administration. See Experiment Station Bulletin No. 157: Preliminary 
Information Concerning Immigration into Rural Districts in Oregon, by L. R. Breithaupt and C. 8. Hoff 
man, Corvallis, Oregon State Agricultural College. 

5 Schedules were filled by interview with migrants in 14 selected counties. Class 1 school districts (thos: 
reporting 1,000 or more children between the ages of 4 and 20 in 1935) were excluded. Names and addresses 
of migrants were obtained from school clerks, city officials, churches, post offices, and relief agencies and from: 
the migrants located. The field work was preceded by a preliminery investigation during which question- 
nsires were mailed to approximately 2,200 school clerks (excluding class 1 districts); 914 replies were received 
On these forms, the clerks were requested to state the total number of out-of-State families in the district 
known to have entered Oregon since January 1,1930. State of last permanent residence was recorded. 
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r- This migration to Oregon was the heaviest of recent decades, both 

in to urban and rural areas. The movement was greatest during the 
years 1932, 1934, and 1936, with a strong yearly increase. There 
are no indications of any decrease in the near future, but this is 
dependent upon the areas of dispersion. Knowledge of prevailing 

to conditions in the States from which the migrants have come is the 

is best available basis for predicting the future migrations. Years of 

on poor crops in other States have been invariably followed by greatly 

nt increased movement, which decreases in volume as the conditions are 

of improved. 

of During the single year 1936, 22,000 persons are believed to have 

r- entered rural Oregon from other States. This is nearly half the total 
estimated migration of the 7-year period, 1930-36, and a greater 

: number of persons than are believed to have entered in the immedi- 

a ately preceding 3-year period, 1930-32. The number of persons 
increased much more rapidly than the number of migrant families, as 
the average size of family rose from 3.2 persons in 1930-32 to 5.3 
persons among those entering in 1936. 

000 Sources and Routes of Migrants, 1930-35 

un As the volume of migration to Oregon increased, after 1930, the 

“a proportion of settlers from the Middle West increased and the pro- 

* portion from the more adjacent Mountain and Pacific States declined. 

sed Table 2 shows the regions of previous residence reported by 498 
migrant families who entered Oregon in the 6-year period, 1930-35. 

0, The proportion of these migrants from the Middle West increased 

ite from 22 percent of those entering Oregon in 1930-32 to 44 percent 

rly of those entering in 1933-35. 

TaBLe 2.—Previous Residence of All Interviewed Migrant Families Entering Oregon, 

1930-35 

1et 

ms Year of arrival 

1at Total pa 

XI- Rv 1930-32 | 1933-35 

ra ) 

ral Number | Percent Number | Percent | Number | Percent 
RE istiiiciipeneetecio-1<teabestbece 498 100 138 | 100 36 | 100 

wet WB aesecngrt cee | ag gag) ae 

nary woo. lag cteleneee tea | ae <4 

Jott sc ogugmaraomeneseen MRM } (0G - J AEE | OSG Py eee RO 

| | 

_ ’ 1 Less than 1 percent. 

from 

tion- The decreased percentage of migrants from adjacent States may 

_ reflect a change in the mode of migration as well as a shift between 


areas of earlier residence. It seems probable that the earlier migration 
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(1930-32) tended to be undertaken by stages, and that migrants who 
started from the Middle West would report a Mountain or Pacific 
State as the last place of residence prior to settlement in Oregon. 
The decline in the proportion from adjacent States from 76 percent 
in 1930-32 to 56 percent in 1933-35 thus suggests that more of the 
later migrants proceeded directly from the Middle West to Oregon. 
Approximately a fifth of the migrants coming from California « 
Washington are believed to have left permanent residences in th 
Middle West since 1930. 

Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska contributed nearly a fifth of the 
migrant group. The States adjoining these sent smaller proportion: 
Prolonged drought, crop pests, dust storms, and other conditions 
stimulated the emigration. The expected return of normal rainfal! 
did not materialize and, as funds decreased, the only choice was to 
remain and seek the charity of the Government, or move out. The 
determination of many of the migrants was characterized by slogans 
such as ‘Oregon or bust” painted on automobiles, trucks, and wagons. 


TaBLeE 3.—Previous Residence of Interviewed Migrants Who Had Entered Oregon 
During 1930-35 ! 























Total 
Region of previous residence aa 
Number | Percent 
ic cekinhateaatvacrecrinthinnasl 2, 032 100 
Mountain and Pacific States - . ol 240 - te 
SR. ocane-se. 526 26 
BON cond, dennnems 232 ll 
a an nl ln eR A 188 9 
Colorado. .......-.-.---.- 128 6 
EE se tdisutndesnamad 166 9 
North Central States_-.------ 610 30 
a. 128 6 
ae . 113 6 
eae 90 4 
North Dakota-.---- 85 4 
A> AAR 53 3 
Saree 43 2 
Se EL : ‘ 98 5 
South Central States. ....--- 142 7 
IR Se ae 63 3 
hE ll lg a “ena 49 2 
Et eliedancatractoues 30 1 
North Atlantic States__..------ 20 1 
South Atlantic States... _--- 4 (?) 
Oe - 16 (2) 

















1 Based on 498 family schedules, which with an average size of 3.8 during 1930-32, and 4.2 during 1933-35, 
represent a total of 2,032 persons. 
2 Less than 1 percent. 


The most-traveled route was along the Lincoln Highway which ex- 
tends through Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Oregon 
The location of this highway had an important effect upon the move- 
ment, as it tended to draw the migrant population from the centra! 
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areas Of the Middle West into Oregon rather than into California or 
\Vashington. This road crosses into Oregon over the Snake River 
and meets the Columbia River a few miles west of Pendleton, in the 
northeastern corner of the State. The road passes through rich, 
irrigated sections, then enters the rugged Columbia River Gorge, 
leading the migrant stream into Portland, at which point it scatters 
throughout the Willamette Valley counties and along the coast. 
The migrant stream from the most northern of the drought States 


» heads into Washington, while the stream from the southern drought 


' States pushes toward California, through Yuma and over the Truckee 
' Pass. 





(RR I ce ABB au 8 na 


Residence Areas Selected by Migrants 


The movement toward rural villages continued at an increasing 
rate from 1930 to 1936 (table 4). The total migration to open country 
areas was greater than to villages, but if the present trend continues, 
the migration to villages will undoubtedly be the larger within a few 
vears. It is true that good farming land is not readily available. 
\fany of the farm operators in the migrant group are unable to pur- 
chase the best-grade lands. In other cases, the migrant may be 
forced to live in a village while looking for a suitable farm to rent or 
purchase. This condition was present, for example, in Polk County, 
where in the fall of 1936 a dozen new families from the Midwest were 
living in a small community, unable to find farms nearby that could 
be rented. Some of these families were considering moving to 
Malheur County, in the eastern part of the State, where approxi- 
mately 300,000 acres of newly irrigated land is relieving to a great 
extent the pressure in the Willamette Valley caused by the marked 
shortage of suitable and moderately priced farms wanted by migrants. 

The arrival in a community of a group of families from another 
State is generally followed by an even greater number of migrants 
settling in the same locality. The later migrants are in many cases 


» friends, relatives, or previous neighbors who came from other States 
> following an exchange of letters. Thus, a newly settled migrant 


group has within it the seeds for a continued growth, increasing 
rapidly for an indefinite period. Because of this the migrant stream 


» tends to flow from particular areas in other States, directly to definite 
) localities in Oregon. For instance, more California migrants settled 
) in Lane County, at the southern tip of the Willamette Valley, than in 


any other county. Most of the Washington migrants crossed the 


Columbia River and remained in Clatsop County, in the northwestern 
corner of Oregon. Migrants from the Mountain and also the North 


» Central States settled primarily in the irrigated sections of Malheur 


* Polk County is situated in the foothills east of the Coast Range, bordering the center of the Willamette 
Valley. 
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County, on the eastern border. Columbia County was the choice of 
migrants from the South Central States. The phenomenon men- 
tioned has become more evident during later years and undoubtedly 
accounts for much of the increased migration directed toward Oregon. 


Usual Occupations of Heads of Households 


The types of occupational groups as well as the total volume of 
migration from each region changed during the later period. During 
1930-32 the proportion of migrants whose usual occupation was farm- 
ing exceeded the nonfarm group. In the later period the nonfarm 
group was in excess, and this created a heavier stream of migration 
toward villages than would exist if the farm group was in the majority. 

The proportion of migrants engaged in farming in Oregon was less 
than the proportion of all migrants reporting farming as their usual 
occupation. This trend away from farming increased during the 
years studied (table 4). No attempt was made to determine the 
amount of intrastate movement of migrants who might be changing 
their types of employment. Inasmuch as the field work for the study 
was done late in 1936, it is believed that most of such shifting would 
occur among the migrants entering Oregon that year. Migrants 
coming in previous years presumably have made the maximum number 
of changes necessary in their adaptation following migration. Any 
further changes would therefore reflect shifts common among the 
established resident group within the State and would have no par- 
ticular bearing upon the migrant group as such. 


Tasie 4.—Percentage Distribution of Migrants by Residence, Employment, and Usual 14 











Occupation of Head of Household 
Year of arrival 
Item Total ! 
1930-32 1933-35 1936 
Bi eer eer ise .. 2. A Bh ss I 100 100 100 100 





Residence in Oregon: 


Open country (0-49 pope) Oe RA DT. Sa a 64 70 60 57 
Vv (50-2,499 population) ._.........-.-...-.------...-. 33 28 34 41 
Towns (2,500-4,999 population).............---...-.---.-... 3 2 6 2 
Fresent employment of head of family: , 
EEE a a= SS Sa 40 64 39 32 
5 NEES ECR Teen tore © hes) SpCeaee epee 60 36 61 68 
Usual occupation of head of family: 
eer te nd od didabacensaucdeedan 47 53 44 47 
IED. 2... cn ete cooupocip oonedneabonnie 53 47 56 53 

















1 Based on 831 family schedules taken by direct interview in rural school districts of 14 selected counties 
This total includes the 498 families in table 1, together with 333 schedules representing the 1936 migration. 


The out-of-State farms operated by migrants were much larger | 
than farms they operated in Oregon. There was also a decline in the 
size of farms operated in Oregon by migrants coming during 1933-35 | 
as compared with the former period. Although many of these farms 
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are too small to support the operators and their families, the settle- 
ment of submarginal farms is tending to decrease. A practice more 
common in 1935-36 was for the migrants to rent small farms prepara- 
tory to purchase of larger or otherwise more suitable farms after such 
places have been located and financial arrangements completed. 

Farms operated in previous States by the migrants were types com- 
mon to those areas. The Oregon farms they operated varied widely, 
although most of them operated general or part-time farms. The 
large investments necessary for successful operation of stock, dairy, 
and wheat farms in Oregon discouraged the majority of migrants from 
the operation of these types. A number of migrants were entering 
specialized types of farming such as poultry ranches and fox farms in 
which relatively high returns on the investment can be made. A 
moderate amount of capital is necessary. The county agricultural 
agents from the Oregon State Agricultural College are assisting the 
migrants by giving them information and advice in meeting the special 
problems arising from these and other types of farms. 

Among migrants reporting their usual occupation as nonfarm, skilled 
workmen were in the majority, with the semiskilled next. The 
prevalence of skilled workmen tends to decrease the proportion of the 
migrant group unable to find employment, for a skilled workman has 
far greater opportunities of reemployment than the unskilled laborer. 
In table 5, professional and business men were classified with the 
skilled group. Doctors, dentists, and lawyers had come to Oregon 
seeking locations to open a practice. They favored the rural villages, 
in or near which many of the new families were located. In this 
manner their services were being transferred to new regions and dis- 
tributed according to the needs of the expanding rural population. 


TaBLe 5.—Percentage Distribution of Usual Occupation of Heads of Households 
Migrating Into Oregon, 1930-35 

















Perceat whose usual occupation was in— 
Total 
Farm work Nonfarm work 
Period of arrival 
Owner Profes- 
Num-| Per- Total| _°% Ten-| La- | Not Total sional | Semi-| Un- | Not 
ber | cent man- | ant | borer | known and | skilled) skilled| known 
ager skilled 
Both periods........ 498 | 100 47 9 s 4 27 53 22 16 12 3 
1983-36.............. 360 | 100 44 10 9 4 22 56 21 19 13 3 
EARS 138 100 53 6 5 4 38 47 25 7 10 5 









































Migrants on Relief 


The changing proportion of migrants who received relief after 
entering Oregon during 1930-35 substantiates the increase in direct 
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migrations previously mentioned. Migrants from the Middle Wes 

did not require relief in Oregon to the extent that was true of migrants 
from the Mountain States.’ Because of this, the rate of relief i: 
Oregon of migrants reported from the Mountain States was lowe, 
than the rate would have been without the inclusion of midwesteri, 
families. In the migration from Mountain States, the rate of relic! 
among migrants coming during 1930-32 was lower than for am 

State or region classified. During 1933-35, with the midwesteri 
families moving directly to Oregon, the rate of relief in Oregon of 
migrants from the Mountain States increased. The rate of relie! 
among migrantS reported from the Middle West remained fair], 

constant throughout. : 

The rate of relief in Oregon of the entire migrant group dropped fro: 
31 percent for the group entering in 1930-32, to 11 percent for the 
group entering in 1933-35. Part of this decrease was due to residenc: 
qualifications which in later years made it more difficult for new] 
arrived families to obtain relief. Assistance was limited to transien| 
relief unless legal residence in Oregon could be proved. This form o| 
relief has in all counties been greatly curtailed or eliminated entirely. 
Even with the restrictions reducing the relief rate, fewer of the 
migrants coming in later years were found to require relief. 

None of the migrants entering Oregon in 1930-32 were reported as 
having received relief in other States. In that period none of the 
present Federal relief programs were in operation, and public relief 
was limited to local organizations. Of the migrants entering Orego: 
in 1933-35, 16 percent were reported as having received relief in other 
States. The increased rate of relief received in other States for the 
later migrants does not necessarily represent a general increase in the 
migration of relief clients but rather is evidence of the acceptance of 
relief assistance that did not exist prior to 1933. Present trends indi- 
cate a decrease during later years of the proportion of migrants enter- 
ing Oregon who are in need of relief assistance. 


Summary 


The areas of greatest concentration of the migrants in Oregon have 
been in the smaller villages and in open country areas of the Coast 
Range in western Oregon, and on new lands under irrigation in tlic 
eastern section of the State. The absence of a large, mobile, farm- 
labor group has tended to prevent the growth of “slums,” either 
rural or urban. The seasonal farm labor required for harvesting 
fruits, vegetables, and hops in the Willamette Valley is supplied prin- 
cipally from the Portland area. The migrants are therefore no! 
entering an already large and mobile farm-labor group. 





1 Migrant families leaving their residence in the Mountain States and migrating to Oregon were report: 
as migrants from the Mountain States, even though some of the families had moved to the Mountain Sta'es 
from the Middle West since 1930. 
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Relief programs and policies may effect increases or decreases in 
ihe volume of the movement. Public opinion within the States 
“has not crystallized into either favorable or unfavorable attitudes 
toward the migrant families, but individuals whose only assets are 
ableness and willingness to work are not greeted with much enthu- 
siasm. ‘The major concern at present is whether or not the migrants 
can support themselves. If this can be accomplished without re- 
placing previous residents at existing jobs and thereby adding to the 
unemployment problem or relying, even temporarily, upon public 
relief, then they may expect a favorable reaction. 

A period of unemployment is created by the change in residence, 
but the length of this period varies widely from one family to another. 
In a few cases, jobs in Oregon were arranged before migration, reducing 
io a minimum the length of unemployment. The immediate neces- 
sity of a job resulted in some shifting from the usual occupation by 
the heads of the households. 

A small proportion of the individuals who were previously employed 
in farming were changing to rural nonfarm occupations. It is be- 
lieved that an occupational selection of migrants coming during later 
years tended to reduce the necessity of radical changes in types of 
employment. Individuals trained in a specialized field who learned 
of definite employment opportunities in Oregon were attracted, while 
other individuals were discouraged from migrating due to equal or 
greater opportunities at their present residence or in States other 
than Oregon. It is believed that most employable members of house- 
holds entering Oregon have been or will soon be able to make the 
necessary adjustments in occupation without creating an uneconomic 
balance of particular occupational groups within the rural areas. 

The principal hazards will be created by concentrated movements 
into rural areas, causing, at least temporarily, increased prices and 
decreased wages following a rise in unemployment. The speed at 
which readjustment occurs varies from one locality to another. In 
congested centers of absorption the readjustments of the migrants in 
many cases are artificial or transient in nature, resulting in losses to 
both the migrants and the community. It may not be feasible at 
present to give direction to the processes of social and economic assimi- 
lation. However, if no attempts are made to facilitate these adjust- 
ments, the result may be an accentuation in the unemployment and 
relief problem during the next few years. 





REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN COTTON-TEXTILE 
WAGES, 1928 TO 1937 


By N. A. Totxes, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE SPREAD between cotton workers’ earnings in the North and 
the South increased during the year ending July 1937. Previously, 
during the 10 years 1925-34, regional differences in the cotton-textile 
industry had been generally decreasing. This trend was reversed after 
1935. By July 1937, northern cotton mills were reporting the pay- 
ment of an average of 50.0 cents an hour, as compared with the average 
of 39.7 cents reported by southern mills. Such a regional variation in 
average hourly earnings, although smaller than during the period 1924 
to July 1933, was definitely larger than any which had prevailed during 
the operation of the cotton-textile code under the National Recovery 
Administration. 

Earnings figures are not conclusive as to the absolute amount of 
competitive advantage at any one time as between mills or regions. 
In the cotton-textile industry, regional contrasts in average hourly 
earnings are probably somewhat greater than competitive differences 
between regions as regards unit labor cost. Some of the northern mills 
produce textiles which are not directly competitive with the southern 
products. The higher wages paid to the more skilled labor employed 
in such northern mills may involve them in no competitive disadvan- 
tage. In addition, man-hour productivity in the North may be some- 
what higher than in the South and in such a case the regional difference 
in hourly earnings would be greater than the difference in unit labor 
cost, even for mills with similar products. But, in the absence of 
marked regional shifts in products or skills during the recent brief 
period of wage change, it is clear that the southern mills could compete 
more advantageously in July 1937, when the difference between the 


regional averages was 10.2 cents an hour, than in July 1936, when this f 


difference had amounted to 7.2 cents an hour. 

This article presents the monthly averages of hourly earnings, the 
movements of employment and man-hours, and the averages of weekly 
hours and weekly earnings for cotton-textile mills of the North and 
South and of leading cotton-manufacturing States during the period 
July 1936 to July 1937. These data were obtained from special tabula- 
tions of employers’ reports to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
original data contain no detail by occupation or sex, such as that pro- 
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provided for 1937 by a study now being made by the Bureau. Hence 
the changes shown in the interregional and interstate differences in 
earnings may be affected to some extent over relatively long periods, 


| by changes in the composition of the working forces as well as by 
' changes in relative wage rates. The absolute levels of earnings may 


also be affected even during short periods, by changes in the sample of 


| reporting employers. 


These biases in the data are believed to be comparatively unimpor- 
tant with reference to the purposes for which the figures are here used. 


| Over the relatively long periods, the present results may be checked 
' against the results of an earlier analysis (by the Bureau) of weighted 
» average differentials, which were constructed so as to eliminate the 
- effect of changes in the composition of working forces. Such a com- 


parison is given in table 1, where it will be observed that the ratios of 


_ the Southern to the Northern averages of hourly earnings move quite 


ri re’ 
ee ee eee xh hd 
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similarly from 1928 to 1934, regardless of which method of computation 
is used. The effect of changes in the reporting sample over the short 
period, July 1936 to July 1937, has been largely eliminated by basing 
the monthly averages upon the percentage changes shown by identical 
pairs of mills and by applying the index thus obtained to the absolute 
figure reported for a single month, June 1937. The averages computed 
in this way agree closely with the averages which had. been reported 
currently for each of the other months. 


Movement of Hourly Earnings in the North and South, 1928-37 


The contrast between average hourly earnings in northern and 
southern mills reached a maximum in 1924 when the weighted-average 
ratio showed southern earnings to be 39 percent less than northern 
earnings for similar classes of cotton workers.' This regional difference 


_ was narrowed during the next 10 years—gradually from 1924 to 1933 
' and suddenly at the beginning of the N. R. A. period. By 1928, 


URES: ce MRPReaabey SN 


Ph a re 


after northern earnings had been cut, cotton workers were still earning 
31 percent less per hour in the South than in the North (table 1). 
These regional differences in earnings during the 1920’s did not lead 
to stability in the industry, as is shown by the rapid shift of cotton 
spindleage from North to South during that period.2 The amount 
of the North-South wage difference continued to decrease slightly dur- 
ing the depression, as wages fell generally, but in July 1933, just before 
the N. R. A. code became effective, hourly earnings in the South still 
averaged 26 percent below those in the North.’ 

! Monthly Labor Review, May 1935, pp. 1173-1174. 

' Idem, pp. 1175-1176. 

* The differentials based on weighted occupational ratios also narrowed between 1930 and 1932, but wid- 
ened thereafter to return to the 1930 position by July 1933. The closing of the regional differential between 
1930 and 1982 was clearly due to more drastic wage cuts in northern mills. The divergent trends from 1932 
to July 1933, as between the two types of differential, suggest that the more drastic wage cuts in southern mills 


toward the end of the depression were being offset by more extensive substitution of unskilled for skilled 
classifications of workers in the North 
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Tasre 1.—Comparison of Average Hourly Earnings in Northern and Southern Coti. ». 
Textile Mills, 1928 to July 1937 

















; me Weigh 
Unweighted averages ! bbarar. 
Period Percent: Perce: 
North South South of South 
North Nort 
Cents Cents 
Me hb cctkit. . bie ie ie db sc. ebde eta Atl, dbs 39.4 27.3 69.3 f 
ARE RES Pee i a eS i i ee 39.7 28.1 70.8 9 
WA ok ton os bb Oh ek Sengiicm She. SbSLbae ke ee 32.3 23.9 74.0 ; 
July 1933_.-- " a 27.6 20. 5 74.3 2 
og SRS eee ie ccdetes LSet oatde ce beue 41.1 33.7 82.0 3 
TE Te a cee ee 42.2 35. 6 84.4 . 
as eS ER al. 42.2 34.8 82.5 (3) 
ee ay ee ae a. ae ee Ree 41.8 34. 6 82.8 (3) 
Pk REE Ot. ee eee Le eee 50.0 39.7 79.4 (3) 














1 The average hourly earnings shown are not strictly comparable from one period to the next, being ba-ed 
on changing samples. ‘The ratios of southern to northern earnings are less affected by such changes in | he 
sample. None of the unweighted averages have been published hitherto. The sources of the earnings ‘\y. 
ures are as follows: 1928-August 1984—field studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1985—man-hour 
reports of the Census of Manufactures, prepared for the Bureau of Labor Statistics by Arthur F. Beal (t.1«! 
of cotton yarn and cotton woven goods); July 1986-July 1987—regional tabulation of employers’ report; to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2 Monthly Labor Review, May 1935, p. 1173. Averages of the ratios of southern to northern earnings {or 
each occupation and sex, weighted by the average numbers of workers in same class as found in the Bure:.\:’s 
field studies of 1924 to 1930. The percentages as previously published have been converted from a sout}ern 
tos Vw danenn ae to facilitate comparison with the percentages shown in column 3. 

Not available. 


The cotton-textile code sharply reduced the percentage difference 
in wages between North and South by effecting an increase of hourly 
earnings in the South in greater ratio than the increase in the Nori|i. 
During the single month, July to August 1933, the difference fell froim 
26 to 18 percent. This influence continued to spread during the firs! 
year of the code, so that by August 1934 the average hourly earnines 
of Southern cotton operatives were only 15.6 percent less than those 
of Northern operatives.‘ 

After the N.R. A. codes ceased to operate, wage differences increas«| 
generally as between industries, occupations, establishments ai 
regions.° In the cotton-textile industry, the gap between northern 
and southern wage rates increased immediately after the code ani 
again during the fiscal year 1936-37. During the first year following 
the code, the general level of hourly earnings in the cotton-textile 
industry declined by about 3 percent. During the year 1935 as a 





4 The code provided for a minimum rate of 30 cents an hour in the South and 32% cents in the North, 4 
differential of 8.3 percent. The minimum rate prevailed more widely in the South than in the Nort! 
partly because the increases called for in the South were substantially larger than those called for in | 
North. For example, female filling hands in the South averaged 13.7 cents an hour in July 1933 and 3)’ 
centsin August 1934. Female spinners averaged 16.1 cents and 32.1 centsin the twoperiods. In other wor \s 
the great majority of spinners as well as filling hands were at the 30-cent minimum. Even in the cas: »! 
spinners hourly earnings were doubled, but the differential between the two occupations in the South \ \s 
reduced from 2.4 cents an hour to 1.4 cents. In the North, female filling hands were increased from » - 
cents to 33.5 cents, whereas spinners went from 23.9 cents to 37.8 cents an hour. The increases amoun! | 
to 66 percent and 58 percent, respectively; the differential between the occupations was essentially m: \- 
tained. While filling hands were paid at the minimum rate in the North almost as frequently as in | \ 
South, this was not true of spinners. (U. S. @ureau of Labor Statistics. Textile Report, Part I; W °-« 
Rates and Weekly Earnings in the Cotton Goods Industry from July 1933 to August 1934, pp. 38-39. W» '- 
ington, February 1935.) 

§ Monthly Labor Review, April 1937, pp. 830, 841-845. 

6 An identical sample of 448 mills reported an average decline of 3.2 percent from April 1935 to April 1)’. 
(See Monthly Labor Review, April 1937, pp. 842-843.) 
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whole, including 5 months of code operation, hourly earnings in the 
South averaged 17.5 percent below those in the North (table 1). 
During most of the year 1936 the relative levels of earnings in the 
North and South appear to have remained fairly stable. Substan- 
tially the same ratio of hourly earnings in the two regions was found in: 
July 1936 as that which had prevailed during the year 1935. By 
July 1937, however, average hourly earnings in southern mills were 
20.6 percent below those in northern mills. 

Table 2 shows the changes in average hourly earnings, as reported 
monthly by cotton mills in the North and South, from July 1936 to 
July 1937. Cotton operatives in the North obtained wage increases 
averaging 2.9 cents per hour in December 1936 and further increases 
averaging 3.8 cents an hour in April 1937. Less pronounced wage 
increases occurred in the South. Largely as a result of these two 
sharp increases, the average of hourly earnings in the North rose by 
19.6 percent from July 1936 to July 1937. The corresponding rise in 
the South amounted to 14.7 percent. The southern average there- 
fore declined relatively, from 82.8 percent of the northern average 
in July 1936 to 79.4 percent a year later. 


TABLE 2.—Average Hourly Earnings in the Northern and Southern Regions ' of 
Cotton-Textile Industry, July 1936 to July 1937 





























Index Hourly earnings | _ 
(June 1937=100) | (monthly averages) pope Percent: 
Month x. a — Si oe aaa South of 
| "ph North 
North? | South 3 North | South South 
| | | 
Cents Cents Cents 
ee a he ¢ res See. © 84.0 87.3 41.8 34.6 7.2 82.8 
August__ adil 83.9 87.5 41.8 34.7 7.1 83. 0 
ED i AES 84. 4 87.7 42.0 34.7 7.3 82.6 
ES SS As a 84. 6 88. 4 42.1 35. 0 7.1 83.1 
Ea a ole ae 84.7 88.3 42.1 35. 0 7.1 83. 1 
ke 90. 4 92.3 45.0 36. 6 8.4 81.3 
ERs oD ig IERIE 91.4 93. 0 45.5 36.9 8.6 | 81.1 
a ee ee eee 91.0 93. 3 45.3 37.0 8.3 81.7 
 _ aa 91.0 93.3 45.3 37.0 8.3 81.7 
ES a eee 98. 7 99.1 49.1 39.3 9.8 80. 0 
+ ha aliiatinke DL NM 65. IRs 99.8 99.7 49.7 39.5 10.2 79.5 
a ee ae oe 100. 0 100. 0 49.8 39. 6 10. 2 79. 5 
Average, July 1936 to June 1937___-._.---- 90. 3 92. 5 45.0 36. 7 8.3 81.6 
ST i il i cannnncce | 100. 4 100. 1 50. 0 | 39.7 10.3 79. 4 








' Northern region.—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. Southern region.—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

? From reports of a varying number of establishments, declining from 134 in July 1936 to 124 in July 1937, 
which establishments employed in various months from 60,771 to 79,957 wage earners. 

From reports of a varying number of establishments, rising from 426 in November 1936 to 448 in June 
1937, which establishments employed in various months from 193,771 to 244,484 wage earners. 


Average Hourly Earnings in Leading Cotton-Manufacturing 
States, 1936-37 


Interstate differences in average hourly earnings of cotton-mill 
workers were relatively small within the northern and the southern 
regions, as compared with the broad difference between the regional 
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averages during the year 1936-37. The maximum difference between 
the State averages for any one month during the period studied amounted 
to about 3 cents an hour within New England and to about 4 
cents an hour among the four leading cotton-manufacturing States 
of the South. Greater differences might have been revealed if an 
average could have been shown for every cotton-manufacturing State, 
The less important States were excluded from the tables because the 
coverage of the Bureau’s samples appeared to be too small to yield 
reliable results in these cases. However, the reports of cotton mills 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics do appear to be adequate to show 
with fair accuracy the average earnings and hours of cotton workers 
in each of five New England States and in each of four Southern States, 
Averages of hourly earnings, by months, for the period July 1936 to 
July 1937, are presented in tables 3 and 4. 


TaBLE 3.—Average Hourly Earnings in Cotton-Textile Industry in 5 New England 

















States, July 1936 to July 1937 
Average hourly earnings (in cents) in— 
Period Pe wh alo - New 

ng onnec- assa- Rhode 

(5 ticat? | Maine? | chusetts ‘| HamP | isiands 
I BEE ad clits Uoidinktiticidnn 41.6 42.8 41.6 41.1 40. 4 42.7 

nthe ti caccendunbaceacuiie 41.5 42.0 40.8 41.4 40.4 42 
ee on tian toes dieaeaie 41.7 41.8 41.1 41.5 41.3 42 ¢ 
ME ES ae ae ee 41.8 41.6 41.2 41.7 40.9 43.1 
EE cntiitckncnglikinscancestnicn 41.9 41.7 41.1 42.0 40.9 43.0 
ee ee ee ee eee ee 45.0 43.8 44.7 44.7 44.9 46.3 
a er 45.2 45.9 44.4 44.6 44.7 47.5 
ES ET eS 45.1 46.5 44.3 44.7 44.9 46.4 
| SEIS EAE RR “pk: ==. SER © 45.1 46.3 44.4 44.5 42.9 46.7 
SO ES 49.3 49.6 48. 5 49.0 49.3 50.6 
EE SS 9 49.8 50.5 48.8 49.3 49.8 51.6 
ESE RY Lo ee ees 49.8 50. 2 48.4 49.7 49.5 51.3 
Average, July 1936 to June 1937_..._____.-- 44.8 45. 2 44.1 44.5 44.3 46.2 
| SRE. ae Ses Ee 2 49.9 51.1 49.1 49.4 49.6 51.4 




















1 No reports were available from Vermont. 

2? Minimum coverage 15 firms, 4,822 employees. 
3 Minimum coverage 11 firms, 9,831 employees. 
4 Minimum coverage 35 firms, 20,085 — Nang 
§ Minimum coverage 12 firms, 6,468 employees. 
¢ Minimum coverage 18 firms, 9,136 employees. 


Northern mills employ about one-quarter of the cotton-textile 


workers in the United States. Cotton mills located in New England 
employ 22 percent of all cotton workers and four-fifths of the cotton | 
workers of the North.” Hence the hourly earnings shown in table 3 | 
for the New England region are almost identical with those presented | 
previously for all northern mills. Within New England, half of the | 
cotton-textile workers are employed in Massachusetts. The hourly | 
earnings reported by Massachusetts mills averaged very slightly below | 


those in New England as a whole, the differences being less than seven- 


tenths of a cent an hour in each of the months surveyed. Such small | 





7U. 8. Census of Manufactures, 1935. 
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differences might well arise from contrasts in the type of labor employed 
rather than from wage-rate contrasts. Within New England average 
hourly earnings were comparatively high in Rhode Island and Con- 
necticut, though earnings in Connecticut were low in the last 4 months 
of 1936. Hourly earnings in New Hampshire and Maine were 
consistently below the average for New England. The differences in 
average hourly earnings among the five New England States reached 
a maximum of 3.1 cents an hour in January 1937 when the workers 
of Rhode Island averaged 47.5 cents an hour, as compared with an 
average of 44.4 cents an hour for the cotton operatives in Maine. 
The average difference between hourly earnings in these two States 
amounted to 2.1 cents during the 12 months, July 1936 through 
June 1937. 


TABLE 4.—Average Hourly Earnings in Cotton-Textile Industry in 4 Southern States 
July 1936 to July 1937 























Average hourly earnings (in cents) 
Period 
North South 
Alsbama | Georgia * Carolina * | Carolina ‘ 

inked sini a eile Saale |- bet 
RE RSS RS Wipe le Re Oe Shee pe 32.3 34.5 35. 1 | 35,4 
a i 32.4 34.5 35. 6 34.9 
ELL, 5d Sc onncbbitbadetdvsdaseevctchen 32.3 34.6 35.6 35.1 
ae Ee eee ae a See 32.8 34.8 36. 0 35.3 
I .  ceeipeuttamgl en eenien 33.1 34.9 36.0 | 35.0 
I a 33.7 35.9 38.0 | 37.2 
RR, 65 sock code bie weciccosethdcccdedeaseces 34.9 36.1 38.3 37.2 
EEE ee ee Loe 35.1 |° 36.3 38. 2 37.6 
CER Ae ts Be et 34.9 36. 2 38.4 37.4 
EE a ET ae a 37.1 38.6 40.6 40.0 

ti tdtbetadaddadesosdcsnhobvtaebbbnowne 37.7 38.7 40.5 40.5 

Se NE a eee eee 38. 2 38. 7 40.5 40.7 
ate = ee eee eee 34.5 36. 1 37.7 37.2 
Pe 0 ncnmeneninendbinweonentinamnn 38. 5 39.0 40.3 40. 6 














1 Minimum coverage 45 firms, 22,638 employees. 
1 Minimum coverage 77 firms, 43,916 employees. 
3 Minimum coverage 195 firms, 71,647 employees. 
‘ Minimum coverage 79 firms, 46,478 employees. 

Southern mills have employed nearly three-quarters of the cotton- 
textile workers of the United States in recent years. Nine-tenths of 
these Southern cotton workers are employed in the four Southern 
States listed in table 4. Of the wage earners in cotton mills of the 
South, North Carolina mills employ one-third, South Carolina mills 
one-fourth, Georgia mills about one-fifth, and the mills located in 
Alabama nearly one-eighth. 

The workers in North and South Carolina cotton mills earned more 
per hour, on the average, than did the cotton workers of Alabama or 
Georgia. During the period studied, the North Carolina average 
was generally higher than that of South Carolina by a small margin; 
the greater increase of average hourly earnings in North Carolina — 
brought the average in that State 1.1 cents an hour above that of 
South Carolina by January 1937. This was the maximum difference 
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between these two States during the period studied. In July 19:5 su 


and again in June and July 1937, South Carolina mills appear to ha, o fi 
paid slightly higher average hourly earnings than those in Nor}, er 
Carolina. Hourly earnings of the Georgia workers lagged behi:.:| | 
those in South Carolina by a greater margin, averaging about 1.5 cen‘ <. ca 


This South Carolina-Georgia difference increased during the peri 
studied because the wage increases of December 1936 and April 19:7 
were much less pronounced in Georgia than in the Carolinas. |) 
November 1936 the hourly earnings in Georgia averaged within on. - 
tenth of a cent of those in South Carolina but by June 1937 the g:) 
had widened to an average of 2.0 cents an hour. 
The lowest hourly wage among the leading cotton-manufacturin: 
States is to be found in Alabama. In general, Alabama mills paid 
about 1% cents an hour less than the Georgia miils, about 2 cents 
an hour less than all southern mills, and about 3 cents an hour 
less than the North Carolina mills during the fiscal year 1936-37. 
This interstate difference within the South decreased somewhat dur- 
ing the year, since hourly earnings rose to a greater degree in thi 
relatively low-wage State of Alabama than in the other leading 
Southern States. In December 1936, Alabama mills were paying 4.' 
cents an hour less than North Carolina mills, while in July 1937 the 
maximum difference within the 4 Southern States was only 2.1 cents 
(between Alabama and South Carolina). ° 
The highest averages of hourly earnings in any Southern State 
remained distinctly lower than the lowest averages paid in any Nev 
England State throughout the period surveyed. North Carolin: 
cotton workers, for example, earned an average of about 5% cents 
less per hour than those in Maine prior to the wage increase of Decen)- 
ber 1936, and nearly 9 cents less per hour in July 1937 (tables 3 anc 
4). The extreme contrast in hourly earnings among the 9 Statc 
averages occurred between the States of Alabama and Rhode Island. 
Prior to the wage increase of December 1936, Alabama cotton worker: 
earned an average of about 10 cents an hour less than those in Rhode 
Island. This difference in average hourly earnings increased to : 
‘maximum of 13.9 cents in May 1937 and stood at 12.9 cents per hour 
in July 1937. 
Existing differences in the product of cotton mills in the various 
States must be given attention, if the extreme interstate contrasts in 
earnings are to be interpreted fairly. Thus while about one-third o/ 
the yarn produced for consumption in Rhode Island is of fine quali- 
ties, having yarn counts over 40, less than 1 percent of the Alabam: 
yarns have these fine counts. About one-fifth of the RhodeIsland 
yarns produced for consumption consist of the coarse counts, 20’s 
and under, while nearly four-fifths of the yarns. produced for con- 
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sumption in Alabama mills consist of 20’s or coarser counts. The 
finer goods produced by certain of the New England mills require the 
employment of more skilled cotton operatives. Therefore the dif- 
ference between hourly earnings in Rhode Island and in Alabama 
combines the effects of both region and product on earnings. 


Regional Trends of Man-Hours and Employment, 1936-37 


The cotton-textile industry was exceptionally prosperous during 
most of the 1936-37 season. Manufacturing margins in the indus- 
try, after deducting labor cost, were much greater than at any time 
since 1925, with the exception of the brief speculative period just 
prior to the introduction of the cotton-textile code. This prosperity 
brought increased employment to workers throughout the industry, 
but it was not until the end of the upswing that the workers obtained 
their chief wage increases. 


TABLE 5.—Percentage Changes in Man-Hours, Weekly Hours, and Employment in 
Northern and Southern Cotton Mills, July 1936 to July 1937 





Percent of change in— 






































Period Total man-hours as | Average weekly Employment ? 
aA eee ee oe ae 

| North South | North South North | South 

Previous month to-- 

1936—August _ _ nn eeeneen-n-eenee-| +5. 8 +4.3 +2. 6 +1.3 +3.4 +2.9 
September... -.__.. .4a6eh.| —6.6 +.2 —7.1 ren +1.0 +1.7 
October.__..--- er +11.7 +4, 2 +7.5 +2.4 +1.1 +1.7 
November__........_...._._.-. —2.9 +2.1 —4.0 +.8 +3.8 +1,2 
ditt coconnciag +10.3 +5. 0 +6.8 +3.3 +2.9 +1.6 
1937—January - ---- £34. +4.4 —.6 0 —1.1 +4.0 +.3 
February - - dees acy —.9 +.6 —1.9 —.9 | +1.2 +1.7 
NS SRO, 45503.445436461 +1.9 +.8 +.4 +.2 +1.1 +.6 
cone —.5 —1.1 —1.0 —1.6 +.4 +.6 
A, RE aI | —2.9 —1.3 —1.6 —1.7 —1.5 +.4 
ES RS i A SO —9.0 —3.6 | —1.7 —2.7 —6.8 —.9 
He RE: —1.8 —6.6 | —.7 —4.9 +8 —1.9 
July 1936 to March 1937_........--- ee $24.7) +17.5 | +3. 6 +4.7 +19.9 +12.5 
March 1937 to July 1937.............-..... —13.6 —12.1 —4.9|) 10.4 ~7.1 —1.8 
July 1936 to July 1937... _- aE? a 47.71 +33 —1.5) 6.2) +114 410.5 





| Based on schedules of cotton mills reporting total man-hours to the Bureau’s Division of Employment 
and Pay Rolls. For coverage, see footnotes to table 2. 

? Based on all available reports of cotton mills to the Division of Employment and Pay Rolls. For cover- 
age see table 6, footnotes. Slight discrepancies will be found as between the resulting indexes of man- 
hours and the F nsqaneg of indexes of average hours and employment. These are due to the rounding of 
percentages and to the difference in the coverage of the two types of sample. 


Table 5 indicates that the volume of work increased to a greater 
extent in the North than in the South. The trend of production 
was upward until March 1937. Between July 1936 and March 1937, 
the aggregate man-hours of labor increased by 25 percent in the 


North and by 18 percent in the South. During the subsequent 
recession, from March to July 1937, man-hours fell in about the 
* Census of Manufactures, 1929, Vol. LI (pp. 259-260). Unpublished figures for later periods show simi- © 


lar contrasts. Census figures for Alabama were combined with those for Kentucky. 
* Indexes of the U. 8. Department of Agriculture. 
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same ratio in both regions—by 14 percent in the North and by 12 
percent in the South. In July 1937, therefore, aggregate man-hours 
were 8 percent greater than a year before in the North but only 3 
percent greater than a year before in the South. 

During the upswing employment increased more rapidly in northern 
than in southern cotton mills, because the northern mills maintained 
a more stable average of weekly hours per wage earner while enjoying 
a greater increase in their aggregate man-hours of work. From July 
1936 to March 1937, when man-hours in the North increased by 25 
percent, the average weekly hours in northern mills rose by only 4 
percent while the number of employees increased by 20 percent. 
In southern mills, where man-hours increased by only 18 -percent 
during these months, average weekly hours increased by 5 percent 
and the number of employees increased by only 12 percent. Working 
hours were also more stable and employment less stable in northern 
mills during the recession months, March to July 1937. Northern 
mills, facing a decrease of 14 percent in total man-hours, made the 
adjustment by reducing the average working time by 5 percent and 
by laying off more than 7 percent of the peak number of workers."° 
Southern mills, with a decrease of 12 percent in total man-hours, 
reduced the average work-week by 10 percent and employment by 2 
percent. 

The net result of the upward and downward trends of work in 
northern mills was that average weekly hours were 1 or 2 percent lower 
in July 1937 than in July 1936, in spite of an 8 percent net gain in 
aggregate man-hours. In southern mills the average working hours 
were 6 percent shorter inJuly 1937 than a year before, while total man- 
hours were 3 percent greater. The net increase in the number of 
employees was therefore about 10 percent in both the North and South 
from July 1936 to July 1937. 


Regional Differences in Weekly Hours Per Worker, 1936-37 


The favorable conditions for cotton manufacturing which prevailed 
during most of the 1935-36 season enabled the northern mills to 
provide as high an average number of working hours as did the south- 
ern mills. Table 6 shows that the wage earners in both regions aver- 
aged close to 38 hours per week during the fiscal year 1936-37. 
During 9 of the 13 months covered by this article, the average weekly 
hours of the northern workers actually exceeded those of southern 
workers by small amounts." 





16 All reporting northern mills showed a 7.1 percent decline in employment (table 5) while the correspond- 
ing decline shown by those northern mills which reported man-hours was 9.2 percent. The latter figure is 
consistent with the changes in weekly hours and man-hours. 

11 Data for months not shown in teble 6 are available in the files of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
averages used in this table and in the text were derived by the method described on p. 37. 
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September 1936 was a month of curtailed hours in all the States 
surveyed. ‘Thereafter, average working hours increased sharply 
until December 1936, when the mills of both the North and the South 
were averaging 39.7 hours a week. After March 1937, weekly hours 
were reduced in both regions, but the curtailment was more sharp in 
the South than in the North. By July 1937, the southern workers 
were averaging 34.9 hours per week in contrast to the average of 37.2 
hours for the northern workers. 

The longest average working week of cotton mills among the 9 
States surveyed in 1936-37 was reported in Connecticut and New 
Hampshire, while the shortest was reported in Alabama. An average 
working week in excess of 39 hours occurred in each one of the 9 States 
either in December 1936 or in January 1937. Such an average, of 
39 hours or more, suggests that substantial numbers of cotton workers 
in every State were working more than 40 hours a week during this 
peak period. Averages of 41 hours or more per week were reported 
during one or both of these two months for Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
and New Hampshire, and average weekly hours exceeded 40 in South 
Carolina in December 1936. At the opposite extreme, the actual 
working week fell to less than 36% hours by July 1937 in each of the 
4 Southern States and in Massachusetts. Working hours were cut 
to 32.5 per week in North Carolina during this latter month. 


TABLE 6.—Average Weekly Hours, by Regions and States, in Selected Months, July 1936 
to July 1937 





Septem-| Novem-|} Decem-| March | April July 
Region and Btate Se hyo ber 1936 | ber 1936 | ber 1936| 1937 1937 | 1937 





North (8 States) !.......... saeqeaneceee 














38. 3 35.9 37.1 39.7 39. 1 38.7 37.2 
Se SD desc ddidcka<cevctsed 38.2 37.2 38. 4 39.7 39. 0 38. 4 34.9 
sO, ES OTR eS Cee | 38. 4 36.0 36.9 39. 6 39. 3 38. 9 37.5 
litle i a Ee AR i eal 39. 5 37.4 39. 5 40.6 39.4 39.8 37.4 
NTE OE ee ee 38. 2 35.9 34. 9 37.8 39. 3 38.8 37.6 
a 37.9 35. 3 37.8 39. 2 39. 4 38.7 36. 4 
New Hampshire. ................- 39. 2 35. 6 36. 0 41.0 40.3 39.8 39.3 
g a ih lige aR aN, — sa 38. 5 36. 6 36. 1 41.4 38. 7 38.7 38. 2 
outh: 
I te ee Pa 37.7 36. 1 37.6 39. 5 38.4 38. 4 35. 4 
ES RC eee ee ee 38. 3 37.4 38. 4 39. 7 38.8 38. 4 35. 7 
i a ae ia get 38. 0 37.6 38. 5 39.1 38. 8 38. 1 32. 5 
South Carolima..................... 38. 0 36. 3 38. 1 40.1 38.7 37.8 36. 2 























1 New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the 5 New England States listed. From reports ofa varying 
number of establishments declining from 134 in July 1936 to 124 in July 1937, which establishments employ 
in various months from 60,771 to 79,957 wage earners. For minimum coverage of reports from each of the 5 
States listed, see footnotes to table 3. 

? Arkansas, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and the 4 Southern States 

of a varying number of establishments, rising from 426 in November 1936 to 448 in 
June 1937, which establishments employed in various months from 193,771 to 244,484 wage earners. For 
minimum coverage of re from each of the 4 States listed, see footnotes to table 4. 
* No reports were a ble from Vermont. 
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Within New England, weekly hours were relatively short and stal) » 
from month to month in Massachusetts but were most unstable i) 
Rhode Island. Within the South, weekly hours were relatively sho 
during most of the year 1936-37 in Alabama, and the average leve ; 
in Georgia, North Carolina, and South Carolina were very simila:. 
The average hours of work in North Carolina mills were relative! 
stable until March 1937 after which time they fell from 38.8 hours {) 
32.5 hours, the most sharp curtailment among the 9 States studie«|. 
The differences in hours among these States were reduced to thi. 
minimum in February 1937, when the range of the State averages wi 
from 39.4 hours in New Hampshire to 38.3 hours in Alabama. The 
maximum interstate difference in hours occurred in July 1937, when 
New Hampshire mills worked an average of 39.3 hours or 6.8 hours 
week more than the average in North Carolina. 


Regional Differences in Average Weekly Earnings, 1936-37 


The percentage difference in average weekly earnings as betwee) 
northern and southern cotton mills during the 1936-37 season wa. 
very similar to the corresponding difference in hourly earnings. B\ 
July 1937, however, the regional difference in weekly earnings was 
greater than the difference in hourly earnings. Northern workers, 
besides earning more per hour, were working more hours per week a‘ 
the end of the season than the southern workers. The average weekly 
earnings of the southern workers during the fiscal year 1936-37 were 
19 percent ($3.27) less than the earnings of northern workers (table 7).'° 
As has been seen, the southern mills curtailed the hours of work more 
sharply than the northern mills, during the recession period March to 
July 1937. This widening difference in working hours, as well as the 
differential increase in wage rates in December 1936 and April 1937, 
increased the disparity between weekly earnings in the two regions. 
By July 1937 the southern mills were paying 25 percent ($4.69) less 
per week, on the average, than were the northern mills. 

Throughout the period July 1936 to July 1937 the average weekly 
earnings of cotton workers in each New England State were higher 
than the comparable earnings in any one of the four leading cotton- 
manufacturing States of the South. The interstate differentials of 
weekly earnings during 1936-37 were smallest in November 1936, 
after the average hours of work had been curtailed in four of the New 
England States and increased in the Southern States. In November, 
the cotton workers of Maine earned an average of $14.37 or 62 cents 
a week more than the $13.75 average in North Carolina. Even in 
November, however, there was a spread of $3.65 between the average 
weekly earnings of $16.16 in Connecticut and the average of $12.51 
in Alabama. 





12 The averages shown in table 7 were based on the sample described in note 10, p. 44 and were constructed 


by the method described on p. 37. 
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T. BLE 7.—Average Weekly Earnings by Regions and 9 States in Selected Months, July 
1936 to July 1937 





Average, N 
Region and State July 1936- ovem- 
: June 1937 ber 1936 





North (8 States)! $17.23 | $15.17} $15.71 $17.72 | $19.10] $18.50 
South (11 States)? 13.96 | 12.89] 13. 4. 14.38! 15.02] 13.81 








New England* 17. 22 15. 08 15. : 11. 76 19. 26 18. 60 
Connecticut : 17. 59 14. 83 16. . 17. 92 19. 70 19. 03 
16. 91 14. 83 14, . 9 17. 54 18. 85 18. 57 
ve Sante ation 16. 92 14. 95 15 . 5 17. 61 19. 08 17.85 
New Hampshire 17.40 14. 71 14. . 4: 18, 11 19. 62 19. 51 
Rhode Island 17. 97 15. 92 -. 64 f 18. 14 19. 73 19.77 
South: Led 
Alabama.._-_--- pa etae te 4 13. 06 11.72 12. 51 3. 3 13. 43 14. 24 13. 61 
Georgia 13. 76 12. 86 13. 29 ; 13. 98 14. 76 13. 82 
North Carolina 14. 25 13.31 13. 75 t 14.79 15. 35 13. 09 
South Carolina E 14, 11 12.74 13. 32 . 14, 47 15. 12 14,72 


























| New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and the 5 New England States listed. From reports of a varying 
number of establishments, declining from 160 in July 1936 to 146 in January 1937, which establishments 
employed in various months from 72,432 to 93,712 wage earners. Minimum coverage for each of the 5 States 
listed was as follows: Connecticut (17 firms), 6,745 employees; Maine (11 firms), 9,831 employees; Massa- 
chusetts ad firms), 30,271 employees; New Hampshire (12 firms), 6,468 employees; Rhode Island (22 firms), 
9,312 employees. 

1 Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and the 4 Southern States listed, 
From reports of a varying number of establishments, rising from 151 in October 1936 to 157 in June 1937, 
which establishments employed in various months from 206,399 to 255,691 wage earners. Minimum 
coverage for each of the 4 States listed was as follows: Alabama (45 firms), 22,638 employees; Georgia (77 
firms), 43,916 employees; North Carolina (195 firms), 71,647 employees; South Carolina (79 firms), 46,478 
employees. 

?No reports were available from Vermont. 


The increased weekly earnings differentials of December 1936 and 
April 1937 reflect the larger increases in wage rates in the New England 
States. By April 1937, the smailest differential among the nine 
States surveyed was the $3.50 difference between average weekly 
earnings in Maine and North Carolina, while the extreme differ- 
ence—between Rhode Island and Alabama mills—amounted to an 
average of $5.49 per week. The further increase in the spread be- 
tween weekly earnings from April to July 1937 was largely due to the 
more severe reduction of working hours in North Carolina. With 
average hours of only 32.5 per week, the workers in North Carolina 
mills were earning an average of only $13.09 in July 1937. These 
earnings averaged $4.76 less than in Massachusetts, the New England 
State with lowest weekly earnings at that time. The extreme spread 
at the end of the period studied amounted to $6.68—between the 
average of $19.77 which was earned in Rhode Island and the $13.09 
which was earned by the cotton workers of North Carolina. 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE IN POLAND! 


EACH OF the three provinces—Russian, German, and Austrian 
from the combination of which the present State of Poland was created 
by the treaty of peace at the end of the World War, had its own system 
of social insurance. These systems were superseded in 1920 by one 
covering the country as a whole. A law passed May 19 of that year, 
provided for compulsory insurance against sickness for all wage earners 
or employees throughout the country, irrespective of age, sex, or the 
amount of their earnings, who were employed in industrial, commercial, 
or transport undertakings, or in the liberal professions. The law was 
amended in 1923, and a new social-insurance act was passed March 28, 
1933, providing for a reorganization of the insurance system covering 
sickness and maternity insurance, invalidity and old-age pensions, 
and death benefits. An amendment by decree of October 24, 1934, 
introduced a wage limit for liability to sickness insurance, and sim- 
plified the administrative organization. 


Coverage 


The law of 1920 covered all wage earners and employees in industry, 
commerce, and the liberal professions, and included in the system 
domestic servants, home workers, and apprentices. The law, in prin- 
ciple, also applied to agricultural workers, but during a transitional 
period which has not yet been terminated, these workers in former 
Austrian and Russian Poland were to remain outside the scope of the 
insurance. The law of 1920 made no distinction between nationals 
and foreigners, but the amendment of 1923 provided that if another 
State restricts the corresponding rights of Polish nationals, regulations 
may be issued restricting the rights in question of citizens of such a 
State resident in Poland. The law of March 1933 maintained the 
principle of general insurance and provided that every person in the 
service of another should be compulsorily insured. Among wage earn- 
ers the only persons excluded (aside from permanent officials of the 
State and of public corporations) were those who already enjoyed 
advantages at least equivalent to those of the general system, by 
virtue of special legislation or regulations approved by the author- 





1 One of a series of articles on sickness insurance; these data are from report by Marcel E. Malige, American 
consul at Warsaw, September 22, 1937, and various publications of the International Labor Office, Genev:. 
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ities. ‘The sickness and maternity scheme applied to the whole of 
Poland except Upper Silesia, which kept its local legislation. The 
agricultural workers, who were provisionally excluded from the system, 
were covered by a special sickness scheme maintained entirely by 
employers. ‘The decree of October 1934 provided that as from April 
1, 1935, workers receiving a monthly wage exceeding 725 zlote? 
should no longer be liable to sickness insurance. 

Persons exempted from liability to insurance include employees 
of the State railways, who are entitled to sick benefit in cash and in 
kind equivalent to that provided under the act of 1933; and employees 
of territorial public bodies, and of undertakings and establishments 
administered by these, insofar as they are entitled to equivalentsick- 
ness benefits. Also, the law does not include temporary employment, 
such as domestic employment, which either is naturally of short 
duration or does not exceed a consecutive fortnight with the same em- 
ployer; casual employment; or other strictly temporary work. 

Voluntary insurance is open to persons who have been compul- 
sorily insured, if contributions have been paid for at least 20 weeks in 
the 52 weeks before the cessation of their liability to insurance, and if 
they give notice of their intention to take out such insurance at least 
3 weeks before the liability to insurance has ceased. Periods during 
which they are in receipt of cash benefits or are performing military 
service are not included in the 3-week limit. Other persons between 
the ages of 16 and 45 may be insured voluntarily if the total annual 
income does not exceed 10,000 zlote. A health certificate from a 
practitioner appointed by the social-insurance fund or from a medical 
board is required for such persons. 


Contributions 


The contributions for intellectual workers amount to 4.6 percent 
of salaries, and for all other persons 5 percent of wages, the total 
amount of a contribution being divided equally between employer and 
employee. The employer is responsible for the payment of the total 
contribution and deducts the portion chargeable to the employee from 
his wage or salary. The calculation of benefits and contributions is 
based on the actual wages of the insured persons, the maximum wage 
standards ranging from 90 to 174 zlote per week. Wages in excess of 
these standards are disregarded for the calculations. In the event of 
any change in the situation as regards wages, the Council of Ministers, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Social Welfare, may order 
that the wage limits be raised or lowered. Persons who receive no 
remuneration—such as apprentices, trainees, voluntary workers, 
ete.—or persons who earn less than 6 zlote a week, are insured on the . 





? Average exchange rate of zloty, 1934=18.85 cents. 
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basis of a weekly wage of 6 zlote. Employers are required to pay t!,. 
entire contribution for such workers. 

In addition to the regular contributions paid, the social insuran: o 
offices charge the insured special fees for medical consultatio), 
visits from doctors, medicines, and dressings, at rates fixed by tle 
Minister of Social Welfare. These fees, as fixed by the Minist«r 
effective January 1, 1934, are 0.20 zloty for each visit by or call on , ; 
doctor, 0.10 zloty for each medicament, etc., prescribed, and 0.:)\) 3 
zloty for each patent medicament or therapeutic requisite. There 
are exemptions from these fees for surgical operations and diagnose <, . th 
certain contagious diseases and serious illnesses specified in the decrec, | + 
and affections of children under 3 years of age. No contributions are 
paid by the Government. 


Benefits | f 


Insured persons are entitled in case of sickness to a medical an 

cash benefit for not more than 26 weeks in respect of each illness. 

The medical benefit includes medical treatment, medicines and dress- ’ 

ings, curative appliances, and appliances for deformities and infirn)i- 

ties. The cash benefit is paid for each day of certified incapacity for 

work caused by sickness, including Sundays and public holidays. | { 

an insured person again becomes incapable of work because of » 

recurrence of the same illness, the second attack is not considered » 

new illness for the purpose of calculating the cash benefit unless tlic 
interruption of his incapacity for work has lasted more than 8 weeks. 

Under the law of 1920 the cash benefit amounted to 60 percent of FF | 

the basic wage. By the law passed in 1933, the benefit was reduce: 

to 50 percent of the average weekly wage of the insured person during 

the last 13 weeks before he fell sick; it was increased as of May |, 

1937, to 60 percent of the basic wage by the Minister of Social Welfare. 

The waiting period for cash benefit is 3 days, the benefit being payab!« 

3 from the fourth day of incapacity, or from the first day of incapacity 
3 if this begins on the fourth or subsequent day of sickness. Cas!) 
sickness benefits are payable on the completion of 4 weeks in com- | 
pulsory or continued insurance, or for persons who have been insure:| 
for not less than 26 weeks during the last 12 months, from the date 
of origin of liability to insurance. Medical and maternity benefits 
are payable from the date of origin of liability to insurance. Benefits 


gure 
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are granted to home workers on the completion of 4 weeks’ insurance. [7 | 
An insured person is not entitled to cash benefit as long as he receives [| , 
his full remuneration under a statutory scheme or collective agreement Sj 
For insured persons maintaining more than two children, accordins |) , 


to the 1933 law, additional bonuses equal to 5 percent of the averag: 
weekly wage were allowed for each child from the third onward, [7 , 
with a maximum for sick benefit and bonuses of 65 percent of the 7 
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average wage. ‘This was increased to 75 percent by the order effec- 
tive May 1, 1937. A daily allowance to families of insured persons 
receiving institutional treatment was raised in 1937 from 25 to 30 
percent of the basic wage, the insured person receiving meanwhile a 
daily allowance equal to 12 percent of his wages. Cash benefits are 
not paid to persons who do not receive remuneration, such as appren- 
tices, trainees, etc. | 

Maternity benefits include free attendance by a medical practi- 
tioner and a midwife, before, during, and after confinement; cash 
henefit for 2 weeks before and 6 weeks after confinement; nursing 
benefit in kind consisting of 1 liter of milk daily or its equivalent in 
cash for a period not to exceed 12 weeks. If incapacity for work 
exceeds 8 weeks, additional benefit may be granted by the insurance 
fund. 

The cash confinement benefit, under the decision operative May 1, 
1937, amounts to 75 percent of the basic wage. The cash benefit and 
the nursing benefit are payable to compulsorily insured women who 
have been engaged in an occupation liable to insurance for not less 
than 4 months out of the last 12 months before the confinement. 

[f maintenance and medical attendance in a maternity home are 
provided, the home benefit or cash hospital benefit is paid instead 
of the cash maternity benefit; or if attendance and nursing is given 
outside, the maternity benefit is subject to a deduction of not more 
than 50 percent. 

Voluntarily insured women are entitled to the cash maternity 
benefit and the milk allowance if they have beer insured for not less 
than 10 months before the confinement. 

A lump-sum funeral benefit equal to three times the actual weekly 
wage is granted on the death of an insured person. 

Members of the family of a compulsorily insured person or of a 
person continuing his insurance, who live in the same household and 
are wholly maintained by such insured person, are entitled to medical 
benefit for a period of not more than 13 weeks in a calendar year; free 
attendance by a medical practitioner and a midwife in maternity 
cases; a nursing benefit equal to one-half that paid to insured persons; 
and a funeral benefit equal to one and one-half times the weekly 
wage of the insured person in the household. 

The insurance fund may require that a sick person be placed in a 
hospital without his consent, if the nature of his sickness is such that 
adequate care cannot be given in the home, if the sickness is infectious, 
if constant attention is necessary, or if the sick person has constantly 
disobeyed the rules of the fund or the doctor’s orders. 

If the receipts of an insurance fund in any 1 year yield a surplus 
above the expenses and the amount of the required reserve, supple- © 
mentary or extraordinary benefits may be paid. 
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Benefits Paid by Agricultural Employers 


Unless individual or collective contracts of employment or awar.|s 
of the arbitration board contain more favorable provisions, accordi:¢ 
to the act of March 28, 1933, agricultural employers are required {0 
grant benefits to employees for not more than 26 weeks, consisting of 
all the expenses of hospital treatment and attendance in childbirth 
and 90 percent of the expenses of medical attendance, with the exce)- 
tion of dental treatment; 90 percent of the expenses for medicaments 
and curative appliances; and benefits in kind. When the value of the 
benefits in kind amount to less than 50 percent of the remuneration of 
the employee, a cash bonus sufficient to bring the total benefit up to 
50 percent of the remuneration shall be paid. The wife of an agri- 
cultural employee, and his children under the age of 15 years, are 
entitled to receive medical and pharmaceutical benefit from the 
employer for not more than 13 weeks in the year. The wives of farin 
workers are also entitled to maternity benefit. Employers are required 
to furnish transportation of such an employee and members of his 
family to a medical practitioner or hospital or to pay the costs of such 
transportation. 

Persons whose employment in agriculture is casual only, and whose 
service for the same employer lasts less than 25 consecutive days, are 
not covered by the assistance scheme, nor are those whose employ- 
ment brings them only a subsidiary income not exceeding 0.50 zloty 
per day. 

Penalties 


Cash benefit may be reduced or withheld in case of sickness inten- 
tionally contraeted by the insured person or contracted owing to his 
participation in brawls or violence, but in this case benefit must be 
paid to the family, if in need. Medical benefit may be suspended if 
there is failure to comply with the doctor’s instructions and the rules 
relating to the conduct of sick persons. If any person has received 
cash benefit unlawfully as a result of incorrect information or false 
documents, he is required to refund the sums received together with 
interest, whether or not he is liable to criminal proceedings. 


Right of Appeal 


In case of dispute concerning benefit, with the exception of optional 
benefits, the insured person has the right of appeal to the arbitration 
board attached to the insurance fund. 


Organization of Medical Services 


Instructions issued by the National Social Insurance Institute in 
the spring of 1936 provided for the unification of the medical service of 
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sickness and maternity insurance. Under the 1933 law, medical aid 
was in the hands of general medical practitioners and dentists who had 
bound themselves by contract to the insurance fund or the Sickness 
Insurance Institution; the services of specialists and nurses were given 
only on authorization by the medical practitioner. Free choice of a 
doctor from among those of the insurance fund was allowed, although 
the sick person could not change doctors during the same sickness 
without the consent of the fund. The present system provides for 
the concentration of all curative and preventive measures in each 
area in the hands of a single practitioner. 

All of Poland, with the exception of Upper Silesia, is divided into 
67 insurance districts, with a single insurance fund for each district. 
Under the present organization of the system, every district is divided 
into several medical areas, each containing 1,000 to 1,500 insured 
persons. For each medical area the chief medical officer of the fund 
appoints a general practitioner, called the family doctor, who is respon- 
sible for the medical service in that area. Applications for medical 
care are made directly to him and not to the fund, whatever the 
nature of the disease. His work is supported and supplemented by 
the services of specialists, under the supervision of the chief medical 
officer of the insurance fund. The family doctor may order hospitali- 
zation when he considers it necessary, but sanatorium treatment and 
the provision of orthopedic appliances are passed upon by the medical 
committee established in the chief town of the district, or by the chief 
medical officer of the fund. The family doctor is required to make out 
for every patient a card containing all necessary information as to 
diagnosis and treatment. He is also responsible for carrying out the 
plan for social hygiene and the prevention of disease in his area. 
Insured persons must be treated on an equality with private patients 
by the family doctor. His fees are paid by the fund and he is for- 
bidden to demand or accept payments from insured persons. 

The chief medical officer controls the medical services of the fund 
and is responsible for the professional qualifications of the practicing 
physicians and other persons engaged in these services. He is also 
responsible for measures to improve the hygiene of workshops and 
dwellings of insured persons. He organizes maternity and infant- 
welfare services and preventive measures against infectious, social, 
and occupational diseases. When it is necessary to apply special 
methods such as radiotherapy, the necessary steps are taken by the 
chief medical officer on the proposal of the family doctor. In towns 
and centers where there is either a medical committee or a represent- 
ative of the chief medical officer of the fund, certificates of incapacity 
issued by family doctors may not be for more than 7 consecutive days, 
the right to issue certificates for longer periods being reserved either 
to the chief medical officer or his representative, or to the medical 
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committee for the district. When the territory of a district fund 
extensive, it is divided into medical districts, each under the char; 
of a district medical officer, whose duties as representative of the chi: { 
medical officer include general supervision and administration of t}). 
medical and preventive activities of the district. 


Administration 


Sickness insurance is administered by territorial funds, each «/ 
which has a monopoly of compulsory social insurance in its area. 1), 
Upper Silesia there are occupational as well as territorial funds. A’ 
the funds are subject to the administrative and financial supervisio), 
of the Central Social Insurance Institute, which in turn is subject 1. 
that of the Minister of Social Welfare. 

The country is divided into districts, the area being fixed in such : 
manner that the number of persons liable to insurance with the fund 
is not less than 10,000, with the exception of a few districts wher: 
the limit may be 5,000. The act provides that the social-insuranc 
funds in the various districts are to be under the administration of . 
governing body, a managing committee, a directorate, an arbitratio) 
board, and an auditing committee; but up to the early part of 1937, 
the first elections to these governing bodies had not been held, and the 
funds were meanwhile being administered by commissioners or manag 
ing committees appointed by the Ministry of Social Affairs. In social- 
insurance funds the membership of which does not exceed 75,000) 
persons liable to insurance, the governing body will consist of 17 mem- 
bers, 12 of whom will be elected by the members of the fund and 5 
appointed by the Minister of Social Welfare. Of the elected member: 
one-third will be elected by the employers and two-thirds by thi 
employees. In funds with a membership of over 75,000 there wil! 
be 25 members, 7 of whom will be appointed and 18 elected. There 
must be at least one woman among the appointed members. 

The decree of October 24, 1934, provided that the various central! 
insurance institutions—sickness and maternity insurance funds, acci- 
dent insurance, the old-age, invalidity and unemployment insurance 
system for salaried workers, and the pension system for wage earners, 
together with the Social Insurance Chamber—should be amalgamated 
in a single organization called the Social Insurance Institute, having 
general supervision of the activities of the different insurance funds. 
As regards sickness and maternity insurance, the institute acts as 
an equalization and reinsurance fund, drawing its resources from a 
levy of not more than one-fifth of the contributions collected by the 
funds. From these sums the institute may grant subsidies or short- 
term loans to funds which are unable to meet their obligations owing 
to economic circumstances or unfavorable health conditions in their 
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districts. The institute also centralizes the work in regard to curative 
‘reatment and prophylaxis for all branches of insurance. 

A medical council was established in connection with the Social 
(usurance Institute by an order issued December 23, 1936, by the 
Jinister of Social Welfare. The council serves as a central advisory 
body on matters relating to curative and preventive treatment. The 

embers of the council include representatives of the medical organi- 
zations, a representative of the Social Insurance Institute, two chief 
medical officers of the territorial funds, a representative of the Minis- 
try of National Defense, and three doctors with an expert knowledge 
of social medicine. The council is responsible for drawing up plans 
for the improvement of the medical service of the social insurance 
system. 

Statistics of Operation 
The average number of persons insured and the average benefits 


paid per insured person are shown for each of the 9 years 1928 to 1936 
in table 1. 


TABLE 1.—Average Number of Persons Insured and Average Paid for Different Classes 


of Sickness-Insurance Benefits in Poland,' by Years, 1928 to 1936 





| | 





Average payment (in zlote) per insured person for— 
| 
res SS. eae = a 
Average | 
, | number of Preven- 
Year | persons . Medical , tive and 
insured Total Cash treat Medi- Hospi- other 
; 2 snefi ae ine als 
benefit | benefit ment cines tals health 





| porrnre 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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2, 518, 000 86. 2 28. 2 23. 5 15. 4 3 
1929... 2, 662, 000 97.9 32. 1 26. 0 16.9 aa. 9 |... 
1930. 2, 580, 000 101. 4 27.2 30. 1 18. 6 23. 1 2.4 
1931. . 2, 391, 000 93.7 22. 2 29.3 16. 5% 23. 0 | 2.7 
1932_. 2, 150, 000 81.1 7.4 27.9 14.3 19. 2 2.3 
GRR gE ANS abd 2, 044, 000 73.8 14. 6 26. 5 12. 4 18.5 1.8 
1934_. 1, 816, 000 60. 4 8.3 21.9 10.8 18. 0 1.4 
1935... 1, 865, 000 46.9 6.1 17.2 8.5 14.3 8 
1936... 1, 957, 000 42.8 6.3 15.9 | 7.3 11. ¢ 
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1 Includes Upper Silesia. 


The amounts paid yearly for the care of sickness, including cash 
benefits, medical and preventive care and treatment, medicines, and 


hospitalization, during the 9-year period 1928 to 1936, are shown in 
table 2. 
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TaBLE 2.—Total Amounts Paid for Different Types of Sickness-Insurance Benefits j: 





























Poland,! 1928 to 1936 A 
Expenditure (in zlote) per year for— di 
ba wr ae Medical Preventive h 
ne- ca and other 
fits treatment Medicines | Hospitals health ré 
measures 
1 
ia aith itecbbiddchencel 194, 000, 000 | 63, 300,000 | 53,000,000 | 34,600,000 | 43,100,000 |......... t 
tical niaintt gti ad 233, 100,000 | 76, 600,000 | 61,800,000 | 40, 100,000 | 54,600,000 |......... 
234, 000, 000 | 62, 900,000 | 69, 500,000 | 42,800,000 | 53, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 f 
Eee 201, 700, 000 | 47,800,000 | 63, 100,000 | 35, 500,000 | 49, 600, 000 5, 700, 000 
_ eee PPR Siok: 158, 900, 000 | 34,000,000 | 54, 700,000 | 28, 100,000 | 37, 600, 000 4, 500, 000 y 
SSS CRS 138, 200, 000 | 27, 400,000 | 49, 660,000 | 23, 200,000 | 34, 700, 000 3, 300, 000 
_ Ja te ee Sy 98, 900, 000 | 13, 500,000 | 35, 800,000 | 17, 800,000 | 29, 500, 000 2, 300, 000 
a a a 78, 700, 000 | 10, 200,000 | 28,900,000 | 14, 200,000 | 24, 000, 000 1, 400, 000 
pI I TI FERS 76, 000, 000 | 11, 200,000 | 28, 100,000 | 12,900,000 | 20, 900, 000 2, 900, 000 t 





! Not including Upper Silesia. 


The contributions paid by employers and workers to the sickness- 
insurance funds, and expenditures for benefits, administration, and 
y other costs, are shown in table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Receipts and Expenditures of Sickness-Insurance Funds of Poland,' 1928 to 
























































1935 
Receipts Expenditures 
Year Contributions by— porron 
. m 
Total Total Benefits tration Other 
Workers § Employers 
_ Zlote Zlote Ziote Zlote Zlote Zlote Zlote : 
ae 282, 500, 000 | 118,800,000 | 163, 700,000 | 297,900,000 | 222,700,000 | 24,900,000 | 50, 300, 000 
/ Mae 322, 200, 000 | 135, 500,000 | 186, 700,000 | 349, 600,000 | 267,100,000 | 29,000,000 | 53, 500, 000 
Sees 309, 600,000 | 130,400,000 | 179, 200,000 | 345, 500,000 | 269, 700,000 | 29, 700,000 | 46, 100, 000 
RES 268, 300,000 | 113,000,000 | 155, 300,000 | 311,300,000 | 233,700,000 | 28,800,000 | 48, 800, 000 
SR 218, 000,000 | 91,400,000 | 126,600,000 | 246,000,000 | 182,600,000 | 24, 500,000 | 38, 900, 000 
sear 192, 800,000 | 80,600,000 | 112,200,000 | 233,800,000 | 159, 800,000 | 23,000,000 | 51, 000, 000 
| EES 124, 300,000 | 63,700,000 | 60,600,000 | 150,100,000 | 118, 700,000 | 18, 700,000 | 12, 700, 000 
see 123, 700,000 | 63,300,000 | 60,400,000 | 132,700,000 | 98,500,000 | 15,400,000 | 18, 800, 000 
! Includes Upper Silesia. 
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FAMILY LOANS IN ITALY 


A NEW Italian social-assistance measure, effective July 1, 1937, pro- 
vides for a system of marriage loans to be granted by the various 
P| Provinces of the Kingdom through the National Fascist Institute of 
Ai: Social Insurance, which is charged with the responsibility of admin- 
i" istering this service. Each loan will amount to between 1,000 and 
f 3,000 lire and will be accorded on the conditions that the husband is 
an Italian citizen, that neither he nor his wife were over 26 years 
of age at the time of their marriage, and that their combined income 
is not in excess of 12,000 lire per annum. 

These and other details of this new plan of social assistance are 
given in the July-August 1937 issue of Supplément de la Revue Les 
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Assurances Sociales, official publication of Istituto Nazionale Fascista 
della Previdenza Sociale, Rome, Italy. 

The loan will be available, after the marriage celebration, to the 
husband and wife jointly, and they will be jointly responsible for its 
return. Repayment is to be made without interest at the rate of 
1 percent monthly for the original amount, and will become due in 
the sixth month from the marriage date or in the eighteenth month 
from that date if in the fifth month it is established that the wife is 
with child. 

If after the fourth year from the day of the marriage the Registra- 
tion Department has received no birth report from a family to which 
a loan has been made, the remainder of such loan must be paid at the 
rate of 2 percent per month. 

On the birth of the first live and normal child, 10 percent of the 
loan is canceled; on the birth of the second, 20 percent; on the birth 
of the third, 30 percent. On the birth of each child payments on the 
remainder of the loan may be postponed for a year. When the fourth 
child is born, alive and normal, the remainder of the loan is canceled. 
Marriage loans are not granted to State employees nor to persons 
eligible for premiums on marriage and for large families. 
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MECHANICAL CHANGES IN THE WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED INDUSTRIES, 1910 TO 1936? 
By Boris Stern, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The advent of the twentieth century found the textile industry 
in the United States already in a high stage of integration and technic. 
development. Most of the production processes and many of the 
machines used today to convert raw cotton or wool into cloth had been 
developed and put into operation prior to the turn of the century. 
By 1910 even the automatic loom had already been used in weaving « 
large variety of cotton-textile products. 

The changes in the textile processing methods and equipment whic) 
have been introduced during the quarter of a century, 1910-36, have 
been of the type generally known in the industry as modernization, 
and were intended to enhance the quality of the product manufactured, 
to reduce and coordinate the number of processes and the number of 
operations in each process, or to reduce the labor requirements per 
unit of output. Many were developed gradually by plant manage- 
ment as a result of long years of experience, but most of the improve- 
ments were the product of the technical advances made in the ma- 
chinery-manufacturing industries. 

There has been great improvement in the machine work and pre- 
cision applied to the manufacturing of textile machinery since 1910. 
Special metals developed in metallurgical laboratories have been 
applied to all places in machines where strain and wear is apt to occur. 
Special types of lubricating oils and lubricating devices provide better 
lubrication, with a saving in labor and lubricants. Plain iron bearings 
have been largely replaced by ball, roller, or impregnated bearings 
which have not only reduced the wear on the machine and the power 
required for operation, but have further simplified the lubrication 
problem. Automatically controlled humidity equipment has been 
generally installed in most up-to-date textile plants, particularly in 
those departments where humidity has a definite effect on the quality 
or operating condition of the product manufactured. 

There is hardly a department or a section in a cotton or woolen mil! 
which has not been affected by this sweep of modernization in textile 


1 Summary of a study of labor productivity in the woolen and worsted industries undertaken by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the National Research Project ofthe W. P.A. The data on 
changes in machinery and the labor requirements presented in the report were prepared in collaboration 
with the Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., a leading textile engineering organization with headquarters in 
Boston, Mass. . 
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machinery. Semiautomatic machines have been made automatic. 
Automatic processes have been simplified and extended. Where the 
same types of machines are still in use they have been redesigned and 
equipped with attachments which have greatly improved their effi- 
ciency, measured by both the quantity and the quality of the product 
manufactured. 

A complete and detailed description of even the major changes in 
the processes and in the machinery used in manufacturing woolen and 
worsted cloth would concern itself largely with a study of gears, shafts, 
cams, lubricating, and other parts which make up the machine, and 
would involve an analysis of machinery and textile engineering far 
beyond the scope of this study. However, the data presented in this 
report are based on such a comprehensive technical analysis which 
dealt not only with changes in methods of manufacturing and equip- 
ment used, but placed particular emphasis on the effects of such changes 
on the labor requirements in manufacturing particular types of woolen 
and worsted cloth. The types of cloth studied are: Thirty-two ounce 
woolen overcoating, 12-ounce woolen flannel, worsted serge, and cot- 
ton-warp worsted-filled suiting. . 

As in the case of cotton textiles,! the analysis is based upon factual 
data obtained by study of woolen and worsted mills. For purposes of 
presentation, however, two hypothetical groups of mills have been 
assumed, one operating under conditions of 1910 and the other oper- 
ating under conditions of 1936. The assumptions which have been 
made regarding these mills are: 

(a) That each mill was engaged in the manufacture of one and the 
same type of cloth in 1910 and 1936 and that it produced an approxi- 
mately equal quantity of finished goods in both periods. 

(6) That each mill was equipped with the best machinery available 
at that time. This machinery is assumed to have operated at the 
machine speeds prevailing in the respective periods. Only such 
machines and equipment as have been proved practical and eco- 
nomical are included. 

(c) That the machinery in both periods was adequately housed in 
buildings designed to meet the requirements of each mill and that the 
mills were provided with such lighting and heating facilities as would 
be considered good engineering in the respective periods, 

(d) That the type of labor available remained constant and work- 
ing hours unchanged throughout both periods. Both groups of mills 
are assumed to have operated on two 40-hour shifts a week. For 
each mill and for each period all so-called processing departments 
(such as yarn dyeing, bleaching, piece dyeing, fulling, napping, and 
miscellaneous finishing processes) and all office and managerial 
functions have been excluded. 





' See Monthly Labor Review, August 1937 (pp. 316-341). 
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(e) That there was “good management” in both periods. Manage- 
ment is an important factor in the output of a plant. It is often 5 
important as and sometimes even more important than good tec), 
nology. For the purpose of this survey, however, the variations in 
man-hour output attributable to the variations in managerial tec)- 
nique are ignored. 

During the period 1910-36 there was a tendency to relieve skilled 
workers of duties and functions which could be effectively performed 
by unskilled hands, with the result that the proportion of skilled to 
unskilled operators was considerably reduced, with corresponding 
reductions in pay rolls. Nevertheless, for the purpose of this survey 
it was deemed advisable to exclude the wage factor and to-combine 
all employee hours regardless of the skill required and the wages paid. 

As was pointed out in the case of cotton textiles, it would have been 
impossible to find any two mills either in 1910 or in 1936 completely 
equipped with the machinery outlined in this survey. In maintain- 
ing the machinery and equipment of a mill it is normally neither 
possible nor desirable to re-equip every department at the same time 
with the most recent and best machinery available. A substantial 
lag in the application of technical developments is generally found 
even in well-managed plants. Méills do not as a rule install improved 
machinery as soon as it is introduced on the market but wait until 
the new machinery has proved to be of value in actual practice, 
until the old machinery wears out, until it appears economical to 
replace it, or until sufficient funds are available for capital expenditure. 

The objective of this study, however, was to measure the changes 
in the output per man per hour of specific types of woolen and worsted 
cloth, which were made possible by changes in machinery and equip- 
ment alone during the quarter of a century between 1910 and 1936. 
Precisely because this was the objective, it was necessary to study 
model mills, built up out of actual operating experience with par- 
ticular types of machinery. The objective could not have been 
accomplished by studying the actual experience of any mill in its 
entirety, as such a mill would be composed of some new and some 
old machinery and would be dependent upon the efficiency of manage- 
ment quite as much as upon the character of its equipment. 

To the extent that the use of less-efficient machinery was wide- 
spread, well-managed units with modern equipment in 1910 and 
1936 were in a position to enjoy a competitive advantage. But with 
all allowance for technological lag, it is evident that mills using less 
efficient equipment than is known to be available on the market 
would find it increasingly difficult to stay in business either through 
exceptional management or through the exploitation of labor. 

The figures in this study cannot show the extent to which an 
average mill in 1910 or in 1936 lagged behind the standard that might 
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reasonably have been attained by a thoroughly modern mill in each 
of those years. They therefore do not show changes in the actual 
demand for labor, but merely indicate the tendencies at work in the 
labor market. If the technological lag had been greater in 1936 
than it was in 1910, there would have been a smaller decrease in labor 
requirements than is indicated in this study. If management had 
caught up in the race with technology, the reduction would have been 
greater. 


Summary of Findings 


The effect of the utilization of the most advanced textile machinery 
on the market in 1936 as compared with the most advanced machinery 
on the market in 1910 is to increase considerably the man-hour 
output in manufacturing the two woolen and two worsted types of 
cloth covered by this survey. Barely half as much labor time would 
have been required in 1936 to produce a given amount of woolen and 
worsted cloth as was required with advanced technology in 1910. 

For the departments covered in this study, the increase in possible 
man-hour output between 1910 and 1936 was 86.4 percent in the manu- 
facture of 32-ounce overcoating and 87.5 percent in 12-ounce woolen 
flannel. Among the worsted products, the increase in the man- 
hour output between 1910 and 1936 was 86.3 percent in ‘worsted serge 
and 87.5 percent in cotton-warp worsted-filled suiting. As a result 
of this increased labor productivity, the man-hour requirements to 
produce an equal yardage of woven woolen and worsted cloth in 1936 
showed a marked decline, averaging about 46.5 percent for the two 
woolen and two worsted products covered by the study (table 1). 


Tasie 1.—Labor Productivity and Man-hour Requirements in Manufacturing Woolens 
and Worsteds, 1910 and 1936 

















Man-hour output of finished product |Requirements for 2 40-hour shifts 
1910 1936 Number of man-hours 
Mill producing— Per- | Yards 
cent of of 
in- | woven oy f 
Pounds} Yards |Pounds| Yards | crease | cloth | 1910 | 1936 — 
crease 
Woolen products: 
32-ounce overcoating !__. 4.99 2.16 9. 21 3.98 | 84.60 | 21,816 | 10,120 5, 480 45. 80 
w 12-ounce wool flannel !_. 3. 08 3. 67 5.79 6.88 | 87.50 | 37,440 | 10, 200 5, 440 46. 70 
Worsted serge !_........ 1,32 1. 56 2. 47 2.90 | 86.30 | 74,400 | 47,840 | 25, 680 46. 30 
Cotton- worsted- 
filled sui ae See 2.13 4, 06 3. 99 7.62 | 87.50 | 129, 500) 21,840 | 11, 680 46. 50 
































' Covers only departments included in this study. 


The manufacturing of woolen and worsted cloth consists of a series 


of processing operations, each requiring a varying amount of labor. 
time. In the production of the 32-ounce overcoating in 1910, the 
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weaving department consumed 46.2 percent of the total labor tir. 
spent in all the departments covered by the study, as against 1( 6 
percent for spinning and only 5.5 percent for blending and picking. 
The effects of the changes in machinery and equipment used in each 
department in 1936 as compared with 1910 were also different. Tc 
possible reduction in the labor-time requirements resulting from t)\e 
changes in technology in 1936 as compared with 1910 was estimated 
at 53 percent for the weaving department, as compared with 71 percent 
in blending and picking and 19 percent in spinning. In studying t\,e 
effects of mechanical changes on the labor requirements of a given 
plant, emphasis must therefore be placed not only on the changes in 
the man-hour output of a particular department or operation, but 
also on the relative importance of the department in the plant as a 
whole. This is illustrated in table 2, which gives the amount of labor 
required to produce 21,816 yards of 32-ounce overcoating in 1910 and 
in 1936, by departments, the relative importance of each department 
in 1910 and 1936, and the changes in the man-hour requirements 
which resulted from the differences in the machinery and equipment 
used in 1936 as compared with 1910. 


TasLe 2.—Changes in Man-hour Requirements to Produce 21,816 Yards of 32-Ounce 
Overcoating in 1910 and 1936, by Processing Departments 























| 1910 1936 
an | Percentag: 
| | decrease 
Department | Relative Relative in man 
|Man-hours importance} Man-hours| importance} hours 
| required | of depart- | required | of depart- | required 
ment ! ment! 
All departments.....................---.-. |___ 10, 120 100.0 5, 480 100.0 4: 
og pisking FEIT SN: WE Sgnenien apeliene> ainda 640 6.3 400 | 7.3 37. 5 
Bien sy Eee eee eee 560 5.5 160 2.9 71.4 
en iD Et cemiemnentatn tare o>angaeemes ds cameo 1, 520 15.0 800 14.6 47.4 
Sp te Bae Ta ee ee. ae 1, 680 16.6 1, 360 24.8 19. 1 
Spooling indicia annasd mcgmhwad 1, 040 10.3 560 10.2 4¢ 
CVO did’ ttis ca wewuvsisws ctccccccéuswss 4, 680 46. 2 2, 200 40.1 53 











! Ratio of the labor time of each department to the total labor time of all the departments. 


Among the different departments in the mills producing woolen 
products, the largest increase in the output per man per hour made 
possible by machine developments between 1910 and 1936 occurred 
in blending and picking. The increase was 208 percent in manufac- 
turing 12-ounce woolen flannel and 237 percent in manufacturing 32- 
ounce overcoating. ‘To some extent there was an incidental improve- 
ment over the types of machines in use in 1910, but the increase was 
due chiefly to the replacement of hand blending as used in 1910 by a 
machine process used in 1936. While 12 blenders working 40 hours a 
week would have been required in 1910 to prepare wool for the picking 
machines, this occupation disappeared entirely in using a 1936 auto- 
matic blending unit. Instead, two general helpers were required in 
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1936. The blending and picking department, however, employs 
comparatively few men, and the large increase in the labor productivity 
in this department did not result in as large a decrease in labor require- 
ments as did smaller increases in productivity in the weaving, carding, 
and spooling departments. 

The increase in the man-hour output in the weaving department, 
averaging 101.9 percent for the 12-ounce flannel and 112.7 percent for 
the 32-ounce overcoating, affected a very substantial proportion of 
the skilled workers employed in the mills. More than half the 
reduction of labor time required throughout the mill was achieved in 
the weaving department. This was brought about by the change 
from semiautomatic slow looms used in 1910 to high-speed automatic 
looms available in 1936. In 1910, one weaver was assigned to operate 
one loom in weaving 32-ounce overcoating and two looms for 12- 
ounce woolen flannel. In 1936, the automatic looms made it possible 
to assign three looms to a weaver in manufacturing 32-ounce over- 
coating and six or more looms to a weaver on the 12-ounce woolen 
flannel. As a result, to weave 21,816 yards of 32-ounce overcoating 
in 1 week of two 40-hour shifts, it would have been necessary in 
1910 to have 48 semiautomatic looms and 96 weavers. In 1936, 
the same amount of identical cloth could be woven on 37 automatic 
looms requiring the attendance of only 26 weavers. These weavers 
in 1936 would have been assisted by two more filling men than in 1910 
and by six drop-wire girls (an occupation that did not exist in 1910). 

The same situation was found in the manufacture of worsted 
products, where the labor productivity of the weaving department 
advanced 121.3 percent for cotton-warp worsted-filled suiting and 
159.3 percent for worsted serge. In 1910, to produce 74,400 yards 
of serge in two 40-hour shifts, the weaving department required 400 
nonautomatic looms attended during two 40-hour shifts by 400 
weavers, 2 looms per weaver. In 1936, the same amount of serge 
could be woven on 234 automatic looms requiring the attendance 
during the two 40-hour shifts of only 112 weavers. 

Significant mechanical advances have also been recorded in the 
spinning, twisting, and spooling and warping departments. Probably 
the most outstanding mechanical change affecting the production of 
yarn has been the replacement of the small bobbins or packages 
formerly used on the mule spinning frame for woolens and cap spinning 
frame for worsteds by the larger packages now used on the ring spin- 
ning frames. Although the yarn-making processes have not under- 
gone any inherent changes, the larger package resulted in greatly 
reducing the amount of doffing required in 1936 as compared with 
1910. In the spooling and warping department the increase in pro- 
ductivity resulted chiefly from the introduction of the larger packages ~ 
and the use of high-speed automatic warpers to take the place of the 
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slow process of spooling the yarn from the small bobbins to jack spools 
and from the jack spools to the warper or dresser (table 3). 


Tasie 3.—Changes in Man-Hour Output of Woolens and Worsteds, by Processing 
Departments, 1910 to 1936 ' 























Woolen cloth Worsted cloth 
Cotton-war; 
32-ounce 12-ounce Worsted 4, 
worsted-filled 
overcoating flannel serge suiting 
Ye Per- | Per- , _| Per- _| Per- 
Department Role cent ot Rete cent ™ Department Rete cent of Bela cent of 
wines i n- a in- : v in- rn 1D 
ficance| °T®8S° | osnge| crease ficance| Te88® | rence) °Fe8°e 
n n n D 
cae. man- “= man- of > man- | ~4 man- 
hour | P® hour part | hour | P8F™ | hour 
ment out ment o ment ment 
* * ut- out- out- 
1910 | Put, i910 2| , put, 19109 put, 1910 a | put, 
1910-36 1910-36 1910-36 1910-36 
Rag picking......__- 6.3 | 54.10 i Ss Sorting, scouring, 6.5 | 93.70 5.1 | 93.80 
Burr ne “Tatar ant  @e 0.8 (*) and picking. 
Blending and pick- 5.5 |237. 30 See § §¢: - ~ see 2.5 | 47.90 2.6 | 35.80 
ing. Top making (comb- 6.2 | 25.70 4.8) 26.10 
 - ae 15.0 | 83.20 | 13.3 81.90 ing and gilling). 

Se 16.6 | 21.60 | 27.5 | 49.80 | Drawing..........-- 10.0 | 15.90 8.1 6.70 
Spooling and dress- | 10.3 | 85.70; 11.8 | 114.40 | Spinning..__.___- _.-| 13.0} 18.20 8.1 18. 50 
ing. >|” SIRES 13.4 |166.70 | (%) | -_---- 
. eee” 46.2 112.70 | 40.4 | 101.90 | Spooling and warp- 2.8 | 70.00  -. il 

ing. 
a .8 | 25.00  » 
Filling preparation..; 5.2 |153.20 | 10.6 | 158. 40 
, (ee RR 39.5 |159. 30 60.8 | 121.30 
































1 Measured for each department in terms of the product made in the department. 
1 Ratio of the labor time of each department to the total labor time of all the departments. 
3 Not required. 
4 No change. 
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Changes in Manufacturing Processes and in Labor Requirements, 
1910 to 1936 


Although woolens and worsteds are commonly spoken of together, 
in a strict sense the manufacture of the two cannot be said to be com- 
parable. As a matter of fact their chief point of likeness is that they 
use a common raw material, namely, either virgin wool or any of 
the many combinations of virgin and reclaimed wools. Woolen 
fabrics for the most part are rough surfaced, and often somewhat 
matted in appearance. Worsteds are generally smooth surfaced, so 
that they resemble cotton textiles rather than woolens and their 
weave is plainly discernible. 

The characteristic difference between woolen and worsted fabrics 
arises out of the types of yarn used in their construction. Wool 
yarns are processed to allow for a blending or interlocking of adjacent 
threads. The fibers are crossed and intermixed in a more or less 
indefinite manner. Worsted yarns, on the other hand, are so formed 
that the fibers lie more or less straight and parallel to one another, 
with the individual threads more tightly spun than woolen threads, 
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Fewer major processes are required in the manufacture of woolens 
than in that of worsteds. The essential processes in the manufacture 
of worsteds are more subdivided and the operations more often 
repeated several times. The machinery and the methods employed 
for products of such contrasting characteristics naturally are quite 
dissimilar and for that reason it has been deemed advisable to treat 
them separately, although, as has been noted, the total effect of the 
various types of machinery change have been almost the same on the 
two types of production. 


MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN PRODUCTS 


The cloth construction of the two woolen products studied was the 
same in 1936 asin 1910. It is generally recognized that on the aver- 
age the quality of woolen cloth of a specified construction was higher 
in 1936 than in 1910. This was due to the more scientific method 
of handling the raw material in 1936 and to a more effective control of 
humidity in the departments where moisture has a direct influence on 
the strength and quality of the yarn manufactured. No method, 
however, is available to measure even approximately the improvement 
in the quality of the cloth produced in 1936 as compared with 1910. 
It may be considered as incidental to the general advance in the art 
of management and in the technology of manufacturing and as such 
may be disregarded in the present analysis of the effects of changes in 
machinery on output and labor requirements. 

The 32-ounce overcoating was assumed to be manufactured from 
a blend composed of about 85 percent picked worsted suiting, top- 
coating and overcoating clips, and rags, and 15 percent virgin wool. 
This blend makes a medium-grade shoddy woolen yarn. The 12- 
ounce wool flannel was assumed to be manufactured from a blend of 
about 60 percent scoured wool and 40 percent worsted noils. This 
blend makes a high-grade woolen yarn. 

With the exception of the first production process, which is rag- 
picking for the 32-ounce overcoating and burr picking for the 12- 
ounce flannel, the subsequent major processes used and their order are 
identical for the two types of cloth. They are: Blending and pick- 
ing, carding, spinning, spooling and dressing, and weaving. 

Rag and burr picking department.—The rags and clips used in mak- 
ing the 32-ounce overcoating in 1936 were first put into a cone-shaped 
duster where the stock was violently beaten and shaken by rotating 
blades to remove the dust and dirt. They were then sorted and 
delivered to a picking machine which loosened the fibers and tore 
them apart until the stock was reduced to the consistency and struc- 
ture of loose wool. From the ragpicker it was delivered by a screen- 
type condenser to a large feeder on the lumper, a machine which 
removed the unopened and unfiberized bits or pieces of rag. 
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The machinery used for ragpicking was simple in design and con- 
struction. The stock was fed either manually or mechanically to 
set of rollers which carried it into the machine where a rapidly revol,- 
ing cylinder equipped with sharp teeth tore the rags apart and loosened 


FIGURE 1.—GREASE, DIRT, BURRS, AND OTHER FOREIGN MATTERS ARE REMOVED 
FROM WOOL BY THE SCOURING PROCESS. (SEE P. 80.) 


the fibers. To preserve the fiber strength of the rags the stock was 
oiled with emulsion before it was fed to the machine. 

Several improvements were made in the ragpicking departmen: 
during the period from 1910 to 1936. Large-capacity cone-shape 
dusters not in use in 1910 became standard equipment, and emulsion 
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oils were applied mechanically instead of by hand. The picker in 
use in 1936 was a much larger machine and was more ruggedly built. 
[t could process from 175 to 200 pounds of rags per hour as compared 
with 75 pounds in 1910. Only 4 ragpicking machines were required 
in 1936 to do the work of the 10 needed in 1910 and the number of 
machine tenders was reduced from 8 to 4. The 4 lumper feeders who 
formerly oiled the stock and transferred it to the lumpers by hand 
were eliminated, but'’2 cone-duster men were added to tend the cone 
duster not used in 1910. 

Burr picking is an operation performed on virgin wool to remove all 
burrs and vegetable matters before it is carded. It opens the wool 
locks, leaving the stock in a more fluffy or “lofty” condition. The 
wool is fed by hand or automatically to a revolving brush which yields 
it to the teeth of a revolving cylinder. The set of rolls in the burring 
machine subject the stock to a lashing and beating which loosens the 
burrs and removes them from the wool. The stock is then expelled 
from the machine by a delivery brush and is carried by pneumatic or 
mechanical conveyors to the blending bins. The burr picker in use 
in 1936 was of practically the same design as the 1910 picker, with no 
material change in production capacity on a similar class of work. 
There was, however, a decided improvement in the construction of 
the machine and in the materials used in the various rolls. These 
improvements served to reduce the upkeep cost of the machine but 
did not raise its productivity to any extent, and the labor require- 
ments of the department remained unchanged (table 4), 


TaBLE 4.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Woolen Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Rag and Burr Picking Department 





Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 





Man-hours 
1910 1936 Occupation 





1910 1936 





RAG PICKING—21,816 YARDS OF 32-OUNCE OVERCOATING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





1 10-ft. oone rag duster with s > Overseers. .......... 80 80 
_ 00} ie t—output a Ragpicker feeders...| 320 160 

10 ragpickers (each with cylin- 4g of shoddy pickers (each with | Lumper feeders___.. 160 | (*) 
der 20 x 30 in.)—output 75 der 27 x 40 in.) output 175 to | Cone-<dustar men___.| () 80 
Ib. per hour. 200 Ib. per hour Stockmen........... 80 80 
Stock al oiled and transferred to | 2 ceiling-type condensers with ex- ——— | —_—_ 
lumpers by hand. haust fans to deliver stock to Total... .| 640 400 


lumpers. Percent of decrease ..|_..._- 37. 50 
2 lumpers average output 400 | 2 lumpers with large feeders—out- 

lb. per hour. put 400 Ib. per hour. 
2 wool blowers and line of eine 08 1910. 
pipes to stock bins. 











BURR PICKING—37,440 YARDS OF 12-OUNCE FLANNEL IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





1 2cylinder burr picker with | Same as in 1910. Burr-picker oper- 80 80 
— feed—output 275 ators. 
b. per hour. 
l No! 5 wool blower and line of 
pipes to pipes to stock bins. 

















1 Job eliminated by 1936. iJob did not exist in 1910. 
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Blending and picking department.—Blending is a mixing or amalg,- 
mation of shoddy and virgin wools of different colors, qualities, a1) (| 
characteristics. Picking further mixes the stock, untangles matted 
and lumpy wools, oils the fibers, and puts the stock in form suitable 
for carding. In 1910 the blending of the wool was done by hand by 
piling on top of one another on the floor layers of different stocks. 
The stock would then be processed through a Fearnaught picker, 
again blended by the layer method on the floor, and processed a second 
time through the picker. The emulsion oils were applied by a brusii- 
type oiler on the second run through the picker. 

Several methods were used in 1936 to mix the component parts of 
the blend evenly by mechanical means and to feed the blend to thie 
Fearnaught picker. The machinery generally used consisted of larve 
feeders with weigh boxes which mixed, weighed, and periodically dis- 
charged the proper amount of stock on a lattice apron, which in turn 
delivered it to the automatic feeder of the Fearnaught picker. The 
number of weighing feeders required depended upon the number of 
stocks involved in the blending operation. Four feeders with weigh: 
boxes were required to blend and mix the shoddy and the wool used in 
manufacturing the 32-ounce overcoating covered by this study. 

After passing through the Fearnaught picker the wool was pulled 
through a screen-type condenser where much of the dust and fine dirt 
was removed. The condenser was usually set up to discharge the 
stock to a large feeder directly connected to a mixing picker. A spray- 
type oiling attachment was commonly placed on the lattice apron be- 
tween the feeder and the mixing picker. The Fearnaught picker used 
consisted of a large cylinder covered with cockspur teeth and an adja- 
cent set of rolls similarly covered with teeth. The teeth on the cylin- 
ders separated the wool bunches and mixed the fibers. 

The modern Fearnaught picker has been materially strengthened 
and changed in size, type, and spacing of the teeth so that the damage 
to the wool fiber has been materially reduced. This change has greatly 
contributed to the uniformity of the carding and spinning processes 
to follow. The amount of emulsion oils applied is not only well regu- 
lated, but is so finely broken up that a uniform distribution can be 
obtained. This method of blending and picking not only requires 
less labor but eliminates the element of human error in blending. A 
more uniform distribution of the various component fibers was ob)- 
tained in 1936 than was possible by the hand process in 1910. 

The automatic blending process used in 1936 eliminated the services 
of the 12 hand blenders needed in 1910 for the 32-ounce overcoating 
and the 10 blenders for the 12-ounce wool flannel. One or two genera! 
workers were added to do the odd jobs formerly performed by the 
blenders. The department also needed less supervisory personnel in 
1936 than in 1910 (table 5). 
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T BLE 5.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Woolen Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Blending and Picking Department 








Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 
Man- 
hours 
1910 1936 Occupation FECES OE 
1910 | 1936 








21,816 YARDS OF 32-OUNCE OVERCOATING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 








1 automatic blending unit (i. e., | Overseers........._- @) 1 
4 mixers delivering stock to long | Picker feeders_.._._- 80 80 

feeder of Fearnaught pe. cdatcks eaten 480 | (2) 
| 48-in. Fearnaught picker with | 1 48-in. Fearnaught picker with | General..........._- () 80 
automatic feed—output 1,400 Ib. ——— feed—output 1,400 lb. —_— 
per hour. per b (a 560 | 160 
1 48-in. “sizing icker with auto- | Percent of decrease._|_..._ 71. 43 


matic feed and spray-type oiling 
attachment— output 1,200 Ib. 
per hour. 

1 brush oiling attachment. 1 ceiling-type condenser with ex- 
haust fan. 

1 wool blower and pipe line to card | Same as in 1910. 


bins. 

(Wool and shoddies blended 
by hand, using layer method on 
floor. Processed through picker 
twice, with a floor blending be- 
tween thetworuns. Emulsion 
oils applied b , pm 1 -type oiler 
during secon 

















37,440 YARDS OF 12-OUNCE FLANNEL IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 








Equipment and output same as | Equipment and output same as | Overseers.._.......- 80 40 
above. above. Stockmen..........- 80 40 
Picker feeders___...- 80 80 
(“ss ST (?) 
EE (3) 
, 640 | 200 
Percent of decrease__|_...- 68. 75 

















1 Overseer wp in ragpicking department. 
? Job eliminated by 1936. 
+ Job did not exist in 1910. 


Carding department.—After passing through the picker, the wool is 
ready to be carded and is blown to bins adjacent to the carding room. 
Carding opens and disentangles the wool, separates the fibers, combs 
out most of the foreign substances not previously removed, and sep- 
arates the wool fibers into a number of ends of roping or roving suit- 
able for spinning. This process may be regarded as the first operation 
in the manufacture of woolen yarn, since upon leaving the card, the 
wool for the first time appears in the form of a continuous rope. 

Wool usually undergoes three stages of carding. The three cards 
used are arranged in tandem and are called the breaker, intermediate, 
and finisher cards. For extra-heavy stock such as is used in the manu- 
facture of 32-ounce overcoating, four cards are often used. The wool 
is fed to the breaker card by an automatic weighing and feeding 
mechanism and is delivered to a set of teeth-clothed rolls called a 
breast, which transmits it to the first cylinder of the card. Each card 
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consists of one very large cylinder and a number of different-size b. | 
smaller cylinders called “workers” and “strippers.” All cylinders. 
small and large, are covered with card clothing consisting of a solid 
layer of cloth thickly studded with fine wire points. Some of thc 
smaller cylinders revolve in the same direction and some in the oppo- 
site direction to the larger cylinders. By this method the wool fibers 
are thoroughly loosened and mixed, and the wool transferred from 
one cylinder to another. From the breaker and intermediate caris 
the stock is drawn in the form of a continuous rope or band and is 
transferred to the next card either on the Apperly feed or on the 
center-draw broad-band intermediate feed. From the last or finisher 
card the wool is drawn in the form of a number of separaté narrow 
ribbons which pass through a rubbing apparatus, are converted into 
ropings or rovings, and are wound upon jack spools ready for spinning. 

A modern set of woolen cards is equipped with a highly sensitive 
large-capacity automatic feeder. The stock is conveyed to the card 
from the hopper of the feeder by means of a lifting or elevator apron 
and is dropped into a weighing pan. The pan is so balanced that 
when the necessary amount of stock has been delivered to it the 
delivery automatically stops and the stock is dropped upon the 
feeding apron of the card. 

The replacement of the Apperly feed by the center-draw broad- 
band intermediate feed made it possible to deliver the stock from one 
card to another in a more fluffy or “lofty’’ condition, so that the 
carding operation could be started immediately instead of first re- 
opening the stock, as was necessary with the Apperly feed. It also 
resulted in less waste of wool and better control of the fibers. 

In 1910 the separation of the web of wool on the finisher card into 
ribbons was performed by means of the doffer cylinders which were 
covered only with rings or strips of card clothing instead of being 
completely covered. The arrangement of the rings on the two doffer 
cylinders was such that the covered area on one cylinder corresponded 
to the blank area on the other. When the sheet of wool fiber passe 
between the rings of the cylinders it was divided into as many narrow 
ribbons as there were sets of rings on the two cylinders. It was cus- 
tomary in 1910 to draw in this manner 48 good ends of wool roping 
and wind them on jack-spool drums. 

By 1936 the ring doffers on the finishing card had been generally 
replaced by another device called tape condensers. The thin we!) 
which covered the entire width of the card now passed between a pair 
of metal rolls recessed at intervals with deep grooves through whic!) 
ran a series of leather belts called condenser tapes. Here the we! 
was split into narrow flat ribbons of exactly the same width an‘ 
thickness. The leather belts conveyed the ribbons between wide 
leather aprons where, by a peculiar rubbing action of the aprons, the 
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ribbons were converted into smooth round slivers which were wound 
on large wooden spools. On the 1936 modern card, 60 inches wide, 
equipped with tape condensers, and four banks of rubbing aprons, it 
was possible to draw as many as 120 good ends simultaneously. 


settee” 2D 


are. 





FIGURE 2.—WOOLEN CARD IN OPERATION. 
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The production per wool card obtainable in 1936 was, therefore, 
approximately two and one-half times that possible on a wool card 
J + in 1910. The design and construction of the card permitted easy and 
e quick adjustment, which required a minimum of maintenance labor. 
Q The tape condensers processed more than twice as many ends as was 
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possible in 1910. The jack-spool winder was perfected so that tlie 
amount of roping wound on the spool was nearly doubled. It also 
unwound on the mule in the spinning frame with less end breakage: 
The increase in the amount of roping per spool reduced the labor 
required for doffing in the card room and for creeling in the spinning 
process. Vacuum stripping was developed and perfected, which, 
increased the efficiency of the card through a reduction in the time 
lost in stripping, at the same time requiring less labor for stripping. 
Labor requirements in the carding department were reduced 47 
percent. The decrease in the number of machines, resulting from their 
increased capacity per hour, accounted for most of this change, and 
affected the various occupations to almost the same extent. - 


TaBLe 6.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Woolen Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Carding Department 





Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 





Man-hours 


1910 1936 Occupation 


1910 | 1936 














21,816 YARDS OF 32-OUNCE OVERCOATING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 























14 sets of 3-cylinder cards, 48X60 | 6 sets of 4-cylinder cards, 6060 | Overseers... _........ 40 40 
aes iat ee | cee ot eed | te 10 | 
set equip w ach set equip w on men........| 160 8) 
automatic feed, 20-in. breast, large automatic feed, 30-in. | Feedersandbinmen| 240 | 1 
Apperly intermediate feed, breast, broad-band intermedi- | Alley men_--_......-. 160 80 
1é-in. ring doffer, 2 banks of ate feed, 4 banks of double Finisher tenders....| 320 160 
— apron condensers, and apron tape condensers, and 4 | Strippers...........- 480 | 16 
-spool drums to receive jack drums to receive 96 | Waste men. -......_. 80 si) 
re ends of roping.) good ends of roping.) —_|— - 
Stripping done by hand. 6 vacuum stripping units. . SSE 1,520 | 800 
Output per card 50 Ib.-per hour. Output per card 120 Ib. per hour. | Percent of decrease__|.....- 47.37 
37,440 YARDS OF 12-OUNCE FLANNEL IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 
17 sets of 3-cylinder cards, 4860 | 7 sets of 3-cylinder cards, 6060 | Overseers._......... 40 
in. in. Second hands_...... 40 4 
(Each set oumiaped with (Each set equipped with | Section men........| 160 80 
automatic feed, 20-in. breast, neue automatic feeder, burr | Feedersandbinmen.| 240 | 1 
Apperly intermediate feed, cleaners, broad-band inter- | Alley men.__....._- 160 80 
16-in. ring doffer, 2 banks of mediate feed, 4 banks of | Finisher tenders....| 320 | 1% 


— apron condensers, and double apron tape condensers, | Strippers and waste | 400 | 10 
jack-spool drums to receive and 4 lecaneul doume to ber men. 


of soins) ceive ends of K soptn ) il — 
suit fd end of op evens aiaeban Ges “s - ET 1,360 | 720 
Ontpnt er rd Male per hour. | Output per pig: oo Ib, , ey Percent of decroase._|...... 47. 06 

















Spinning department.—After passing through the carding depart- 
ment, the stock, in roving form wound on jack spools, is ready to 
be spun into yarn. Spinning “drafts” or attenuates the roving to 
reduce it in diameter and increase its length until a yarn of the desire: 
size is obtained. It also twists the yarn to give it sufficient strengt! 
for its intended purpose. 
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There are two types of machines for spinning wool yarn—the mule, 
which is the older machine, though extensively used, and the ring 
spinning frame, which has come into common use in recent years and 
is gradually replacing the mule in the spinning of warp yarn. 

The mule frame is a complicated machine which consists of three 
main parts—the beam, the carriage, and the head. The beam is 
stationary and supports the creel for the roving and the rollers. The 
carriage moves forward and backward and contains the spindles and 





FIGURE 3.—SPINNING MULE IN OPERATION, SHOWING CARRIAGE IN AND OUT. 


the mechanism by which the yarn is wound upon the bobbin. The 
head contains all the gears and pulleys required for the operation of 
the mule. 

The method of spinning yarn on the mule frame is essentially as 
follows: The carriage is brought close to the delivery roll and the mule 
operator or spinner passes the roving from the jack spools under the 
rolls, connects it to the spindles, and sets the frame in operation. 
The carriage then slowly recedes from the head, carrying the roving 
with it. When the carriage reaches the point set by the drafting 
requirements of the yarn, the rolls cease delivering roving, but the 
carriage continues to recede, thus pulling out or drafting the roving 
to the required length. The spindles start revolving at a higher speed 
than previously and in this way impart a twist to the yarn. After 
traveling the entire distance, the carriage begins to move backward 
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to the head and releases the mechanism by which the yarn is wound 
upon the mule bobbin. 

The process of spinning on a mule frame is therefore not continuo: 
as only part of the time is devoted to actual spinning. The ri 
spinning frame, however, performs the operation of spinning in a 
continuous process. The roving is drafted without interruption 
between sets of high-speed drafting rollers, is given the needed twist 
by the traveler, which revolves around the bobbin on the ring, and 
is wound continuously upon the bobbin. 
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FIGURE 4.—ON RING SPINNING FRAMES THE OPERATION IS CONTINUOUS AND 
BOBBINS ARE SEVERAL TIMES AS LARGE AS THOSE USED ON MULE. 


— 





The ring spinning frame has been developed and applied to thc 
wool industry during the past 10 to 12 years. The draft on the ring 
frame is comparable with that obtainable on a mule but the produc- 
tion on a ring frame spindle is much greater than can be obtained on 
the mule. However, the principal advantage of the ring frame over 
the mule has been the larger size of bobbin used on the ring frame. 
In 1910 the mule bobbin contained from 2 to 2% ounces of yarn of 
the type used to make 32-ounce overcoating. In 1936 the size of 
the bobbin used on a modern mule was increased to contain about 
12 ounces of yarn, while the bobbin on the ring frame held about 18 
ounces. The increased size of the package used in 1936 both on the 
mule and ring frames eliminated a large amount of doffing labor 
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required in 1910. At the same time it also resulted in a considerable 
reduction in the labor required in the subsequent spooling and dressing 
operations. 

The work done by 24 mule spinners in making 32-ounce overcoating 
in 1910 was done in 1936 by 8 mule and 8 ring spinners, assisted by 
4 ring-frame doffers. In the making of 12-ounce wool flannel, 50 mule 
spinners were replaced by 14 mule and 14 ring spinners assisted by 4 
doffers. ‘These changes were made possible by the change from mules 
to ring spinning frames in the making of warp yarn and by the use of 
higher-speed mules in making yarn for filling. The larger-size bobbins 


FIGURE 5.—BOBBINS SPUN ON WOOL-SPINNING FRAME. MULE SPUN BOBBIN IN 
FOREGROUND. 


on the ring frames made possible the reduction in the number of bobbin 
boys from 6 to 4, while the larger amount of roving wound on the 
jack spools in the carding department accounted for the reduction in 
the number of roving carriers from 6 to 4 for both types of cloth 
studied (table 7). 

Spooling and dressing department——The yarn wound on bobbins 
or cops in the spinning process must undergo several preparatory 
handlings before it can be used in weaving. The manner in which the 
yarn is prepared for the loom depends on whether it is to be used for 
warp or for filling. The yarn used for filling, if wound on bobbins 
sufficiently small to fit into the loom shuttle, is transferred directly 
to the weaving department. Otherwise it is rewound on bobbins 
suitable for the loom. Warp yarn, on the other hand, must first be 
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spooled on jack spools or cones and then dressed (i. e. wound in 
proper order) for weaving on a reel and on the loom beam. 


TaBLe 7.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Woolen Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Spinning Department 
































Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 
Man-hours 
1910 1936 Occupations - 
1910 | 1936 
21,816 YARDS OF 32-OUNCE OVERCOATING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 
1 
For warp: 
7 96-spindle ring frames: Overseers. ......... 40 40 
Gage between centers of | Second hands -_-_-_-_-. 40 40 
bobbins, 6% in. Section men and 80 80 
Dine ae wring, 44 “ *. Di 
. eter 0 g, ule spinners-_...- 960 | 320 
For werp end | Ss: hid Traverse, 12 in. Ring spinners....... Q) | 320 
G P Det aie al Weight of yarn per bobbin, | Bobbin boys......- 240 | 160 
bobbins, 2 in. age: ’ Ring frame doffers (1) 160 
Length of bobbin, 74 in. prem. “protection per frame | Yarn weighers-.-.. 80 80 
Traverse (section of bob- at 80 percent efficiency 52 Ib. | Roving carriers_-... 240 | 160 
per as per spindle, 0.54 lb. —|—— 
by —- with yarn), Per hour ae oo 1, 680 |1, 360 
Weight ot yarn per bob- For a Foe Percent of decrease.|.._._- 19. 05 
Average production per mule Oe aie sein. centers of 
2 es eee Length of bobbin, 8% in. 
= hour; per spindle, Traverse, 7% in. . 
. 18 b per hour. We t of yarn per bobbin, 
oz. 
Average production per mule at 
73 cent efficiency 83 Ib. 
per hour; per spindle, 0.23 Ib. 
per hour. 
37,440 YARDS OF 12-OUNCE FLANNEL IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 
For warp 
ri 14 j20-spindle ring frames: 
Gage, 6 in. Overseers... ........ 40 40 
Diameter of ting, 4% in. Second hands_..... 40 40 
i —_ of bobbin, 14 in. —- men and| 160 80 
For warp and filling: av ci ~ mers. ‘ 
a ght of yarn per bobbin, | Mule spinners_.._.. 2,000 | 560 
25 ae 18 oz. Frame spinners....| (2) | 560 
pet of bobbin, 7¥ in. Average production per frame | Bobbin boys-.....-- 240 160 
Trav 6% in. at 90 percent efficiency 15.7 Ib. | Ring frame doffers.| (') 160 
Wei bt ef bob- a our; per spindle, 0.131 | Yarn weighers...._- 80 80 
bi in, Sos. yarn per er inl per hour. Roving carriers... .| 240} 160 
Average production per mule | *° 7",06- — 
pindle mules: | ae 2,800 |1, 840 
~ “aor tears eat coe Gage, 2 in. Percent of decrease .|_____- 34. 29 
0. 055 Ib. per hour. sane of ee. 844 in. 
Weight of yarn, 3 oz. 
Average production per mule at 
83% percent efficiency 24.87 Ib. 
per hour; per spindle, 0.069 Ib. 
per hour. 

















1 Job did not exist in 1910. 


In 1910, warp yarns were first wound from the small bobbins to 
jack spools, each containing from 30 to 50 ends, by means of a simple 


winding mechanism called a jack spooler. 
usually from 5 to 12, were then placed in a creel and the yarn was first 


dressed upon a reel and then wound on the loom beam. 








A number of these spools, 
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The use of larger packages on the modern mules and on the ring 
spinning frame paved the way for a complete change in the method of 
warp dressing, especially for large lots of the same type of yarn. In 
1936, a high-speed cone winder was used to transfer the yarn from the 
spinning bobbins to cones which contained more yarn and were more 
suitable for dressing on the high-speed warper. However, in some 
cases where especially large bobbins were used, the dressing was done 
directly from the large bobbins. 

The warper consists of a large V-shaped creel containing from 500 to 
800 large bobbins or cones magazined to draw from 250 to 400 live 
ends. The yarn from the base of one cone is tied to the tip of another, 
thus making it possible to have continuous dressing without stopping 
for creeling. From the creel the individual threads of yarn pass 
through a frame equipped with stop-motion fingers or wires which 
automatically stop the warper when an end breaks. They then enter 
the hack stand, or dresser, through a gathering comb or a gathering 
reed and pass over a measuring roll which is used to measure the 
amount of yarn warped. From the measuring roll the yarn passes 
through a neck reed which condenses it to the proper width and then 
on tothe reel. The yarn is transferred from the reel to the loom beams 
in a manner similar to that used in 1910. The modern beamers, how- 
ever, are equipped with compression rollers which increase the amount 
of yarn wound on the loom beam. 

The larger packages produced on the ring spinning frames and the 
change from slow spooling to cone winding resulted in the replacement 
of 16 spoolers for the 32-ounce overcoating and 18 spoolers for the 
12-ounce flannel by 6 cone winders in each case. The high-speed 
warpers and magazined creels accounted for the reduction in the 
dressing forces from 6 to 4 in the 32-ounce overcoating and from 10 to 
6 in the 12-ounce woolen flannel (table 8). 

Weaving department.—Woolen-fabric weaving is similar to cotton- 
textile weaving, and the looms are similar in design but somewhat 
heavier in construction. Most woolen fabrics in 1910 were woven 
on nonautomatic looms, that is, looms requiring the weaver to stop 
the loom and to replenish the filling supply by hand. Since that time 
the automatic box loom has been developed, which replenishes the 
filling supply automatically without stopping the loom. Stop 
motions on the warp yarns not only stop the loom when a breakage 
occurs but also indicate the position of the broken warp thread. 
These automatic features have reduced the time required of the 
weaver, per loom, sufficiently so that more looms can be assigned to 
each weaver. The weaving efficiency has also been increased by 
the automatic filling replenishment. 

The modern loom has been completely redesigned into a more— 
smoothly operating machine, with less part breakage, and as a result 
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the labor required to keep the loom in adjustment has been materia | 
reduced. The loom speeds have been increased. 
Below is a partial list of the major developments in loom constr 
tion and design since 1910, without regard to the order of the; 
importance: 
(a) Completely redesigned loom, with precision machine work 
better materials wherever desirable, and balanced motions to rediic 
vibration. 


TaBie 8.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of W. 
Woolen Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Spooling and Dressing Department 


ven 





Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 








Mapn-! 


1910 1936 Occupation 


1910 | 1936 








21,816 YARDS OF 32-OUNCE OVERCOATING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 


























Spooling or winding: aE - or winding: Second hands-.-_-_..- 80 8 
8 50-end jack with 40-spindle cone winder (trav- ay ag ERE SORE 640 
40-in. sp between one ae mes 6 - ), with wind- inder tenders... (?) 240 
heads. ye bang ithiadees 240) & 
Output per unit 46 Ib. per Output at > tn clency 360 | Creel hands_.......- @) | 8 
hour. Ibs. unit per hour; per | Beam men._.......- 80| 8 
sp 9 Ib. per hour. —_—— -— 
: . _ 1,040 | 56 
3 complete units (each con- 1 magazine-type creel (500 to 800 | Percent decrease. .._/.....- 46.1 
sisting of creel with 5 to 12 magazi to form 
a= spools, a hack stand to 400 live ends, equipped 
with roll, a neck with individual end tensions 
or reducing a 4-section and stop motions, a hack 
pin-type ree] 4 yds. in cir- stand with measuring roll, a 
—a and 80 in. long, neck reed, 2 stove-pi ype 
1 mow with com- pinless reels, and 1 ge 
~ait* rolls a dng speed 200 to 250 yd. a. 
ute. 
Output per unit 97.2 yd. per Output per unit 375 yd. per 
hour. hour. 
37,440 YARDS OF 12-OUNCE FLANNEL IN TWO 4-HOUR SHIFTS 
Spooling or winding ey or winding: Second hands. ...... 80 80 
"s 9 50-end jack “spoolers, —_ 1 60-spindle cone winder (trav- | Spoolers............- 720 | (') 
32-in. spread ood of —- 6in.), with wind- inder tenders... _. (2) 240 
heads. 450 yd. per minute. | Dressers............. 320 | 
Output per unit 27 Ib. per output at t at 80 percent efficency | Creel hands_........ (?) 80 
hour. Ib per unit per hour; per ST eS 80 80 
— 4.15 Ib. 4 hour. — 
° Total_........ 1,200 | 560 
4 complete units of same Same dressing equipment as | Percent decrease. ...|.....-. 53. 33 
—_ equipment as above. 
above. 
Output per unit 118.4 yd. per Output per unit 490 yd. per 
hour. hour. 

















1 Job eliminated by 1936. 


4 Job did not exist in 1910. 


(6) Improved let-off and take-up motions, insuring more evenly 
woven fabrics. 


(c) Larger loom beams which reduce the labor required for warp 
changing and loom adjusting. 
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(d) Redesigned shuttle boxes which permit the use of larger filling 
bobbins, thus reducing the frequency of bobbin transfers and loom 
stoppages at the time of transfer. 


(e) Materially improved warp stop motions, greatly decreasing the 
inspection time required of the weaver. 


(f) Developed and greatly improved automatic filling transfer 
motion for box looms. - 

(g) Redesigned shuttle tensions and shuttle eyes, resulting in a 
reduction of loom stops at the time of the bobbin transfer and making 
possible the weaving of cloth with more uniform tension. 

(h) Flat steel heddles, replacing the wire heddles or cotton harnesses 
of 1910. The flat steel heddles are easier on the yarn and, having a 
longer life, require less frequent drawing in. 

(i) Feelers developed for use on woolen looms and improved in 
their sensitivity, thus reducing filling waste and the labor of main- 
taining adjustments. 


TaBie 9.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Woolen Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Weaving Department 











Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 
1910 1936 Occupation Man-hours 
1910 | 1936 





21,816 YARDS OF 32-OUNCE OVERCOATING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





48 82-in. nonautomatic 4 x 1 box | 37 82-in. automatic heavy ty Hd : Overseers...........- 40 





40 
loo with speed 100 picks box looms oustenea Second hands..-_._-- 80 80 
per minute. clocks and stop 2s Ma w Weavers ?_.......... 3, 840 | 1,040 
nop em loom when a thread saan Loom fixers_.......- 160 | 160 
indicate position of broken | Filling men.-....._.- 80; 160 
thread) with speed 115 picks per | Harness men____.._- 80 80 
= Drawing and twist- | 240/| 240 

Out per loom at 75 percent Ones t per pe at * percent ef- ing hands. 
ciency 5.68 yd. per hour. 7.40 yd. per hour. Drop-wire girls...... (3) 240 
Beam men.......... 80 
Cloth perchers-.__.. 80 80 
, ae eae 4, 680 |2, 200 
Percent decrease. .._|...... 52. 99 








37,440 YARDS OF 12-OUNCE FLANNEL IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





80 82-in. nonautomatic 2 x 1 box | 63 automatic maory pe 2x 1 box | Overseers........._.. 40 
looms with speed 110 picks per looms (equipped with pick clocks | Second hands--.-___.- 80 
minute. and stop motions w stop | Weavers #__......... 3, 200 

loom when a thread breaks and | Loom fixers.......__. 240 
indicate tion of broken | Filling a. iabiegemnash 80 


—. th speed 130 picks per | Harness 


Output per loom at 83 percent out per tetee at 90 percent ef- ing han 

ahaniier ciency 5.85 yd. per hour. iency 7.40 yd. per hour. Drop-wire girls nepenal > 
Beam men.......... 
Cloth perchers..._.. 80 
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Percent of decrease._|.....- 














» | orn per wen PEL Wee. en4 9 seme par weaver in 2006. 
4 Job not exist in 1910. 
\SinenEEetieatehtn tne enll 6 looms par weaver in 1008. 


34189—38——6 
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The high-speed automatic looms made it possible to use fewer loois 
in 1936 to produce the same amount of cloth as in 1910. In addition, 
more looms were assigned to each weaver. The combined effect 
was the replacement of 96 weavers and 2 filling men (required to 
produce 21,816 yards of 32-ounce overcoating in two 40-hour shi(ts 
in 1910) by 26 weavers, 4 filling men, and 6 drop-wire girls. In thie 
manufacture of 12-ounce flannel, the change was from 80 weavers to 
22 weavers assisted by 6 drop-wire girls needed to service the warp 
stop motions on the automatic looms (table 9). 


MANUFACTURE OF WORSTED TEXTILES 


The fabric construction of the two worsted products covered by 
this study was the same in 1936 asin 1910. One of the products was 
a plain serge and the other was cotton-warp worsted-filled suiting. 
For the second type of cloth only the worsted filling was covered, as 
the cotton warp is generally manufactured in cotton-textile mills. 

Sorting, opening, scouring, and picking department.—The virgin 
wool used in the manufacture of worsteds first goes through the 
processes of sorting, opening, scouring, and picking. In sorting, the 
fleece is placed on tables with wire-caged surfaces through which a 
portion of the dust, sand, and particles of foreign matter is removed. 
The stock is then thrown into piles or bins, according to the grades of 
fiber. The opening or dusting operation removes the large amount 
of foreign matter commonly found in raw wool, separates the locks of 
wool, and prepares the stock for scouring and picking. 

In 1910, openers were fed by hand, one fleece at a time. Under the 
1936 procedure a number of fleeces were deposited in a large capacity 
hopper from which they were automatically fed into the opener. 

From the opening machine the wool is delivered by pneumatic 
conveyers to the scouring room. Scouring is performed in large tanks 
or bowls arranged in series and containing chemical solutions of vary- 
ing strength. The wool is fed into the first bowl by means of an auto- 
matic feeder. Upon entering the bowl it is forced down into the 
solution by a rotary immerser. As soon as the wool is thoroughly 
soaked, a series of rakes within the bowl carries it through the solu- 
tion. When the wool reaches the delivery end of the bowl it is 
picked up by a carrier which delivers it to the squeeze rollers from 
which it moves into the next scouring bowl for an additional washing. 
Usually three or four scouring bowls constitute a scouring line. After 
final scouring the stock passes through a last set of squeeze rolls and 
is carried on a lattice conveyer to the drying machine. 

Scouring equipment in 1910 consisted of a 3-bowl scouring unit and 
a stock drier with a capacity of about 500 pounds of clean, dry wool per 
hour. In 1936 it consisted of a 4-bow] scouring unit and a large stock 
drier with a capacity of at least 1,200 pounds of clean, dry wool 
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8] 


The scouring bowls used in 1936 were similar in design 


to the 1910 unit, but were much larger and greatly improved in 
bearings, gears, and general construction. 
From the last scouring bowl the wool is carried directly by means 


of a lattice conveyor to the drier. 


Upon reaching the end of the lat- 


tice it drops onto a horizontal conveyor which carries the wool through 
There it is subjected to a steady draft of 


a closed drying box. 


hot, dry air emanating from a tubular heater within the drier. 


De- 


pending upon the type of stock employed, the dry, clean wool either is 
blown directly to stock bins in the blending room or is first subjected 
to a burr-picking operation. 


TasLe 10.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Sorting, Scouring, and Picking Department 





Machinery specifications and requirements 


Labor requirements 

















Man-hours 
1910 1936 Occupation ee 
1910 | 1936 
74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 
Sorting: Sorting: 
Done by hand, 1 man averag- Done by hand, but compara- | Overseers.........- 80 80 
ing about 50 Ib. per hour. tively little required. URC 2,000 | 800 
Scouring feeders....; 240 80 
Scouring: Scouring: 
3 units each (consisting of 1 wool 1 unit (consisting of 1 large-pin | Stockmen_.....___- 160 | 160 
opener, 3 sco’ bowls with cylinder opener with large- | Drier and scouring 
squeeze rolls feeders, 1 capacity automatic feeder, 4 Te 240 80 
stock drier and feeder, and 1 scouring bowls with squeeze | Soap and chemical 
blowing system to picker rolls and feeders, 1 large-ca- PERE 80 80 
bins). pacity stock drier with feeder, | Picker feeders_.-.-_- 160 80 
and 1 blowing system to | Bin stockmen.-..-. 160 | 160 
picker bins). —- 
TE nec ok 3, 120 |1, 520 
Capacity 500 Ib. per hour. Ohamty 1,000 to 1,500 Ib. per | Percent of decrease_|__.._- 51. 28 
our. 
Picking: eo 
2 2-cylinder wool openers and 2 1 48-in. Fearnaught picker with 
blowing systems to card bins large feeder and 1 blowing 
<a repeated)— system to card bins. 
apacity 700 Ib. per hour. Capacity 1,400 Ib. per hour. 

















129,500 YARDS OF COTTON-WARP WORSTED-FILLED SUITING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





1 scouring unit and 1 picking unit 
similar to above. ° 


Same equipment as above. 











Overseers. ......... 1,120 |} 650 
EE 640 | 240 
Stock men......... 80 80 
Drier and scouring 
gh 80 40 
Soap and chemical 
_ aes 80 40 
Picker feeders__._.- 80 40 
Bin stockmen...-.- 80 80 
a 1,120} 560 
Percent of decrease-_|.....- 50. 00 











It was customary to use one or two cylinder wool openers in 1910 
to open the wool after scouring and prepare it for carding. This type — 
of opener is hard on the stock in that it breaks fibers and does not 
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thoroughly open the wool. In 1936, a Fearnaught picker was wsed 
which processed considerably more stock per hour, was easier on the 
fibers, and assisted in blending the wool. 

The reduction in the number of overseers, drier and scouring men, 
and soap and chemical men resulted from the reduction in the number 
of scouring units needed in 1936, because of the greater capacity of 
each unit used. The number of sorters was reduced from 50 to 20 
in making worsted serge and from 16 to 6 in making worsted-filled 
suiting, by a complete change in the method of sorting which greatly 
reduced the amount of sorting done before scouring (table 10). 

Carding department.—Worsted carding is the first step in making 
the stock or wool “‘lofty,’”’ parallelizing the fibers, and férming the 
sliver. In contrast with stock which comes off the woolen carding 
machine divided into a number of strands or ribbons, the worste 
stock is drawn off the card in a single round sliver. 
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FIGURE 6.—FROM A WORSTED CARD. STOCK IS DRAWN IN ONE CONTINOUS 
SLIVER. 


The cards used for worsted textiles are not so large as for woolen 
products, and two cards usually suffice, as against three or four re- 
quired in woolens. In 1936 a modern card was 60 inches wide and 
consisted of a large-capacity feeder, a burring machine unit, a set of 
cylinders consisting of the main cylinder, workers and strippers, and 
a coiler. The cylinders were covered with metallic clothing, which 
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required @ minimum of stripping and no grinding. Such a card set 
had @ productive capacity of from 80 to 90 pounds per hour of the 
types of stock used in the production of serge and worsted suiting, as 
against 45 to 50 pounds possible in 1910. Fewer card sets were 
therefore needed in 1936 and the labor requirements were reduced 
proportionately. Besides, the use of metallic fillet for card clothing 
reduced the amount of stripping and with it the number of strippers 
and section men (table 11). 


TaBLE 11.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Carding Department 





Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 





Man-hours 


1910 1936 Occupation 


1910 | 1936 








74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





26 sets of worsted cards 54 in. wide 
(each consisting of 1 feeder, one 
42-in. garnett breast, 2 Lickerin 
rolls, and burr rolls, 2 54-in. 
cylinders, and 1 coiler). 


Output per unit 45 lb. per hour. 


15 sets of worsted cards 60 in. wide 
(each consis of 1 large-capac- 
ity feeder, 1 burring-machine 
unit, 1 set of Morrell rolls, 2 
30-in. cylinders covered with me- 
tallic clothing, and 1 coiler. 


Section men......_- 
Card feeders-..-.-.-- 
Can doffers_-_-_.___- 
Strippers 








Output per unit 80 1b. per hour. 
Percent of decrease - 





129,500 YARDS ™F COTTON-WARP WORSTED-FILLED SUITING IN TWO 40-HOU 





8 sets of cards of same specifications 
as above. 
Output per unit 50 Ib. per hour. 


5 sets of cards of same specifications 
as above. 
Output per unit 90 lb. per hour. Feeders and doffers 


Strippers 


=> 
Percent of decrease - 




















| Job eliminated by 1936. 


Top making.—Worsted stock requires considerably more combing 
and parallelizing of the fibers than woolens. It is first prepared for 
combing in machines known as preparatory gill boxes. Several ropes 
of card sliver are fed into the intake of the gill box and emerge at the 
other end combined into a single rope no larger in diameter than 
any one of those entering. The gill box thus drafts the stock and 
further parallelizes and blends the fibers during the operation. The 
paralleling is accomplished by gills or fallers—moving horizontal bars 
provided with vertical teeth which comb the stock much as hair is 
combed. The number of gillings required varies with the stock, but 
generally two gilling operations are used and the stock from the second 
gill box is wound on a punch baller into a ball or package suitable for 
feeding to the comb. | 

The operation of combing is designed to eliminate the shorter wool 
fibers, which cannot be used in the manufacture of worsteds, and 
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FIGURE 7.—PREPARATORY GILLING AND BALLING OF WORSTED STOCK. 
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FIGURE 8.—NOBLE COMB SEPARATES LONG AND UNIFORM FIBERS (FOR WORSTED 
FROM SHORT AND MIXED FIBERS (FOR WOOLEN). 
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further to blend and parallelize the stock. ‘The machine used for this 
purpose is known as the Noble comb. It is a circular machine studded 
with several rows of thickly set pins through which the individual 
slivers are drawn by a number of circular combs of different sizes. 
The combing separates the long fibers from the stock, and draws them 
off in one continuous sliver. The shorter fibers, called noils, are 
drawn off through a separate device and are used in the manufacture of 
certain types of woolen products. 

After combing, the sliver made up of the longer uniform and nearly 
parallel fibers is passed through another gilling process similar to 
preparatory gilling. From the gill box it is formed into a ball generally 


called top. After gilling the tops are placed in storage for aging 
purposes. 


TaBLe 12.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Top-Making Department ' 











Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 
| | 
Man-hours 
1910 1936 Occupation he 
1910 | 1936 








74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 








Preparatory gilling: Preparatory gilling: Overseers............| 80 80 
10 sets of 2-cau first gilling 7 sets of 2-can first intersecting | Section men_........| 80 80 
machines, and gilling machines, and , =e x0 80 
10 sets of 2-can second gilling 7 sets of 2-can second intersect- | Noil men_._......--- 80 80 
machines. ing gilling machines. Waste men and 
Output per set 120 Ib. per Output per set 180 Ib. per weer... ....-.-..- 160 | 160 
hour. hour. Preparatory gill 
5 punch ballers, one for each 4 punch ballers. tenders............| 800 | 560 
two second gills. ) ae 400 | 320 
a Combing: Noble comb tenders.| 560 | 480 
14 Noble combs—output 65 12 Noble combs—output 75] Intermediate gill 
Ib. per hour, of 6-oz. per Ib. per hour of 6-0z. per tenders._..........| 720 | 480 
yard top. yard top. —— |——_ 
Intermediate gilling: Intermediate gilling: ., eee eee! 2,960 |2, 320 
9 sets of 2-can first interme- 6 2-can first intermediate inter- | Percent of decrease_-|-....-- 21. 62 
diate gilling machines, and secting gilling machines, and 
9 sets of 2- second inter- 6 2-ball second intermediate 
mediate gilling machines. intersecting gilling machines. 
Output per machine 100 Ib. Output per machine 150 lb. 
per hour. per hour. 














129,500 YARDS OF COTTON-WARP WORSTED-FILLED SUITING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 








Preparatory gilling: Preparatory gilling: Overseers ......-.- awe 80 80 
3 sets of preparatory gilling 2 sets of preparatory gilling | Section men an 
machines of same specifica- machines of same specifica- pin setters.........| 80 80 
tions as above. tions as above. Noil and waste men.| 980 80 
Combing: Combing: Preparatory gill 
5N combs............--- 4 Noble combs. ee ee eee 240 | 160 
Intermediate gilling: Intermediate gilling: Baller tenders. -..-.- 80 8) 
3 sets of intermediate gilling 2 sets of intermediate machines | Noble comb tenders.! 240 | 1l6u 
machines of same specifica- of same specifications as | Intermediate gill 
tions as above. above. —— See | 240 | 160 
—e— EEE 
ear 1,040 | 800 
Percent of decrease __|-_--.--- 23. 08 














' Includes preparatory gilling, combing, and intermediate gilling. 
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Between 1910 and 1936 the preparatory gill boxes were redesigned, 
resulting in production increases of from 25 to 75 percent, depend ing 
upon the stock used. No changes were made in the design of the })q|] 
winders used in preparing the stock for combing. There were no 
significant changes in the design of the Noble comb, but the meia)s 
and the methods used in making the circles and pins were materi lly 
improved. The comb used in 1936 had a greater production capacity 
than in 1910, largely because of fewer stops required for repairs and 
adjustments in the machine. The reductions in the number of pre. 
paratory gill tenders, ballers, comber tenders, and finish gill tenders 
from 74 to 58 for worsted serge and from 26 to 20 for worsted-filled 
suiting were in proportion to the reductions in the number of 
machines required in the department in 1936 as compared with 1°10, 

Drawing department.—The “top” sliver has to be drawn and drafted 
on a number of drawing machines in order to reduce its size. ‘The 
drafting is accomplished gradually and the sliver has to go through 
seven drawing processes before it is reduced to the size suitable for 
spinning. The machines used for this purpose are similar in character 
and in the method of operation. The first two are similar to the 
machines used in gilling. The remaining machines differ from each 
other only in the increasing number of spindles used and in the 
decreasing size of bobbins. The degree of drafting accomplished in 
the drawing operation can be visualized from the fact that upon 
leaving the first machine the top sliver used in the manufacture of 
serge warp weighs 9,425 grains per 40 yards, whereas when it leaves 
the last machine it has been reduced to 81.3 grains per 40 yards. 
This does not take into consideration that as many as 4 to 5 slivers 
enter each machine and are combined into one. 

The number of machines and processes used in drawing were not 
changed between 1910 and 1936. The construction of the last 2 
machines, however, which are called reducers and roving frames, was 
redesigned from the flyer to the ring type, with a considerable increase 
in speed and a production increase per spindle of from 40 to 60 percent. 
This accounted for the reduction in the number of reducer operators 
on worsted serge from 12 to 8 and rover operators from 52 to 33. 
On worsted-filled suiting the number of rover operators was reduced 
from 16 to 12 (table 13). 

Spinning department.—Spinning continues the drafting process ani 
strengthens the yarn by imparting to it the required amount o/ 
twist. In 1910 worsted spinning frames were mostly of the cap 
type, and produced a small bobbin containing about 1% ounces of 
spun yarn. By 1936 ring spinning frames had generally replaced tiie 
cap type and produced a larger bobbin containing about 4% ounces of 
spun yarn. 
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The speed of cap frames in 1910 and the spindle speed of ring 
frames in 1936 were about the same, but the larger bobbin used in 
1936 accounted for a greater efficiency in spinning and considerably 
reduced the amount of doffing required. 

As a result, the number of spinners needed in 1936 fell slightly, but 
the number of doffers declined by one-third for both types of worsted 
cloth studied (table 14). 


TasLEe 14.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Spinning Department 











Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 
Man-hours 
1910 1936 Occupation 
1910 | 1936 





74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 








For ae For warp: pe 80 80 
200-spindle cap spinning 62 200-spindle ring spinning | Second hands_.___- 80 80 
“same frames: Section hands...... 320 | 320 
Gage 3% in. Gage 4 in. Roving men..._..-. 320 | 320 
Diameter of cap 17% in. Diameter of ring 3 in. 3, 680 |3, 440 
was of yarn on bobbin var . yarn on bobbin | Doffers.........___- 1,440 | 640 
1ko 40 Sweepers and clean- 
Output on unit 6.5 Ib. per Output per ‘ealt 6.9 Ib. per 1 eee 320 | 320 
hour, or 0.0325 Ib. per spindle hour, or 0.0345 Ib. per spindle —_|—— 
r hour. r hour. . | RE 6, 240 |5, 200 
For filling: For filling: Percent of decrease_|_....- 16. 67 
26 units similar to those used 24 enite similar to those used 
for warp. for warp. 
Output per unit 151b. per hour, Output per unit 16.2 lb. per 
or 0.075 Ib. per spindle per hour, or 0.081 lb. per spindle 
hour. per hour. 








129,500 YARDS OF COTTON-WARP WORSTED-FILLED SUITING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





For filling: For filling: Overseers. .......-.- 80 80 
24 ve cap spinning 22 200-spindle ring spinning | Section hands_..--- 80 80 
fram frames. Roving men........| 80 80 
Gems 3% in. Gage 4 in. Spinners..........-. 960 | 880 

Diameter of cap 1% in. Diameter of ring 3 in. Doffers, sweepers, 
“—_— ht of yarn on bobbin “a of yarn on bobbin and cleaners....-- 560 | 320 
Output ho unit 15 Ib. per Output per unft 16.2 Ib. per . =e 1, 760 |1, 440 
hour, or 0.075 lb. per spindle hour, or 0.081 1b. per spindle | Percent of decrease_|_...-- 18. 18 

per hour. per hour. 

















- 


Twisting department.—The worsted spun yarn is very thin and often 
several strands have to be combined for the manufacture of worsted 
fabrics. The yarn may be doubled, tripled, or quadrupled, depending 
on the type of cloth manufactured. 

Twisting is accomplished on twisting machines which are similar 
in many respects to the spinning frame, except that they do not draft 
the stock. The large increase in the output of the twisting machine in 
1936, as compared with 1910, was due almost exclusively to the 
increased size of the package used. In 1910, the twisted yarn package 
or bobbin contained about 3 ounces of yarn. It was increased to from 
18 to 21 ounces in 1936. The use of the larger twister package also 
resulted in a reduction in the number of knots and greatly increased 
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the efficiency in the subsequent operations. The 144 twister ten ors 
needed in 1910 to produce 74,400 yards of worsted serge were replaced 
by 12 winders and 32 twister tenders in 1936 (table 15). 


TABLE 15.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of }} jen 
Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Twisting Department 





Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 





Man-hours 
1910 1936 Occupations — 
1910 | 1936 











74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 








36 200-spindle dolly-typetwisters:| 6 ae high-speed tube winders, | Overseers..........| 80 80 
Gage 3% in. a" rating at 400 yd. per minute. Section hands___._- 80 &0 
Diameter of ring 2 in. pindie horizontal roll ring- | Bobbin boys.-_...-- 480 | 4% 
Weight of yarn per. package twisters: Twister tenders. ...|5, 760 |, 2% 

36 oz. age 544 in. Wats cccdcassscs ©) 48 
Diameter of ring 4 in. —-- 
Weight of yarn per package 18 oz. Total __......}6, 400 | 2, 409 

Output per unit 12 lbs. per hour; | Output per unit 13.51b. per hour; or | Percent of decrease _|____- 62. 50 

or 0.06 1b. per spindle per hour. 0.067 Ib. per spindle per hour. 











1 Job did not exist in 1910. 


Spooling and warping department——The processes of preparing 
worsted warp for weaving through spooling, warping, and slashing are 
similar to those used in cotton textiles. In 1910 the warp was first 
wound on jack spools and then warped on small section beams at the 
rate of about 40 yards per minute. In 1936 the yarn was wound 
upon cones and then warped on a high-speed dresser from a magazined 
creel at the rate of about 250 yards per minute. The 34 spooler, 
warper, and creel tenders needed in 1910 were reduced to 20 (table 15). 


TaBLe 16.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of W oven 
Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Spooling and Warping Department 











Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 
Man-hours 

1910 1936 Occupation i 
1910 | 193¢ 





74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 














Spooling: Spooling: 
7 80-spindle spoolers wind- 3 80-spindle cone winders wind- | Second hands_-__.. 80 | §& 
ing from twister spools to ing directly from twister bob- aed tenders.....| 5606 
6x 5 in. spools. bin to 6 x 6 cones, each weigh- inder tenders....| (?) 24 
> and magazined on the | W tenders....| 320 160 
Creel tenders......; 240 | 16 
CR EEE or 8/10 ontput 140 Ib. per unit, or 1.75 | Yarn and beam | 160/| i 
Ib. os spindle per hour. Ww 3 ag spindle per hour. men. 
aT ewe ard 1 creels, “Ty: warpers with mag- Total_........| 1,360) 800 
and speed of yd. per creels, and speed | Percent of decrease_|_..._- 41.17 
minute of 200 yd. per minute. 
Outpat per unit 85 1b. per Output per warper 278 Ib. per 











1 Job eliminated by 1936. 3 Job did not exist in 1910. 
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Slashing department.—As in the case of cotton textiles, worsted 
threads must pass through a starch or size solution in order to 
strengthen the yarn and make it suitable for weaving. The 1936 
slashing machine was similar in design to the one used in 1910, but 
was of greater drying capacity. The larger section beams used and 


' the improved slasher accounted for the higher speed and efficiency 


in 1936, as compared with 1910, and the reduction in the number of 


' slasher tenders from 4 to 2 (table 17). 


‘Taste 17.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 


Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Slashing and Dressing Department 
74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





























Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 

Man-hours 
1910 1936 Occupation 

1910 | 1936 
2 hot-air slashers (including cree] | 1 hot-air slasher (including cree! | Slasher tenders-_.--- 160 80 
stands, size box, drying unit, stands, size box, large capacity dry-| Slasher helpers-_--_-.- 160 | 160 
and head ends). in unit, and head end). Beam men-........ 80 80 
Drying speed at 60 percent effi- | Dr speed at 60 percent efficiency —_-|-——- 
ciency 15 yd. per minute. 35 yd. per minute. ( —_e 400 | 320 
Percent of decrease. | 20. 00 





Filling preparation department.—The filling yarn in 1910 was spun 
on a bobbin of the same type and size as was the warp yarn. This 
yarn was then wound on jack spools which contained about 30 ends, 
and was then removed to loom bobbins by means of a jack winder 
with about 120 spindles. In 1936 the filling yarn was wound directly 


_ from the spinning bobbin to the loom bobbin on a modern cop winder. 
_ The more compactly wound and larger loom bobbin of 1936 contained 


nearly twice as much yarn asin 1910. This reduced the frequency of 


bobbin transfers in the automatic looms and the task of the weaver in 
filling the loom batteries. 


As a result, the 30 jack-spool winders and 6 doffers on worsted serge 


and 20 jack-spool winders and 6 doffers on worsted-filled suiting were 
_ entirely eliminated in 1936. The number of filling or cop winders 


was reduced from 22 to 20 on serge and from 20 to 18 on the worsted- 
filled suiting. The total reduction in the labor requirements of this 
department was 61.3 percent in serge and 62.1 percent on worsted- 
filled suiting (table 18). 

Weaving department.—Worsted weaving is similar to woolen weav- 
ing and the looms are substantially the same. The 1910 loom was 
nonautomatic, and the weaver had to stop operations to replace, by 
hand, the filling supply in the shuttle. 
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TABLE 18.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of |} 
Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Filling Preparation Department 


oven 





Machinery specifications and requirements Labor requirements 





Mar Hours 
1910 1936 Occupation 


1910 | 1936 











74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 








15 30-end jack spoolers winding | 3020-spindle cop winders, winding | Jack spool winders_|1, 200 
from 14-02. spinning bobbins. from 4%-oz. spinning bobbins | Filling winders.....| 880 () 
directly to filling bobbins. Cop winder opera- (7) | 3 
Output per winder 26 Ib. per hour.| Output 13 lb. per unit, or 0.65 tors. 
lb. per spindle per hour. ae ~..-] 240) (1 
11 120-spindle filling winders from Yarn boys........-| 160 | 1% 
jack spools. ——— | —___ 
Output 36 lb. per winder, or 3/10 . en 2,480 | 966 
lb. per spindle per hour. Percent of decrease|..____ 61,» 











129,500 YARDS OF COTTON-WARP WORSTED-FILLED SUITING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTs 





14 30-end jack spooler winding | 27 20-spindle cop winders similar | Jack spool winders. |1, 120 


units similar to above. to above. Filling winders... 800 
10 120-spindle filling winders similar Cop winder opera- | () 
to the above. tors. 
ci neliike ait 240 
Yarn boys.........| 160 | 16 


Total___...../2,320 | sx 
Percent of decrease}______ 62. (7 














1 Job eliminated by 1936. 3 Job did not exist in 1910. 


The modern automatic loom used in 1936 was equipped with 
automatic filling transfers and with electric or mechanical warp stop 
motions. The speed and the efficiency of the loom was increased due 
to continuous operation and the stop motions which automatically 
stop the loom when a warp or shuttle thread breaks. 

It was customary in 1910 to assign two looms to each weaver on 
worsted serge and four looms to each weaver on worsted-filled suiting. 
In 1936 the usual assignment was 6 automatic looms per weaver on 
worsted serge, although some mills assigned as many as 12 looms and 
with the help of battery hands even 20 to 24 looms per weaver. On 
worsted-filled suiting, the 1936 assignment was 16 looms per weaver, 
with a battery hand to every 48 looms and 12 looms per weaver when 
the weaver is required to fill the battery. This change was responsible 
for the reduction in the labor requirements of this department in 
1936 as compared with 1910 of 61.4 percent on worsted serge and 54.8 
percent on worsted-filled suiting. On worsted serge, 400 weavers, 
34 loom fixers, and 8 cleaners were replaced by 112 weavers, 28 loom 
fixers, and 12 cleaners. On worsted-filled suiting, 250 weavers, 28 
fixers, 8 cleaners, and 2 smash hands were replaced by 68 weavers, 
22 fixers, 12 cleaners, and 4 smash hands. There were no changes in 
the other occupations in the department (table 19). 
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TapLE 19.—Changes in Machinery and Labor Requirements for Same Amount of Woven 
Worsted Cloth in 1936 as in 1910, Weaving Department 





Machinery specifications and requirements 


Labor requirements 























Man-hours 

1910 1936 Occupation 
1910 | 1936 

74,400 YARDS OF WORSTED SERGE IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 
400 72-in. wide nonautomatic | 334 72-in. wide automatic 4 x 1 box | Overseers.........- 80) 80 
4x 1 box looms. looms with pick clocks and auto- | Second hands-_-.-_-_.- 160} 160 
matic stop motions. Loom fixers........ 1, 360}1, 120 
Output per loom at 80 percent | Output per loom at 85 percent effi- | Cloth perchers-.-__- 240) 240 
efficiency 115 picks per minute, ciency 130 picks per minute, or 2.8 | Filling carriers._... 320} 320 
or 2.33 yd. per hour. yd. per hour. Cleamere........... 320} 480 
Drawing and twist- 320} 320 

ing hands. 

Beam men..-.....-.- 80; 80 
Wee Weeeoecss. 16, 000/4, 480 
Total. __......|18, 8801/7, 280 
Percent of decrease_|...... 61. 44 








129,500 YARDS OF COTTON-WARP WORSTED-FILLED SUITING IN TWO 40-HOUR SHIFTS 





500 40-in. nonautomatic 16-har- 
ness Dobby 4 x 1 box looms. 


Speed 150 picks per minute. 





402 40-in. automatic 16-harness Dob- 
by 4x 1 box looms with pick locks 
and automatic stop motions. 

Speed 175 picks per minute. 








5 80; 80 
Second hands...-... 160} 160 
Loom fixers.......- 1,120} 880 
Pattern checkers. -. 80} 80 
Smash hands....... 80} 160 
Cloth perchers-.--. 240} 240 
Beam men......... 80; 80 
Filling carriers. .... 320} 320 
Loom cleaners...... 320) 480 
Drawing and twist- 
ing hands. 800} 800 
Weavers ?_........ 10, 000|2, 720 
. =a 13, 280)6, 000 
Percent of decrease_|...... 54. 82 








12 looms per weaver in 1910 and 8 looms per weaver in 1936. 
‘4 looms per weaver in 1910 and 12 looms per weaver in 1936. 
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LABOR REGULATIONS IN GERMANY 


SINCE 1933 the German Government has issued over 2,000 labor 
regulations, of which a large number have been published in the 
Reichsarbeitsblatt.!. In order to understand the meaning and pur. 
poses of these regulations it is necessary to review their inception 
and the policies upon which they are based. 

One of the purposes of the labor policy of pre-war Imperial Germany 
was to combat the Marxian class-struggle doctrine—either by a direct 
legislative attack upon it, such as the anti-Socialist legislation of 
1878-90 or by providing State security and protection for labor 
through safety and health measures, factory inspection, and various 
forms of social insurance. 

In post-war Republican Germany this attitude changed greatly, and 
by the end of 1918 a labor agreement had been concluded between 
employers’ associations and labor unions, in which the employer 
recognized the latter as the authoritative representatives of labor 
and in which minimum wages were agreed upon. The workers’ rivhit 
to organize, to strike, and to bargain collectively was incorporated 
into article 159 of the Weimar Constitution of the German Republic 
in 1919. The legalized collective agreements automatically recu- 
lated working hours, wages, rest periods, social insurance, and other 
more or less important conditions pertaining to labor. 

When the present National Socialist Government came into power, 
it made an abrupt departure from former labor policies and legis|a- 
tion. The Marxian theory of the conflict of interests between the 
workers and their employers was replaced by an opposite theory, 
namely, that of harmony of intérests—a conception of “establish- 
ment community” (Betriebsgemeinschaft). According to this theory, 
an industrial or trade establishment forms an organic entity, thie 
workers and their employer working together for the common interest, 


and the orgartization consisting of the “leader of the enterprise” (that. 


is, the employer or his chief manager) and the “followers” (that is, the 
hired workers). 

The labor policy of the National Socialist Government, based upon 
this conception of an establishment as a “living organism” and thie 
community of interest and interdependence of the workers and their 
employer, is carried on through two sets of regulations, described 





/Reichsarbeitsblatt (Berlin), July 15, 1937, Teil VL - 
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below, applicable to the productive and service activities in the in- 
dustrial and trade establishments. Although these two sets of regu- 
lations somewhat overlap, they differ from each other at least by the 
extent of their coverage and the authority which makes and issues 
them. 

(1) Establishment regulations (Betriebsordung), which may be con- 
veniently interpreted as “shop rules,” provide for daily working 
time, time and conditions of payment of wages, basis for calculation 
of piece rate or job work, fines, dismissals without notice, disposition 
of forfeited wages, and other labor conditions in each individual 
establishment.? 

Establishment regulations are made and issued by the leader— 

e., the employer. The followers—the workers in the establish- 
ment—may express merely their attitude (Stellung zu nehmen) 
toward these rules through a secret ballot. In case their attitude is 
in conflict with the decisions and rules made by the employer, the 
case may be taken by either the workers or the employer to the labor 
trustee, whose decisions are final. 

(2) Labor regulations (Tarifordung), which have replaced the 

former collective agreements (Tarifvertrage) between the trade-unions 
and the employers’ associations. These labor regulations cover 
wages, labor hours, vacations, dismissals, and other labor conditions; 
they may be applied to a group of establishments, or the entire in- 

_ dustry, or a group of related industries in a given district or in a 
number of districts. 

The labor regulations are decided upon and issued by the labor 
trustees (Treuhdnder der Arbeit). ‘The offices of labor trustees were 
established by the law of May 19, 1933, and they were intended to 
replace the workers’ trade-unions and the employers’ associations in 
the making of collective agreements. The German State is divided 

_ into 13 industrial and trade regions, each in charge of a labor trustee 
_ appointed by the Government. The functions of these labor trus- 
} tees, as the regional labor chiefs of the Ministry of Labor, are to 
_ maintain industrial peace, to supervise the appointment of advisory 
| shop councils of workers, to approve or remove members of these 
councils, to approve or disapprove and supervise the observance of 
the establishment regulations, to lay down minimum labor conditions, 
and to issue labor regulations, among which the fixing of minimum- 
wage rates is perhaps the most important. 


Wage Levels Under National Socialist Government 





When the National Socialists came into power in 1933, an extended 
program for the reduction of unemployment was started. The Gov- 


’ National Labor Law of Germany, chapter 3. See Monthly Labor Review, May 1934 (pp. 1104-1116). 
34189—38——_7 
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ernment issued a statement that, in view of the heavy expenditures 
for public works, industrial subsidies, labor service, ete., wages of the 
employed workers could not be increased until the economic condi- 
tions in the country improved. On May 2, 1933, the Government 
replaced the trade-unions by the German Labor Front, into which 
were incorporated also the employers’ associations. The wage levels 
fixed in the collective agreements made by the trade-unions and th, 
employers’ associations during the Republic were to be maintained. 

In order to justify the limitation on wage increases, the Govern- 
ment promised to keep prices down also to the 1933 level. This 
promise, however, proved difficult to carry out, and prices, especially 
those of foodstuffs, increased. This resulted in a decrease of req] 
wages for many individual workers. In addition, wage deductions 
for various taxes, fees, and donations tended to increase.’ 

In order to meet this situation an executive order based upon the 
national labor law of January 20, 1934, was issued on October 1), 
1935,* which considerably broadened the latitude of the labor trustees 
in issuing labor regulations. Since the issuance of this order the 
labor trustees have issued labor regulations in considerable number. 
They deal with wages; hours of labor; part-time work; night work: 
overtime, Sunday, and holiday work; leave with pay; dismissal 
notices ; rest periods; apprenticeship ; transportation expenses; housing; 
and a number of other labor conditions. 

Examination of a large number of the issued regulations indicates 
the principal trends in the wage policy of the present-day German 
Government. 

On the whole, the level of money wages inherited from the former 
Republican regime is being maintained, as the following table indicates, 
although, in some cases certain slight increases in money wages have 
been made, varying in amount from locality to locality. For instance, 
Trade Regulation No. 1574-6, issued by the labor trustee in 
Westfalen on June 19, 1937, fixes the minimum hourly money wages 
in the iron and metal industries as follows: 

For skilled workers the range is from 58 to 70 pfennigs, for semi- 
skilled from 55 to 66 pfennigs, and for unskilled from 50 to 59 pfennigs, 
the exact amount depending upon the location of the establishment. 
The prescribed minimum wages also vary in accordance with tlie 
wage class, trade experience, and age of the worker. In the minimun- 
wage schedule prescribed for artisans in the metal trades in Bavaria, 
for instance, the prescribed minimum hourly money wages vary in 
accordance with 7 locality classes, 7 wage classes, 4 experience classes, 





3 The legel deductions alone, such as poll, wage, and income taxes, and contributions to social insurance, 
amounted to 13.5 percent of wages in 1936, as reported in the Wirtschaft und Statistik for June 19, 193°. 
4 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1936 (pp. 419, 420). 
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and 4 age classes of the workers. The variations are apparently due 
solely to differences in local living costs and in the comparative ability 
of the workers affected. 


Average Hourly Money Wages in Germany, January 1, 1933, to January 1, 1937: 


[Average exchange rate of mark (100 pfennigs) = 40.2 cents in January 1937] 











Male workers | Female workers 


Year and month Skilled 


, Semi- | Un- | ; 
Skilled | <kinled | skilled "skilled | 


Un- 
skilled 


| 

Pfennigs | Pfennigs | Pfennigs | Pfennigs | Pfennigs 
EEE DEER aeeawekimebens dacodshcassendeece is 79. 2 .3 62.8 62.2 43. 5 
January 1934 78.3 1 ; 51.6 43.5 
January 1935 ; 78.3 .3 2 | 51.6 43.4 
January 1936 78.3 58. 3 2 | 51.6 43.4 
January 1937 : 78.3 3 51.6 | 43.4 














| Jahrbuch der Nationalsozialistischen Wirtschaft, Miinchen, Otto Ménckmeier, 1937, p. 73. 


Other Working Conditions 


The basic 8-hour working day or 48-hour working week has been 
maintained. However, the labor regulations permit an increase in 
labor hours to 10 a day under special conditions. With this increase 
of working hours the daily money earnings of the workers also increase. 
Overtime begins after the fixed regular labor hours and is paid for at 
from 10 to 25 percent above the regular rate. Time and a half is 
usually paid for night, Sunday, and holiday work. 

Annual leave with pay is granted after a certain number of years of 
employment in the establishment. In the metal trades of Bavaria, 
for instance, workers receive 6 days’ leave with pay for service of 4 
years or less, 9 days for 5 to 8 years’ service, and 12 days after 8 years’ 
service; young workers: 15 years of age or under receive 15 days’ 
paid vacation, those 16 years of age 12 days, and those 17 and 18 
years of age 10 days. 

In some cases leave with pay is granted after a certain number of 
hours; for instance, in plastering, stone crushing, road making, and 
certain other trades,2 days’ leave with pay are granted after 1,000 
hours worked, 3 days after 1,800 hours, and 6 days after 2,100 hours. 

In case a worker is dismissed by the employer or leaves voluntarily, 
notice must be given. The labor trustee has fixed the period of such 
notice, for the mining industry in Westfalen, at 1 week after 1 year’s 
employment and 2 weeks after 5 years’ employment. 

The more recent labor regulations in Germany provide a certain 
amount of flexibility in prescribing labor conditions, in order to meet 
varying situations and thereby effect economy in labor cost of produc- 
tion and services. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS OF SHIPYARD WORKERS |\ 
SWEDEN 


WORKERS in the Swedish shipbuilding trades work 48 hours pe; 
week—not strictly 8 hours each day, but an average of 8 hours daily.’ 
The collective agreement, which is the same as that applied to || 
industrial establishments throughout Sweden, does not contain 
specific data on the real wages paid, but only prescribes minimwm 
money wages. 

In the Géteborg district, in which the greatest of the Swedish 
shipyards are located and where the industry is employing approxi- 
mately 10,000 persons, the average wage per hour for skilled labor js 
1.40 kronor. Unskilled laborers are paid at a minimum rate of 1.20 
kronor per hour. One company at Géteborg employs 2,000 skilled 
workers at 1.40 kronor per hour, 2,000 semiskilled at 1.20 kronor per 
hour, 100 over 60 years of age at 1.30 kronor per hour, and 900 under 
20 years of age at 0.80 krona per hour. 

If the workers in the shipbuilding trades work 2 hours a day over- 
time they receive 25 percent more; for more than 2 hours, 50 percent: 
and if they are required to work Sundays they receive 100 percent 
more. 

Assuming equal qualifications in their respective trades, there is no 
special difference in the wage per hour paid to the several categories 
of workers. For example, a carpenter is paid the same as an iron- 
plate worker, providing he has capacity in his own trade equal to 
that of the plate worker in his calling. 

For certain classes of work which the shipyards give out to con- 
tractors, such as the manufacture of furniture, special agreements 
are in force; the wages paid for such work are somewhat different from 
those paid in the shipyards. 

All Swedish workers, including those in shipbuilding yards, ire 
protected by compulsory accident insurance under a law passed June 
17, 1916; and by compulsory industrial sickness insurance under a |aw 
passed June 14, 1929. 

Contributions to these insurance systems are paid by the ci- 
ployers, with certain appropriations by the Swedish Government to 
defray the general expenditures of the State Insurance Co. 

The annual contributions paid by employers vary, but in the s|:ip- 
building industry they average between 25 and 30 kronor for every 
1,000 kronor of a worker’s wages up to 3,000 kronor. Wages below 
450 kronor count as 450 kronor and wages above 3,000 kronor cot 
as 3,000 kronor. 

1 Report of William W. Corcoran, American consul at Géteborg, in collaboration with Knut Lijne!! 


September 30, 1937. 
4 Average exchange rate of krona in September 1937 = 25.53 cents. 
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Besides the two classes of compulsory insurance, Swedish workers 
may themselves subscribe to and receive compensation from voluntary 
State-subsidized sickness-insurance funds, the contributions for 
which must be made by the workers themselves; these contributions 
are very low. 

in addition to the above, all Swedish subjects receive old-age pen- 
sions, the contributions for which are taken in the form of a tax 
collected simultaneously with the Government income tax. 
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FEDERAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


THE STIMULATION and promotion of apprenticeship under accept- 
able labor standards and under the safeguards and protection of formal 
agreements are the objectives of the Federal Committee on Apprentice 
Training which became a statutory unit of the Department of Labor 
under the provisions of an act passed by the first session of the Seventy- 
fifth Congress (Public, No. 308, 75th Cong.). The act gives statutory 
authority to a governmental function which, since 1934, has been 
discharged by an agency created by Executive order. 

In accordance with the provisions of the enabling act, the members 
of the Federal Committee on Apprentice Training were appointed on 
October 6, 1937, by the Secretary of Labor. These members are: 
Clara M. Beyer, Assistant Director, Division of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor, chairman; C. R. Dooley, manager 
of industrial relations, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., to represent 
employers; John P. Frey, president, metal trades department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, to represent employees; John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of Education, United States Department of the Interior, 
to represent educators; Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and 
Placement, National Youth Administration, to represent the National 
Youth Administration. 

As announced by the committee, its functions are: 

1. To promote a better national understanding of apprenticeship standaris; 


and to develop and recommend minimum standards of apprenticeship for various 
trades; 


2. To act in a technical, consulting, and advisory capacity to all agencies 
concerned with labor standards of apprenticeship. 

3. To cooperate with State apprenticeship councils and with local trade apprei- 
ticeship committees; 

4. To act as a central agency for the collection and distribution of information 
on progress, methods, and procedures useful in promoting labor standards of 
apprenticeship. 

Minimum standards which the Federal committee, working in 
cooperation with State and local committees similarly constituted, will 
endeavor to promote are based on a formal indenture or written 
agreement to be signed by the apprentice, his parents, and his employer 
as “the best lever for holding the appreniceship up to standard.” 
Provisions of the agreement should include a definite schedule of 
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training on the job, with specified time allowance for each step, the 
minimum rate of pay with progressive adjustments at stated intervals, 
hours and conditions of employment in conformity with accepted 
labor standards in the industry, and a minimum of 144 hours a year 
in related school work under qualified instructors. 


PPPOPPOS 


TRAINING OF EMPLOYEES BY INDUSTRIAL 
COMPANIES 


TRAINING for industrial employment may be conducted by indus- 
trial establishments alone, or by public educational agencies, or by 
cooperation between the two. When such training is carried on 
entirely by employers, one or more of three general methods are 
ordinarily followed: 

1. Training on the job: The youth is placed with an experienced 
craftsman as a learner or helper and by degrees becomes skillful in 
performing the operation himself. 

2. The vestibule school: For this type of school space is set aside in 
the establishment. Machinery is installed, and instructors are 
provided to give the new workers the specialized training to enable 
them to perform certain machine operations so that they may be 
assigned as soon as possible to actual production. 

3. Apprentice training: Under a verbal or written agreement 
between the employer and the apprentice, provision is made for a 
comprehensive training course of specified duration and character. 

The preceding definitions and the following data are taken from 
a monograph, Training in Industry, published in 1937 by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, which includes the findings of a recent 
survey covering a representative group of 473 companies. 

Effective practical training outside of industrial establishments is 
offered by trade schools conducted jointly by States and municipalities. 

Cooperation between industry and educational institutions has 
made it possible to secure practical training in the establishment and 
theoretical or school-work instruction in a public or correspondence 
school. 

Another type of collaboration enables the student-learner to take a 
cooperative course in which he divides his time between a school and 
a plant. 

The 473 companies covered by the survey under review employed 
in the aggregate 626,668 persons, and 80 percent of these firms had 
a definite policy for the training of workers. Approximately 99 per-- 
cent of the companies trained on the job; only 8.5 percent had vestibule 
schools. Both mature and young learners received training. 
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In about nine-tenths of the companies, persons in training were );\\( 
50 percent of the regular rate, while in about one-third of the cor)- 
panies the training rate was 80 percent or more of the regular coin- 
pensation. 

The required training period ranged from 1 week to over 5 years. 
Over three-fifths of the establishments were able to give the essenti,| 
instruction in 6 months or less. 

In the belief that versatility is advantageous both to employees ai 
to the establishments, 47 percent of the companies had definite plans 
in operation for training employees for versatility. 

More than 57 percent of the companies reported regular systematic 
apprentice training, as will be noted in the accompanying table. 
which also shows that of the 7,322 apprentices in training in 292 of thi 
473 companies, 2,392 were in the machine and machine-tools industry 
and 1,685 were in establishments manufacturing other metal products. 


Companies Having Apprentice-Training Plans and Number of Apprentices 











Apprentice-training program | Ny >} - 
Com- of ap- 
Industry ——s a prentices 
survey: cca- + in 
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Agricultural implements._..................._._...- 11 5 1 5 rn 
oo SRO SSeS eee 28 16 4 8 540) 
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Electrical manufacturing. _......................_.-- 55 33 4 18 01 
et CPE eb Pe Tere ane ERE 19 10 1 8 92 
Oe ee eee ee en ae 4]. 
Lumber and its products.___................-..--... 3 2 14 
Machines and machine tools._............_.__.____- 146 92 3 51 2 
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The number of apprentices in training, 7,322, constituted 1.1 per- 
cent of the 626,668 persons employed. Approximately 55 percent 0! 
the companies which reported training apprentices provided all thc 
instruction given. The remaining companies made use of outsie 
agencies, generally, for providing schoolroom instruction. More than 
one-third of the companies did not provide definitely for schoolroom 
instruction. 

The prevailing length of apprenticeship courses is 4 years. Tic 
average hourly rate paid apprentices ranges from 33.2 cents in tlic 
first 6 months of training to 57.4 cents in the last 6 months of t!ic 
fourth year of training. The usual minimum age of employment {0 
young persons in industry is 18 years. 

The opinion advanced at one time that intensive and progressive mechani’ - 
tion was reducing the need for highly skilled labor has not been borne out | 
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events. While a less comprehensive mechanical training than formerly may 
vive adequate preparation for many occupations, a high degree of specialized 
skill is necessary to secure best results from elaborate and intricate machines, 
and such skill can be built satisfactorily only on a sound foundation of the 
fundamentals of machine operation. 

When a protracted period of training is necessary, the setting up 
of a “training program cannot be postponed until the actual pinch of 
a labor shortage is felt.”” The National Industrial Conference Board 
considers it reassuring to learn that 80 percent of the companies 
covered in the survey under review ‘‘are definitely contributing 
through organized training work to the skilled labor force of the 


future.” 
woneeres 


INCREASE OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS IN 
DEPRESSIONS 


IN ECONOMIC depressions, when the opportunities for young would- 
be wage earners decline, the number of students in high schools shows 
a marked increase, as indicated in the following table giving the 
biennial enrollments in public high schools from 1920 to 1938, the 
figures for the last-mentioned year being estimated: ' 


Public High-School Enrollments 1920 to 1938 























| ony Increase 

; ‘ 8 ment in from pre- 
School year ending in June— public high! vious year 
school reported 

Oo eS FF eae 
i cdhondukhgagnaddbinhabdodeba 2, 873, 009 | 672,620 
Sr eee eee eee 3, 389, 878 516, 869 
is pebadedyetiodbdebiiindsbaaack 3, 757, 466 367, 588 
Dw Adbothnsdetulktahinindpebe sobs 3, 911, 279 153, 813 
Ee ey Pe: Saas See 4, 399, 422 488, 143 
neha Rat TRS ya = Oe 5, 140, 021 740, 599 
tit bibs aiiicdtedusdhpognbos 5, 669, 156 529, 135 
Dh ha tihedhnttilndaddaboowns 5, 974, 537 305, 381 
1938 (estimated) _.............-.-- 6, 135, 252 160, 715 























The chief of the statistical division of the United States Office of 
Education, who presents the above statistics, points out that pro- 
vision for about 1% million additional pupils during the recent great 
industrial depression has been one of the larger problems with which 
the school system has had to grapple. 


1 U. 8. Office of Education. School Life;(Washington), November 1937, p. 77: High-Schoo] Enrollments 
Increase, by Emery M. Foster. 
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EXEMPTION OF HOMES FROM TAXATION 




























HOUSES used as homes are by law either exempt from certain taxes 
altogether or subject to a reduced tax rate in 13 States, according to 
findings of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board.' In two of these 
States (Arkansas and Georgia) constitutional amendments were 
required to make such laws possible. 
Tax exemption.—The 11 States making specific exemptions of home- 
steads from taxation are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, 
Wyoming. 
Most of this legislation has been enacted since 1932. The earliest 
law of this kind was passed in Vermont in 1917, giving cities and towns 
the power to grant exemption from taxes on new houses for a limited 
period of time. In 1929 this power was extended to include other 
than owner-occupied houses, for 5 years, and the exemption was 
raised to $5,000. Kansas considered an exemption measure in 1929 
but it was defeated. 
The extent of tax exemption and the type of taxes from which home- 
stead property is exempt vary considerably from State to State. In 
some cases the exemption applies only to State property taxes, ani 
in other cases to all forms of ad valorem or general property taxation by 
municipalities and special taxing jurisdictions. Only in Arkansas and 
Oklahoma are homesteads free from tax levies for bonded indebtedness 
existing prior to the effective period of the special tax-exemption laws. 
In Minnesota, although the first $4,000 of valuation on a homestead 
is exempt from all taxation for State purposes, it still remains taxable 
for the purposes of raising funds for the discharge of State indebted- 
ness incurred prior to and existing on July 23, 1937. 
The valuation which is exempt ranges from $500 on the assesse«| 
value in Wyoming to $5,000 in Vermont and the full value of the 
homestead in South Dakota. The most common exempted value 
is $2,000. 
Although a majority of the States define a homestead as an owner- 
occupied property, variations are found. For example, five States 
(Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, and South Dakota) 
limit to 160 acres the property exempt. In Texas the homesteai| 
may not exceed 200 acres of rural land, or property valued at not 
! Federal Home Loan Bank Review (Washington), October 1937, p. 6. 
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over $5,000 in a city or town; it may be used as a home or for business 
purposes. 

Preferred status.—Laws are in effect in Iowa and West Virginia 
which give a preferred status to homesteads, for tax purposes. Iowa 
homesteaders receive a credit of not over $2,500 on the total assessed 
valuation, which credit is applied in respect of all taxes except special 
assessments. In West Virginia homesteaders are taxed at not to 
exceed 1 percent of the assessed value; this is a lower rate than that 
levied upon nonhomestead property and is applied to all State and 
local taxes. 

Constitutional amendments pending.—Constitutional amendments on 
homestead tax exemption were adopted in the general election of 1936 
by the people of North Carolina and Utah, but these must still be 
acted upon by the respective legislatures. 

The legislatures of three other States (Florida, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island) have adopted constitutional amendments that require 
popular approval before they may become law. 


OPOOSOOE 


EXPERIENCE IN NONPROFIT HOUSING PROJECT 


AFTER 9 years’ successful operation of the Lavanburg Homes in the 
lower East Side of New York City, the nonprofit organization that 
sponsored the project to house 113 low-income families has concluded 
that the success or failure of low-cost projects is dependent upon the 
skill and tact of the management.' The Lavanburg Homes were 
undertaken on the assumption that slum dwellers are not funda- 
mentally different from other people living under more comfortable 
conditions and that they make equally desirable tenants. Expe- 
rience has borne out this view and the pamphlet here reviewed gives 
an account of operations since the building was opened in December 
1927 and a summary of the management’s conclusions. 

Lavanburg Homes is a six-story building of Holland brick contain- 
ing 113 apartments of which 51 have three rooms, 48 four rooms, and 
14 five rooms. Every suite has cross ventilation. Living rooms are 
10 feet 6 inches by 15 feet and bedrooms are 9 by 12 feet. Equipment 
is modern and includes steam heat, hot water, electricity, dumb wait- 
ers, ample closets, and hardwood floors. Each kitchen has two sta- 
tionary porcelain tubs, a porcelain sink, a gas range, electric outlets, 
combination ice box, and other conveniences. Bathrooms are tiled 
and fully equipped. All plumbing is of brass. A particularly usetul 
playground was installed on the roof, when the building was con- 
structed. It is screened and protected by a parapet of good height, 


enabling children to enjoy outdoor play without being exposed to th 
hazards of traffic. | 


! Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation. Practices and Experiences of the Lavanburg Homes. Second edi- 
tion. New York, Fred L. Lavanburg Foundation (132 Goerck St.), 1937. 
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Tenant selection was made carefully. As a prerequisite each pers: 1 
was required to accept the rules of the Lavanburg Foundation. FElic:- 
bility was limited to those who could not afford to pay higher ren; 
than those scheduled for the project. This was considered a fair «»- 
rangement in view of the nonprofit character of the undertakin-. 
The budgets of the Jewish Social Service Association were used as 
basis for establishing the eligibility of families, taking into accoun: 
income and size of family. In order to forward preventive work 
through an active welfare program, only families with small children 
were accepted. 

Of the 1,200 applications the largest proportion were discarded }.- 
cause the family income was too high (535 cases); the second largest 
group consisted of families with grown children (137). Other reasons 
for rejection were no children (91), low standard of living (90), and 
miscellaneous, including living in modern building and keeping boari- 
ers (71). 

Families of three or four persons were assigned three rooms, those 
of five or six persons, four rooms, and those of seven or eight persons, 
five rooms. No more than two adults were permitted for any apart- 
ment. 

In 1928 and 1929 the family incomes of the families selected range 
from $25 to $40 per week. No estimate was made of income at the 
time the report here reviewed was written. Families suffered from 
unemployment in varying degree and it was decided not to reduce 
rents for all but to pursue a policy of charging according to the abilit) 
of each tenant to pay. In conjunction with this practice the Homes 
undertook to aid workers in securing work by directing them to the 
most suitable agencies. If a worker could be placed it was of ad- 
vantage to the landlord as well as the tenant, as the latter would then 
be in a position to meet his obligations. In 1936, 28 families paid 9! 
to 100 percent of the scheduled rent, 6 paid 41 to 50 percent, and only 
2 paid less than 41 percent. This was a material improvement over 
conditions in 1933. 

In 1934 there were 69 tenants who had been residents of the project 
for 6 years; 3 years later, in 1937, 55 tenants had lived in the building 
for 9 years. The occupational representation among tenants wi 
broad but the largest group was of operators in the cloak and sui! 
industry. In 1934 a total of 24 and in 1937, 17 tenants were so 
classed. 

The standard rental charge is $9.53 per room per month. As i! 
has been found more practical to make rental charges by the week tha: 
by the month, the rates are $7.50 per week for three rooms, $8.50 for 
four rooms, and $10.50 for five rooms. Apartments on the sixth floor 
rent at 50 cents per week less than the regular rate and those on the 
fifth floor for 25 cents less, 
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The sponsoring organization has placed considerable emphasis on 
the social life of tenant families. Organization of activities by the 
tenants has been encouraged. Among the groups formed are a father’s 
club and loan fund; a mothers’ club; a tenants’ council which con- 
sults on rents, needed repairs, etc.; and 25 separate activities for 
children. ‘The vocational courses for children, including bookbinding, 
shoe repairing, and photography, are conducted by residents of the 
project. 

Conclusions reached by the Lavanburg Foundation, about which it 
feels reasonable assurance, are: 

1. In spite of the fact that most of the tenants came to the Lavanburg Homes 
from abysmally poor and unsanitary districts, the building has not suffered from 
vandalism or carelessness. It indicates that families with low incomes are as 


ready as anyone else to accommodate themselves to decent living conditions if 
they can once attain to them. 

2. The number of families making applications for space in the building—1,200 
before completion, with a long and apparently permanent waiting list—proves 
beyond argument that there exists a real and conscious demand in this economic 
group for good housing. 

3. Out of a total average population in the project of about 550, the average 
number of children has been nearly 350. Yet both the interior halls and the out- 
side courts and walls present an appearance of cleanliness and neatness that many 
a more pretentious region might well envy. Children are not necessarily a detri- 
ment to property. 

4. Adults, with few exceptions, have behaved with as much social conscience as 
any group of the same size on any economic level. Tenants will and do make such 
a project a genuine center of community life. 


POOPOIR: 


BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1936' 


THERE WERE 10,256 building and loan associations in existence 
in the United States at the end of 1936, of which 9,044 were organized 
under State laws and 1,212 under the Federal act. These had a com- 
bined membership of 6,125,971, of which the State associations 
accounted for 5,450,472, or nearly 89 percent. ‘Total assets amounted 
to $5,741,935,430, about 87 percent being those of the State asso- 
ciations. 

As compared with 1935 the total number of associations declined 
over 2% percent, the number of members 13 percent, and the total 
assets about 2% percent. Although increases were registered by the 
Federal associations on all of these points, these were not sufficient to 
overcome the declines shown by the State associations. The total 
number of associations has been declining since 1927 (with the excep- 
tion of the year 1934) and the membership and aggregate resources 
since 1930. The mortgage loans, however, have been increasing in 
volume since 1933. Those made during the year 1936 were more 
than 29 percent in excess of those in the preceding year. 





' Data are from Part 1 of the 1936 annual report of the secretary-treasurer of the United States Building 
and Loan League, Cincinnati, and from his reports of earlier years. 
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The number, membership, and resources of the associations, 
at the end of 1936 are shown in table 1. 


States, 
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TasLe 1.—Number of Associations, Membership, and Assets of Savings and Building 
and Loan Associations, by States, 1936 
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. | State 7 . ? Federal 
| State ae Total associa- eral Total ~— oo associa- Tot 
| tions tions tions 
Alabama. ct : 2 15 43 9,916) 4,490 14, 406} $12, 007, 253) $3, 697, 595) $15, 704 R4g 
Arizona.......--..-----| 2 1 3 1, 000 201 1, 201 410, 855 755,820} 1, 166, 675 
Arkansas.............| 27) 36) 63} 4,984) 4,618) 9,602) 4,301, 907|_ 7, 100,025] 11, 401, 939 
Caliiormia.............| 18 67| 199) 239, 266) 24,648) 263,914) 230, 984, 385) 47, 096, 673) 278, 081. ox 
Colorado. - -- 41 | 22 63 26,422) 6, 502 32,924) 20, 582,442) 8, 250,609) 28, 842. 05) 
Connecticut. ____- 38) 15 53 26, 694| 3,512 30, 206} 21, 689,478) 5,105,980) 26,795. 458 
Delaware - a, 42} 15, 600|_...... 15,600] 12, 558, 147}... 12, 558. 147 
District of Columbia__| 27|------ | 27] 122,984)... __- 122, 984} 113, 270, 492|_____- 113, 270; 492 
Florida-___- 52) 48| 100 8,000} 8,352} 16,352) 7, 242,978] 18,568,311] 25.811 2x9 
Georgia_- (Ee : ar 20) 42 62 9,373) 9, 672 19, 045 5, 362,037} 9,004,929) 14, 366. oa- 
ee one . 5| 8) 13 3,000) 5, 884 8,884; 1,327,908) 4,513,790) 5, 841. 728 
Mlinois___-- 770} 93, 863] 311,340) 35,997) 347,337) 298, 475, 954) 56, 593, 295| 355, 069, 249 
Indiana__.-- 244) 57 301 gs, 68, 363) 166,916) 85, 606,858) 68, 858,835) 154, 465, 49. 
aaa 68 32 100 36, 954| 6,273 43, 227; 33,145,990) 5,547,752) 38, 603, 742 
Kansas... 136 19 155 , 638! 4,337 93,975) 72,801,788) 5,473,252) 78, 275. 04 
Kentucky. | 139 43) 182) 80,901| 36,549! 117,540! 58,937,366) 40, 582,300) 99, 519. ser 
Louisiana__- 89) 12 101; 108,885) 5,559) 114,444) 88, 404, 672) 10,633,080) 99,037, 752 
Maine. -_-- 36 6 42| 24,120 319 24, 439) 22, 338, 293 167, 337) 22, 505. 631 
Maryland ! 900 7 917; 21 1,000; 8, 254) 219, 254) 142, 000,000) 11, 752, 682) 153, 752. x2 
Massachusetts -- 213 6 219} 392,361) 1,850) 394,211) 456, 196,954) 5,048, 489) 461, 245. 442 
Michigan. .--_---_- 57 21 78; 100,369) 10, ne 111, 164, 97,659,218) 14,093,893! 111, 753, 11) 
Minnesota... .. 51 31 82 31, 846) 23,718 55, 564; 21,450,816) 21,270,209) 42,721. 11; 
Mississippi_-- 27} 19 46 4,200| 2,367 6, 567 5, 147, 531) 2, 004, 677 7, 152, 208 
Missouri__----- 189) 38 227; 140,000) 20,966) 160,966) 100, 742,427) 29, 151, 676) 129, 894, 103 
Montana. --_-- 25) 1 26 19, 978 32 20,010; 11,091, 511 67, 226; 11, 158, 737 
Nebraska. ._-.-..----- 7 15 93; 783,800) 3,045 86,845) 72,305,708) 4,071,294) 76,377,002 
CO Eee 5| badaedag 5 ee 1, 250 i t eee 1, 043, 504 
New Hampshire __----| 28 | 2 30 13, 452} 3, 610 17,062) 10,906,461) 4,607,002) 15,513, 46: 
New Jersey-..-.-.-.--- 1, 498) .....-. 1,498) 641, 890)......- 641, 890) 883, 477, 982)_.......___ 883, 477, 982 
New Mexico. e 14 9 23 3, 383 765 4, 148 3, 426, 866 786, 447 4, 213, 313 
J 
New York. 228 58 286; 348,944) 90,071) 439,015) 263, 414, 498) 99,984, 418) 363, 398, 91/ 
North Carolina ------- | 174 12| 186) 87,243) 3,768) 91,011} 60,313,504) 5,722,038) 66,035, 542 
North Dakota_ -__- 19) 5 24; 13,112) 1,683) 14,795) 8, 508,305) 1,328,449) 9, 836,7%4 
thin an. 4 mine 43) 91 733) 1, 020, 133/115, 080) 1, 135, 213) 659, 645, 831/132, 779, 427) 792, 425, 258 
SE. oo ome oce I 31 77 14, 996) 24, 548 39, 20, 320, 162) 36, 563,533) 56, 883, 695 
IE... + noon Bee 15) 22 37 18,160) 8, 236 26, 396; 14,191,717) 7,115,638) 21, 307,355 
Pennsylvania_........| 2, 370) 38| 2,408; 577,150) 9,330) 586,480) 647, 700, 032| 11, 524, 685) 659, 224,717 
Rhode Island__-_-. 8) 1 i) 47, 360]....... 47,369| 34, 365,868).......____ 34, 365, 868 
South Carolina. --_--- 51 26 77 8,000) 7, 463 15,463} 7,890, 457| 7,643,845) 15, 534. 302 
South Dakota__-—__-_-_-| 14 5 19 5, 500) 1,397 6, 897 3, 330, 679} 1, 137, 166 4, 467, 845 
Tennessee _ _ _ _- | 18 37 55 11, 800} 11, 160 22, 960 8, 321,714) 13,173,132) 21, 494, 846 
eS 94 88} 182) 52,343) 10,565) 62,908) 59,246,445) 18, 468,693) 77,715, 138 
dg finpaamnadenits 16 4 20; 25,000) 1,631); 26,631) 24,211,084) 1,437,614) 25, 648, 698 
0 ea | 12 2 14 4, 992 566 5, 558 4, 248, 820 757, 420 5, 006, 240 
Wipccaesssencs 7 21 98| 42,800) 5,661; 48,461) 34,250,018; 8,781,037) 43,031, 05° 
| 
Washington... __.___- | 36] 36 72] 77,503] 71,784) 149,377| 18, 552,7911 26,142,712] 44, 695, 503 
West Virginia.........| 47) 21) 68} 21,300) 7,512} 28,812 14,816,377| 9, 185, 153| 24, 001, 530 
I ws axhainnsaiameore a 180 28 208; 180,788) 3,353) 184,141) 181,753,288) 5,045,074) 186, 798, 342 
, Serer 5 9 14 8, 000 745 8, 745 3, 932, 868; 1, 200, 757 5, 223, 625 
naam al 11 1 12 24, 000 268 24, 268 4, 797, 747 332, 200 5, 129, 947 
0 ES Cee mee 1 ne oe ae ee es ee? TO Se Se 2 See 
Total— 
1936__.......| 9,044! 1, 212/10, 25615, 450, 472/675, 499/6, 125, 971/4,968,710,171/773, 225, 259) 5,741,935,430 
| 9,549; 985/10, 5834/6, 543, 341/516, 226|7, 059, 567|5,408,859,749)| 479, 850, 577|5,888,710,526 
1 Estimated. 2 Not including borrowers. 
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On the basis of incomplete returns for the State associations, but 
full reports for the Federal associations, it is estimated that the 
mortgage loans made in 1936 increased more than 29 percent over 
those made in 1935. The mortgage loans outstanding at the end of 
the 2 years were as follows: 

Mortgage loans outstanding: 1935 1936 


State associations-_-_-_-_ MLSs die th ih aie we ane $3, 526, 806, 905 $3, 150, 408, 338 
Federal associations_____-._-_--.------- 352, 089, 898 593, 415, 421 


ah ska os ..-.-.-----------. 3, 878, 896,803 3, 743, 823, 759 
During the period 1920-29, in no year did the losses to shareholders 
from failures of building and loan associations reach as much as 
three one-hundredths of 1 percent of the total resources. A peak in 
losses from this cause was reached in 1933. Those recorded in 1936 
showed the lowest relative loss in any year since, that time. 
Summary data on the development of the movement and on the 
extent of failures and losses involved since 1920 are shown in table 2. 


TaBLe 2.—Building and Loan Association Failures and Estimated Losses in Relation 
to Membership and Total Resources, 1920-36 
































Failed associations 
Total “or 
Estimated loss 
Year pee — Total resources a tte ae 
: i ship Num- Total 
ciations . a eye 
ber liabilities Percent 
Amount of total 

| \resources 
Rb As owktin ih Cdn eds be 8, 63% 4, 962,919 | $2, 519, 914, 97 S hoes. Ja $506 (') 
RR) i a ea 9, 255 5, 809, 888 2, 890, 764, 621 | aS ae -| 91, 547 0. 0032 
ee COs hE Be 10, 009 6, 864, 144 3, 342, 530, 963 ft Pee 3400s 158, 674 . 0047 
eae 10, 744 7, 202, 880 3, 942, 939, 880 Pt ..i tac eande 132, 612 . 0034 
REESE ae Fat | 11,844 | 8,554,352 | 4, 765, 937, 197  § Wisp sits: 398, 245 . 0084 
a Sa 12,403 | 9,886,997 | 5, 500, 176,154 a 500, 000 . 0090 
VRIES Fee tee Oe | 12,626 | 10,665,705 | 6, 334, 103, 807 _ polaemuys 380, 725 . 0060 
eet ae 12, 804 | 11, 336, 261 7, 178, 562, 451 | 1, 013, 000 . 0141 
Wnobnt chimsAbibcchdsade: 12, 666 | 11,995, 905 8, 016, 034, 327 EP Web coduenbton 568, 000 . 0071 
SS a ee 12,343 | 12,111, 209 8, 695, 154, 220 Ce 2, 312, 626 . 0266 
5 ee TS. 6 LN 11,777 | 12, 350, 928 8, 828, 611, 925 190 |$80, 437, 508 | 24, 676, 059 . 2795 
ee ee 11, 442 | 11, 338, 701 8, 417, 375, 605 126 | 61, 908, 529 | 22, 327, 842 . 2653 
Te 8 FE 10,997 | 10,114,792 | 7,750, 491, 084 122 | 52,818,387 | 20, 337, 255 . 2624 
rr ae eee | 10, 727 9, 224, 105 6, 977, 531, 676 88 |215, 516,812 | 43,954, 547 . 6299 
a, OE = ee 10, 919 8, 370, 210 6, 450, 424, 68 | 34,727,616 | 10, 174, 442 - 1577 
ee eee 10, 534 7, 059, 567 5, 888, 710, 326 239 | 31,946, 235 | 15, 782, 068 . 2680 
WGGistbathdubisecbebedene 10, 256 6, 125, 971 5, 741, 935, 430 144 | 20, 316, 197 9, 051, 583 . 1576 














' Less than one ten-thousandth of 1 percent. 
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COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS FOR SUPPLY OF 
ELECTRIC CURRENT? 


AT THE END of June 1937, there were in existence at least 259 
cooperative associations for the supply of electric current to the hoes 
of consumers. Of these, 214 had been formed since the inauguratioy 
of the Federal Government’s rural-electrification program and _ }\ad 
received loans under it, and 45 were in existence before the program 
was started. While the R. E. A. associations date only from 1935 or 
later, some of the edrly associations were started as far back as 1914. 
and practically all before 1930. 

The membership of the early associations for which there is inforiy\- 
tion ranged from 8 to nearly 1,000 persons. Membership data for 
the R. E. A. cooperative associations are not available, but the number 
of customers served ranged from 53 to 5,500; in fact 8 associations had 
more than 2,000 patrons each. 

_ The early associations were mainly in the States of Idaho, Iowa, 

Minnesota, Washington, and Wisconsin, with one or two in each of the 
States of Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, North Carolina, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. The formation of the associations in these States was 
undoubtedly furthered by the existence of State cooperative or non- 
profit statutes and also (especially in Washington State) by the 
proximity of municipal power plants from which current could be 
obtained at favorable rates. The swift march of the rural-electric 
movement under the impetus of Federal assistance, on the other hand, 
is shown by the fact that by June 30, 1937 (only 2 years after tlic 
inauguration of the program), cooperative associations which had had 
allotments of Federal funds were found in 28 States.’ 

These associations have been formed among the prospective users 
of electric power in rural districts. These people cooperate in tlie 
erection of the poles, the stretching of the wires, the bargaining for 
and purchase of current, and the maintenance and repair of lines. 





1 Part of a general survey of cooperative associations by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. All data in ‘his 
article relating to R. E. A. cooperatives have been obtained directly from the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration or from its publications. 

2 The 20 States not at that time represented in the R. E. A. program by loans made or earmarked {or 
cooperative associations were Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Maine, Massachuse ''s, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South | s- 
kota, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. In the interval between July | and 
November 10, 1937, loans were approved for cooperative associations in California and Washington (R. E A. 
News, December 1937). 
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The current is obtained from a municipally owned power plant, if 
there is one nearby, or from a private power company. Several asso- 
ciations, unable to obtain current from either of these sources have, 
with Federal aid, constructed their own generating plants. 

The association that is the largest of the pre-R. E. A. organizations 
is an excellent example of cooperation unaided by financial assistance 
from outside the cooperative group. Started in 1925, and serving 
members only, it now has 950 members, operates some 225 miles of 
line and has built up total assets (after depreciation) of more than 
$100,000. Current is obtained from a municipally owned electric 
plant in a neighboring city. 

It is interesting to note that one organization which benefited by a 
loan under the Federal program was that formed to serve the Amana 
Community. This community was a religious cooperative colony 
which was started in Germany as early as 1714, but because of religious 
persecution came to this country in 1842, establishing itself first in 
New York and then removing to Iowa in 1854. Until 1932 the colony 
was run on strictly communal principles, all possessions being held 
by the community as a whole and all members working for the com- 
munity. In that year the principle of individual ownership of per- 
sonal property was adopted and the industrial enterprises run by the 
community were reorganized on a stock-company basis. Modern 
electric appliances and labor-saving machinery are now made ayail- 
able to the homes in the community through the new electricity- 
supply organization. 

Cooperative Practice 


The electricity-supply associations have been formed under various 
types of laws—cooperative, nonprofit, rural electrification, and general 
corporation acts. For the most part, however, they operate on cooper- 
ative principles. Open membership and one vote per member are 
quite general, regardless of the legal basis of the organization. 

A number of the early organizations operate as mutual associations 
and practically all of the R. E. A. associations are nonstock organ- 
izations. 

One of the Rochdale principles is sale at the current retail price and 
the return of the overcharge, above cost, to the member on the basis of 
his patronage. How general the return of such patronage refunds will 
be, in the electricity field, it is too early to judge. The theory under- 
lying the “current price” procedure of the cooperative grocery associ- 
ations is that by charging the current price the association avoids price 
cutting against the private dealer and the consequent arousing of his 
enmity; it ensures a margin wide enough for safe operation of the 
business and for expansion into new lines; and it makes possible the 
34189—38——_8 
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return of patronage refunds which are the tangible evidence of {hy 
advantage of cooperative activity. In the field served by the elec. 
tricity-supply associations, however, there has generally been no prior 
service available, no competitors, and therefore no current price. [{ 
has thus far been their general policy to set rates high enough only to 
cover expenses of operation plus such necessary charges as depreciation, 
reserves, amortization of loans, etc. In this way the same principle 
attained by the patronage refund is also achieved—that of service 
without profit. The bylaws, however, generally provide for the 
return of patronage refunds, should a surplus remain after making 
provision for the items mentioned above. 


Cooperatives Under Rural Electrification Program 


Because of the overwhelming preponderance of R. E. A.-assisted 
associations, any report on the electricity-supply cooperatives must 
largely deal with that group. 

This program is being carried out by the Rural Electrification 
Administration created by Executive order on May 11, 1935, but not 
established by law until May 20, 1936 (Public, No. 605, 74th Cong.). 

In November 1935 it was announced that 11 loan contracts aggre- 
gating $2,399,612 had been signed, for the construction of a total of 
1,940 miles of line which would carry electricity to 8,286 rural homes. 

The current was turned on in the first R. E. A.-financed project 
(in Iowa) on December 15, 1935. 

During 1936, according to the first annual report of the R. E. A., 
more than 25,000 miles of line were erected and “over 110,000 farms 
received electric service for the first time.” As of the end of the year, 
218 allotments had been approved, 109 loan contracts had been exe- 
cuted (on 94 projects, plans for which had been approved), construc- 
tion was under way or had been completed, and 28 projects had been 
energized in whole or in part. These involved Federal loans to a total 
of $43,737,779. In addition two loan contracts for a total of $55,000 
had been executed to finance the wiring of rural premises. 


LOANS TO COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


It has been the practice of the R. E. A. from the first to give prefer- 
ence to public, cooperative, and nonprofit organizations. This policy 
was continued by the act of 1936, which authorized the Administrator 
“to make loans to persons, corporations, States, Territories, and sub- 
divisions and agencies thereof, municipalities, people’s utility dis- 
tricts, and cooperative, nonprofit, or limited-dividend associations 
organized under the laws of any State or Territory of the United 
States, for the purpose of financing the construction and operation of 
generating plants, electric transmission and distribution lines or 
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systems for the furnishing of electric energy to persons in rural areas 
who are not receiving central-station service,” and directs him to give 
preference to public, cooperative, nonprofit, and similar bodies in the 
ranting of loans. 

This preference has stimulated greatly the growth of cooperative 
action in the electrical field and many new societies have been organized 
for the purpose of obtaining R. E. A. loans. Of the first 11 projects 
authorized, 5 were obtained by county electric cooperatives and 1 
other, although organized under corporation law, was in effect a coop- 
erative. 

As table 1 shows, 76.8 percent of the total projects for which loans 
' had been made or funds earmarked (up to June 30, 1937) had been 
for cooperative associations. 


Tas.e 1.—R. E. A. Projects Approved up to June 30, 1937, by Type of Organization 
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| yon Loans granted | Customers Miles of line 
: Type of borrowing organization |-————-_————-|— ae COnene MEeey TERS Breeen mee 
| |Num-| Per- Per- | Num- | Per- Num- Per- 

| ber | cent Amount cent ber | cent ber cent 
4 —_—— = hen —|_——_———————- | 
> Cooperative projects.. | 1239 | 76.8 |$47,856,968 | 78.3 | 161,037 | 80.1 | 44,950.4 | 79.3 
4 Private nonprofit corporations. res 33 10.6 5, 670, 200 9.3 16, 901 8.4 4, 741.2 8.4 
> State corporations -_--- sintadtnat 1 3 542, 328 9 2, 128 1.1 511.0 9 
J Municipal corporations eral 5 1.6 546, 058 | .9 2, 073 1.0 520. 2 .9 
: Power and irrigation distric ts.. — 17 5.5 5, 244, 750 8.6 | 13,228 6.6 4, 689.7 8.3 

Private utility companies mil 16 5 2 1, 251, 767 2.0 | 5,564 2.8 1, 280. 7 2.2 

Pe i aerees -_-_— — | eae — —— | | een —_ 
7 Total... ae 311 | 100.0 | 61,112,071 | 100.0 | 200, 931 | 100.0 | | 56, 693. 2 | 100. 0 








| 214 associations with 239 projects. 


Table 2 shows the distribution of the R. E. A. cooperatives, by 
States, as of June 30, 1937. 
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Tasie 2.—Federal Loans, and Length of Line, and Customers of Electricity Associations, 
June 30, 1937, by State 









































| 
Num- Num- || m-| | | Num- 
Amount : Amount | 
State a of Federal eo B. mM State ore Federal ~— of | hn nfl 
ations) [ans ers ations} /08"S | | ers 
| 
atin | | | 
Alabama._____- 5|$1, 053, 000} 1,063.0) 4,102 || Missouri_______| 9)$1, 605, 000) 2.1, 560.0) 25, 225 
Arkansas_. 4 617, 000 575.0) 2,512 || Montana__-- 7 715, 600 674.8 2, 381 
Colorado... 2} 390,000 387.0) 1,282 || New Mexico_. 1 164, 000 60. 0 100 
Georgia. .___- 16| 2, 294,375) 2,263.4) 10,839 || North Carolina 7| 1,044, 000 908.9) 4,664 
ne ee 2| 683, 750 478.5; 1,665 || North Dakota- 2} 500,000 456.5) 1,545 
Illinois pe lta 3 574, 000 531. 0 2, 030 Seen aE 18] 5, 756,200) 5,371.5) 19,430 
Indiana_______. 15| 4,644,926! 4,469.2) 15,716 Oklahoma. ...-- 7| 1,701,000) 1,784.0 5, 348 
a, Eos 24| 3,751, 712) ! 3,060.5) 19,648 || Oregon_. 3} 302,000) 261.0) 1,273 
Kansas... __. 4; 614,651 573. 0 1, 716 Pennsylvania_. 6} 1,950,000) 1,808.0) 6,146 
Kentucky... 8} 1,120,000) 1,083.0) 4,008 || Tennessee_____- 6| 1,363,200) 1,316.0) 6,011 
Louisiana... ___ 3 905, 000 961. 0 3,639 || Texas........-- 7| 1,955,000; 2,015.0 7, 190 
Maryland_.___. 1 165, 000 165. 0 600 || Virginia__._.._- 5} 1,427,800) 1,290.0) 5,341 
Michigan... __. 5} 2,845,000) 2,432.1) 8,717 || Wisconsin_-.__-- 15) 4, 440, 600) 3 4, 212. 0) 3 13, 399 
Minnesota... __ 23} 4,515,954) 4,435.5] 13, 198 Je I--- 
Mississippi___. 6| 758,200) 755.5) 3,312 Total....|  214}47, 856, 968|¢44, 950. 4|¢ 161, 037 
1 22 associations. 3 14 associations. 


28 associations. 4 210 associations. 
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Most of these loans were for the purpose of financing the cons: 
tion of power lines. However, 11 projects in 8 States,‘ where p. 
either could not be procured at all or could not be obtained 
reasonable price, were allotted funds for the construction of plan: 
which to generate their own current. Loans for wiring purposes \ 
extended to 8 projects in 7 States.° 


‘Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, New Mexico, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
5 Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, and Wisconsin. 
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SAFETY STANDARDS FOR MOTION-PICTURE- 
MACHINE OPERATORS 


EVERY MOTION-PICTURE theater must employ at least one 
operator or projectionist to care for and operate the projection equip- 
ment. The room in which the projection equipment is placed is 
usually in an elevated position at the back of the theater. This 
room is ordinarily small, and as the handling of motion-picture film 
involves serious hazards from explosives and fumes, the safety of the 
operator and the audience requires that the projection room be made 
' as accident proof as possible. 

Because of the known hazards, safety precautions in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of projection rooms are required, in most com- 
munities, by public regulation either in the form of State legislation. 
municipal regulations, or both. Much progress has been made in 
this direction in recent years, but there is still a surprising lack of 
adequate regulation in certain cities and areas. In general, it may be 
said that, where State legislation exists, the safety requirements are 
usually higher than where there are city regulations only; and also 
that city regulation through the building codes is more successful in 
guarding the safety of projection-room workers than is regulation 
dealing solely with projection-room safeguards. In the final analysis, 
protection is afforded projectionists largely through carefully planned 
_ and executed construction, and the extent to which such sound con- 
' struction is utilized—that is by the installation of proper ventilation, 
_ safety devices, and fireproof furnishings—depends, in large degree, 

upon the individual employer, the employer-employee relationship, 
_ local custom, and civic pride. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently completed an analysis 
of State laws and city codes, ordinances, and regulations affecting 
_ motion-picture theaters in cities which had a population of 50,000 or 
_ over at the time of the 1930 census. The present article brings 
together the provisions of these laws and regulations insofar as they 
relate directly to projection rooms. Detailed data by individual cities 
_ are available in the files of the Bureau. 

The material in this article covers regulations in 186 of the 191 
cities of 50,000 population and over. Of the 5 cities not covered, 1! 





‘Huntington, W. Va. 
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reported no laws, and for 4? either the facts were not obtained o; 
were too meager to permit inclusion here. Although it is believed 
that this survey gives a fair picture of existing laws and regulations 
two qualifications should be noted: (1) The information was col. 
lected almost entirely by mail, a method which is never quite sg 


satisfactory as that of personal visit; and (2) information wa; 
solicited only as regards those sections of the laws and municip,| 
ordinances which dealt directly with motion-picture theaters. [t js al 
possible that in some cases, legal provisions not specifically referring 
to motion-picture theaters, such as certain sections of a general labo; of 
law, may have a bearing on the safety of theater employees. 2 
( 
Hazards Involved | 8a 
I 
Motion-picture film, being of material which is highly inflammab|. ’ 
and subject to deterioration unless atmospheric conditions are con. — m 
trolled, requires careful handling. In addition to the fire hazards FB fc 
resulting from the showing and handling of the film, employees en. 
gaged in projection rooms risk occupational disability through ex. F cs 
posure to ultra-violet and infra-red rays* and to fumes given of F w 
when the film is exposed to the heat from arc lights.‘ In part the F) B 
dangers in motion-picture-machine operation may be avoided by fy U 
adequate ventilation. The State of Nebraska in 1935 made an in. [% tc 
vestigation of poisoning resulting from fumes, although no special [F te 


correctional legislation has yet been enacted there. That study, 
carried on by the department of health, disclosed a number of cases 
of chronic illness among operators of motion-picture machines which 
employ the carbon arc light for illumination purposes. Some of these 
cases had been tentatively diagnosed as carbon-monoxide poisoning, f 
but laboratory tests showed that the poisonous fumes were in fact | 
nitric oxides. Although the department of health stated that knowl- 
edge of the oxides thus generated is not new, the experiments reveal 
the importance of adequate projection-room ventilation to prevent 
disability from exposure of workers to fumes from arc lamps. 

The following discussion of physical requirements established for 
the construction and maintenance of projection rooms shows the 
extent to which the States in which the larger cities are located and 
the cities themselves have legislated to secure standards. Insofar as 
practical, the discussion is supplemented by tables showing the number 
of cities establishing given requirements. 








2 Pueblo, Colo.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Springfield, Ohio; and Kenosha, Wis. 
3 Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 582: Occupation Hazards and Diagnostic Signs, p. 24. F 
‘ Letter dated Oct. 1, 1935, addressed to V. B. Kinney, Labor Commissioner, State Capitol, Lincola, F 
Nebr., by L. O. Vose, Director of Laboratory, Department of Health, Lincoln, Nebr. : 
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| or Consiruction Requirements 

ved 

ys PROJECTION-ROOM CONSTRUCTION 
col. 


Minimum requirements regarding floor area and height of pro- 
jection rooms are established by public regulation, either State or 
municipal, in the majority of cities of over 50,000 population. It is 
also customary to establish standards for door openings in one or 
more of the following particulars: Size, construction, material, method 
of opening, or automatic features. Less common are requirements as 
to the area or dimensions of openings for projection of films and 
lookout or observation ports for the use of operators. Installation of 
sanitary facilities directly connected with the room for the use of 
projectionists is required in only one-third of the 186 reporting cities. 


> $0 
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able Room area.—Table 1 shows the classification of the cities by require- 
‘on. | ments as to floor area and height minima of projection rooms. The 
irds | floor dimensions are for the first machine in a room. 


























en- § In this and the other tabulations a notation has been made in every 
ex- — case where a particular standard has been set up by agencies concerned 
of — with making or proposing safety standards, such as the National 
the — Board of Fire Underwriters, National Electrical Code, the Pacific Coast 
by f) Uniform Building Code, and the Travelers Insurance Co. In order 
ine [/) to conserve space, initials, instead of the full name of the body referred 
cial |) to, have been used in the table. 
idy, 
hae ' TaBLe 1.—Classification of Cities by Requirements as to Projection-Room Size 
h ich ; [UBC=Uniform Building Code; NBFU = National Board of Fire Underwriters; TIC = Travelers Insurance 
' Company] 
hese 
ing Num- | Num- 
- Minimum requirement ber of Minimum requirement ber of 
fact cities | cities 
owl- 7 
Total number of cities covered. .__......-- 186 || Floor area (basis, 1 machine)—Continued. 
veal <= STEN de dc cnaduudbecscnsacecece 2 
Floor area (basis, 1 machine): 1 EME ea aS ee 2 
vent SS 1 4 feet rear, 3 feet sides__...._.._.___._- 1 
Se cn edcccccanencees 1 3% feet rear and sides_..............-- 14 
+ =< Le 2 2% feet rear, 3 feet sides..............- 2 
60 square feet (UBC)_.............---. 30 NN re 8 
for 48 square feet (NBFU and TIC).-.---.. 46 Sufficient to permit operator free 
LS ETS 2 teeth Raw wintiinlnin 14 
the Cs nweca 1 I ioe Ein coceckeuces 13 
OE De 6 || Height of room: 
and So) | See ET 2 ee 1 
, | A 1 ON a a 3 
Tr as i) §  -"~)i..e 1 hc wadivhicunscdnceceenen 47 
Ok cccuasccsounen 1 FO SEES TR ae 1 
aber —.-................ 20 7 feet (NBFU, TIC, and UBC)...._.- 103 
Ot leccanee 5 i den dnenatiaknnmeeunesinn 16 
i 4 OS 4 NS chal ncokutacasioceces 1 
Oe cccece 7 Ts otntininenenpieinineteean 14 
incoln, 


The regulations of 114 cities require that the minimum floor area 
for the first machine in a room shall be 48 square feet or over. This 
group includes cities in which the minimum area is specified in square 
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feet and also those in which the dimensions are given in linear (oo; 
as 6 by 8 feet (48 square feet). These regulations conform wit}, the 
standard (48 square feet) adopted by the National Board of Fir. 
Underwriters ® and the Travelers Insurance Co. The Unilorn 
Building Code,’ adopted by 159 cities in 19 States and Hawaii pro. 
vides for a slightly larger floor area—50 square feet. Of the 39 
cities of 50,000 and over prescribing 50 square feet, 16 are subs:rib. 
ers to the Uniform Building Code, the remaining Uniform Building (‘o¢, 
subscriber (Austin, Tex.) having adopted a higher standard loc:ly. 
The representation of the Uniform Building Code cities in this si dy 
is low (17 cities), as many of the member municipalities are located jp 
California and are below the population limit to which this investiga. 
tion was restricted. Standards in excess of 50 square feet apply in 
18 cities. 

A lower requirement than 48 square feet exists in 20 cities: jy 
14 cities it is required simply that the operator shall have free movye- 
ment; and in 25, where it is required that there shall be a given number 
of feet at the rear and sides of the machine, it is not possible to state 
whether the net result is a smaller or larger work space than in the 
cities subject to specific requirements. Thirteen cities, as far as could 
be ascertained, had no minimum requirements regarding floor area. 

The requirement as to floor area of projection rooms is writtei 
into a number of municipal ordinances and local building codes. 
The greater part of the higher requirements, however, originates in 
State law, as in Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jerscy, 
New York, Tennessee, and Texas. The Ohio State law requires a 
floor area of 5 by 6 feet, in Pennsylvania the distance between ma- 
chines and walls is specified, and in Michigan the provision is of 1 
general nature, namely that operators shall have sufficient roo to 
move about freely. 

The standards proposed by the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and the Travelers Insurance Co.—a floor area of 48 square feet for 
the first machine and 24 square feet additional for each additional 
installation—is generally in force in the large group of cities conform- 
ing to the 48-square-feet minimum for the first machine. In otlir 
areas, the additional space requirement varies considerably but 
tends to be lower, with the exception of the cities subscribing to the 
Uniform Building Code, where theaters must provide 50 square feet 
for each machine, a considerably higher standard than that in force 
in other cities. 

Height requirements of from 7 to 9 feet in 155 cities make adequate 
provision for the comfort of operators. In the 17 cities where the 

‘ National Board of Fire Underwriters Regulations for Nitrocellulose Motion-Picture Film as recom 
mended by the National] Fire Prevention Association, effective Aug. 15, 1931. New York, 1931. 


* Safety in Moving-Picture Theaters. Hartford, 1914. 
? Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference. Uniform Building Code, 1937 ed. Los Angeles, 1\:’. 
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lower limit is 6 feet and less, some inconvenience must necessarily be 
experienced by men of greater than average height. The number of 
cities having no requirements (14) is nearly the same as the number 
having no previsions regarding floor area (13). In other words, 
localities (Georgia and Illinois) that do not regulate on one of these 
points tend to follow the same procedure on the other. In addition 
to the advantages of greater ceiling heights in making movement 
easier for the operator, ventilation is facilitated. 
Openings.—Regulation of the kind and size of openings in projection 
rooms is intended to secure convenience and safety to the operators 
and a measure of protection to the public. Standards have been 
established for doors, lookout ports for the use of projectionists, and 
openings for the projection of films. In isolated instances (Syracuse, 
N. Y., and Cincinnati, Ohio) an emergency exit in the room is required 
in addition to the regular doorway. Table 2 classifies the cities by 
requirements governing the several types of projection-room openings. 
TasLe 2.—Classification of Cities by Requirements as to Projection-Room Doors and Other 
Openings 
UBC=Uniform Building Code; rpatendnes ~ us Co.; NBFU=National Board of Fire Under 











Num- Num- 
Requirement ber of Requirement ber of 
cities cities 
Total number of cities covered. .-......-_. 186 || Lookout ports—dimensions or area—Con. 
=< RS GE EE 6 
Door-ope specifications: OO SSE eee 3 
Automatic closing, eer outward, I CoE so chobeeccsondeas 21 
fireproof, etc. (UBC)-.............-- 66 ESE TE SE 16 
Size of door: Me adn usec adenes 1 
3 to 5 feet x 5 feet, 10 inches. -_.......-. 2 No larger than necessary............-- 22 
x RE tin aid ooancadgeates 3 ues BORGES - <cccccccccnccccceee- 14 
2 feet, 8 inches x 7 feet...............-. 5 OT | See eee oe 27 
Pie 20 eA ee 2 || Openings for projection—Specifications: 
2 feet, 6 inches x 6 feet, 8 inches.......- 2 Area: 
2 feet, 6 inches x 6 feet, 6 inches___.__-- 2 144 square inches_..............--- 2 
2 feet, 6inches x 6 feet, 6 inches, 2 exits - l 120 square inches (UBC)-_...-..-.... 18 
2 feet, 4 inches x 6 feet_..............-- 1 80 square inches.................-- 5 
2 feet x 6 feet, 6 inches_...............- 3 48 square inches_.............-..-..- 1 
2 En, . . coccnccosen= 1 64 square inches_.............-..-.-- l 
2 8 ee ienndndcospamneees 45 25 square inches..................- 1 
2 feet x 5 feet, 10 inches.._..........._-. 13 2 square feet _ ____-. Waueaenoboere al 1 
2 feet x 5 feet, 6 inches................. 2 Dimensions: 
2x 5feet (NBFU)............-.-..-.- 22 12 x 36 inches........-........----- 1 
a 16 i el 1 
Lookout ports—dimensions or area: ES iba aa Se 3 
2 tienttieenscccanynsunees 1 i wacteainiemee | 22 
150 square inches (UBC) __...........-. 18 TL. chetdencetatnce Ed 3 
Co SE 2 SSE Se l 
120 square inches....................-- 1 Sk SS l 
ES ae 5 taki nasbeees l 
48 square inches... ...............----. 1 OS 6 Gi 22550 .-<~----<2-- once! 7 
25 square inches....................... 1 8 inches greatest dimension 
ph ao RMB GRRLESREES RS. } aT OES ERLE REE 0 
a 1 8 SOS a a 36 
10 x 20 inches (NBFU)...------------- 8 Sa Outs -s.....2-.2.-.-...- 9 
PPh OP Sse 1 a a | 3 
a chan took cocnccccesee 6 EEE Soko cncncdnocuccccce- 1 
A 28 Opening RS 14 
Vi 0 AS RS UA RBE ESS 1 o larger than necessary -- ..-.....-.-- 26 
A a 1 Sa a 2 














In a large proportion of cities (66) the question of projection-room - 
doors has been disposed of by requiring that protection be afforded 
through one or more of the following measures: Automatic closing, 
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doors opening outward, and fireproof doors (in some cases these ns 
be of a specified approved type). In almost an equally large growp 0 


cities (65) it is required that doors be 6 feet high or over and betwee l 
2 and 3 feet wide. The regulations in 15 additional cities requir. JB by 
doors to be at least 5 feet 10 inches high, while in 2 cities the minimyy, & all 
height is fixed at 5 feet 6 inches and in another substantial group (22) JB ver 
at 5 feet. The cities that reported no requirement on this point tota| JB tiv 
only 16. As will be seen in the table, the standards proposed by Bex 
interested bodies vary widely as regards door size. The Uniform ID 
Building Code cities, in common with many nonmember cities, do not of 
set a standard in this matter, while the Travelers Insurance (o. rot 
favors an opening 2 by 6 feet, and the National Board of Fire Under. & ty 
writers considers adequate a door 2 by 5 feet. The State law in Con. fc 
necticut prescribes an opening 2 feet 8 inches by 7 feet; in Massachv- th 
setts, New Jersey, and Ohio statutes and in some city legislation the 


requirement is for a door 2 by 6 feet. Doors 2 by 5 feet are required 
in Kansas, Tennessee, and Texas. Michigan and Pennsylvania 
require automatic closing. be 

Lookout ports for operators, and openings for film projection are 
subjected to regulation in about 85 percent of the cities studied, 
The size required tends to be fairly uniform, with a slightly larger 
opening for the lookout ports, in order to give the operator easier and 
greater range of vision. Stress is placed on keeping openings as small 
as possible by general provisions (in 22 cities for lookouts and in 26 
for projection) that they shall not be larger than necessary. The 
protection of these openings with automatic shutters when not in 
use and when a mishap occurs is made a special requirement. The 
Uniform Building Code allows a 30-square-inch difference in size of 
the two openings—that is, 150 square inches for the projectionist 
and 120 square inches for the machine. Massachusetts law prescribes 
an opening 6 by 12 inches (72 square inches) for both. In Indiana 
the figures are 12 by 12 inches (144 square inches) for the projectionist 
and 6 by 8 inches (48 square inches) for the machine. In Connecticut 
the machine opening may not be larger than necessary and the lookout 
is limited to 10 inches in its greatest dimension. 

Sanitary facilities —Of the 186 cities covered in this survey, almost 
one-third (58) require the installation of sanitary facilities in connec- 
tion with the projection room, for the use of the projectionist. The 
building code of Columbia, S. C., states that such facilities are required 
unless a relief projectionist is on duty at all times, and the Wisconsin 
State law, affecting three of the cities here covered, prescribes such 
equipment where operation is continuous, unless 10-minute intermis- 
sions are provided after 2 hours of operation. The matter of sanitary 
provisions is governed by State laws in California, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 
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PROJECTION-ROOM VENTILATION 








































Under ideal conditions, ventilation of projection rooms is effected 
by a system through which air enters slightly above the floor level on 
i all four sides of the room and is carried off by a ceiling opening 


22) [i vented to the outer air, if possible, and to a flue system as an alterna- 
ta] fe tive. The movement of air is facilitated by the use of fans. Only in 
by exceptional cases is the minimum rate of air change that is acceptable 


in 2 room made a part of State or municipal regulations. In some 
of the more up-to-date theaters, which have air-cooling systems, 
-yoom ventilation exceeds the minimum public requirements. A 
typical section on this phase of safety and health protection, taken 
from the State of Indiana laws and regulations for opera houses, 
theaters, motion-picture shows, auditoriums, and other places of 
' amusement,® reads: 


' There shall be an opening on each of the two sides and in the rear wall of the 
- booth, not higher than 3 inches above the floor level. Each opening shall be 15 
' inches long and 3 inches high. Said inlet shall be covered on the outside by a wire 
" netting of not greater than % inch mesh. There shall be an opening in or near 
’ the center of the ceiling of the booth not less than 10 inches in diameter to be 
; provided with an iron flange, which flange is to be securely fastened. To this 
flange shall be attached a metallic vent pipe of not less than 10 inches in diameter, 
said pipe leading to the outside of the building or to a special incombustible vent 
flue; all parts of vent pipe to be at least 6 inches from any combustible material. 
If it is impossible for the said vent pipe to rise vertically from the booth to the 
F outside of the building, a forced-draft system must be employed. All arc-lamp 
housings must be connected to the booth ventilating system. 


Intake—The classification of the cities covered according to 
regulations as to the number and size of wall inlets for ventilation is 
shown in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Classification of Cities by Requirements as to Number and Size of Ventilation 
Inlets of Projection Rooms 














na 
st (UBC=Uniform Building Code} 
ul Num- Num- 
{ Requirement ber of Requirement ber of 
u cities cities 
st Total number of cities covered __........-- 186 || Size and number of inlets—C ontinued 
‘ 180 square inches in all (4 sides) - _.-.-- 16 
C- Number of walls with inlets: 144 square inches in all__...........--- 5 
SE 17 135 square inches in all (3 sides) . ..---- 19 
re B-crcractnerncecesencsocccccosccccccene 51 120 square inches in all (1 side) ----..-- l 
i S.. se GhipbkascsaKEe~c cctccessst 6 50 square inches (each of 2 sides) - - - - -- 1 
1d bpd nritinwantidhbddrotnoonsout 24 100 square inches in all__..........._-- 1 
li diamante 2 90 square inches in all (3 sides) (UBC)_. 21 
in 1 for each machine.................... 2 78 square inches in all...............-- 2 
 ntnnddeaccecccecccces 14 72 square inches per machine__-------- 1 
‘h ._No provision..................-------- 70 72 square inches in all .......-.....---- 1 
Size and number of inlets: 60 square inches in all__............--- 2 
Se i | 1 50 square inches in all... ....-......-.-- 3 
2 feet square... S J: eee 1 45 square inches, separate sides__-..-.- 1 
v (ENN 1 45 square inches, 1 side.............-.- 1 
’ pd = inches (each of 3 sides)_....... i 30 square p laches dds tetedcdascedeseee on 
NR ae oO EE a, eee 1 
t, Shy SE 1 iakseng 

















* Indiana State Fire Marshal Department. Laws and Regulations for Opera Houses, Theaters, Motion 
Picture Shows, Auditoriums, and Other Places of Amusement. [Indianapolis, 1937?) 
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A provision for 3 inlets in a projection room is included jn {\¢ 
State or city regulations covering 51 cities. In addition 4 such in|o;s 


are required in 17 cities, 2 in 6 cities, and 1 in 24 cities. In 2 citio« St 
the requirement is for openings on separate sides and in 2 more. fo, M 
one opening for each machine. The 14 cities where openings a:» yp. Pp 
quired but the number is not stated include Pennsylvania citics jy 
this survey that do not have higher local standards on this point anq vi 
operate under State law. The Uniform Building Code requires open. Ww 
ings on 3 sides. In total the cities with requirements as to number lc 
of wall inlets represent about 62 percent of the reporting nuiiber. E 
while in the remaining 38 percent (70 cities) the decision on this it 
important point is left to individual judgment. 
Regulations as to the size of the inlets are established for a smile; ¢ 
group of cities—82 of the 186 covered. There are a number of ip- 
1 


stances where the minimum number of inlets is regulated by the 
State or city, but the size is not specified. The largest single inlet 
requirement—24 by 36 inches—is that of Saginaw, Mich. In St. 
Louis the requirement is 504 square inches (28 by 18 inches). The 
Massachusetts State law, affecting 16 cities in the tabulation, prov ides 
for 180 square inches in all. Altogether 48 cities prescribe inlets of 
100 square inches or larger. In addition, projection rooms in 2! 
cities, including those subscribing to the Uniform Building Code, :usi 
have openings of 90 square inches in all on 3 sides. 

Exhaust.—In table 4 the cities covered are classified accordin: to 
size of vent and whether vented to the outer air or to a flue systei, 


TaBLe 4.—Classification of Cities by Requirement for Projection-Room Ventilation 1 
Outer Air 


{[UBC=Uniform Building Code] 




















Num- 
Requirement ber of Requirement 
cities 
Total number of cities covered_-_........-- 186 ||} Vented to outer air—Continued 
=—= i ES a 
Vented to outer air:! 14- to 18-inch diameter. ............-. 
150-square-inch area._...........--.--- 1 12- to 16-inch diameter. -............- 
144-square-inch area.................-- 1 ee 
100-square-inch area...............-.-- 4 10-inch diameter (UBC)......_......-- 
78-square-inch area..............-....- 11 i a oh ati dé wns Sbcecescee- 
75-equare-inch area..............--...- 4 ates a a aa 
50-square-inch area.................-.-- 12 Area or diameter not stated _......_... 
18-inch diameter... ................... 8 CD i ee 
110 cities provide as an alternative the use cf an incombustible flue; 3 cities, a chimney flue; and | ¢'') 
an approved disposal system. 





Exhausts carried to the outer air through vents of 10-inch diameter 
are required under the regulations in 63 cities, including those falling 
under the Uniform Building Code. In all but 9 cities some provision 
is made for control of exhausts. Thus 177 cities, or 95 percent, !i.ve 


‘ 
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some requirement that systems shall be vented to the outer air, only 
19 of which do not have a definite specification as to area or diameter. 
States with legislation on this point include Connecticut, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas. 

Detailed requirements as to equipment to be used and methods of 
ventilating the projection room proper and the lamp house connected 
with the machine are not general. Exceptions to this rule exist in the 
local regulations of Hartford, Conn., St. Louis, Mo., and Philadelphia, 
Pa., which require a complete system of lamp-house ventilation, and 
in the State laws of Indiana and New York. 

Air change.—The general lack of specifications for the rate of air 
change is apparent in table 5. 


Tas_e 5.—Classification of Cities by Requirements as to Rate of Air Change in Projection 
Rooms 


{UBC=Uniform Building Code] 





Number 


Requirement of cities 





Total number of cities covered____......._._____- | 186 


Rate of air change: 
ils ET phaihacare 





15 
SESE ee ee eee are 1 
Every 10 minutes (UBC).......-....-.-.---- 23 
100 cubic feet per minute__-_.-..............-- 1 
60 cubic feet per minute_.................-_-- 15 
50 cubic feet per minute_....................- 11 
30 cubic feet per minute._..................-- 6 
200 cubic feet per minute (per 80 square feet) - 9 
280 cubic feet per minute_................-.-- 1 

04 


1 to No provision as to rate of change_....._....-- 1 














In only 82 of the 186 cities is there regulation of the rate of air 
change in projection rooms. In 23 cities, including those subscribing 
to the Uniform Building Code, a complete change every 10 minutes 
is provided for; in every case this is specified in a building code. 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee State laws 
on theaters are the only State laws covering this point; in Connecticut 
and New York the rate is 60 cubic feet per minute; and in Tennessee 
it is 50 cubic feet per minute. St. Louis, Mo., in addition to the 
State of Pennsylvania, specifies a complete change of air every 2 
minutes. Texas law requires that the room shall be ventilated for 
the comfort of the operator. 

Requirements for the installation of fans are more widespread. 
In all, 109 cities have such a requirement in their theater regulations. 
The lack of general compulsion in the installation of fans in projection 
rooms may possibly be due to the general acceptance of fans in 
working places as standard equipment. 
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Safety in Projection Rooms 


To insure safety in projection rooms, numerous precautionary 
measures have been taken in the larger cities. They range from the 
general provision that doors shall be kept closed during the showing 
of film (132 cities) and that only persons having business in the roon 
shall be admitted (108 cities), to requirements that fire-fighting 
apparatus be maintained in the projection room (132 cities), only 
fireproof furniture be provided (122 cities), and rigid regulations 
regarding handling and storage of film. While the coverage on 4] 
of these points is not so complete as might be desired, the fact that 
certain cities and States have drafted detailed regulations on these 
matters may be expected to exercise a beneficial influence in improving 
standard requirements on a wider front. 

General.—In a total of 132 cities, doors of projection rooms must be 
kept closed during operation. This is a standard of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and is also written into the laws of Connect- 
icut, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. 

In a slightly smaller number of cities (109) admission to the room 
during projection of films is restricted to operators, their assistants, 
and officials of the respective cities and theaters. This is a State 
requirement under the laws of Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. In addition 7 cities in California, 
3 in Georgia, 6 in Illinois, 3 in Michigan, 3 in Missouri, 3 in New York, 
4 in Texas, and 3 in Washington have restricted entrance through the 
enactment of local ordinances or building codes; the remaining cities 
which have taken such action are scattered, one to a State. 

Smoking is prohibited in projection rooms in a larger number of 
cities. Among the 153 where smoking is ruled out are the cities in 
Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wisconsin, all of 
which operate under State laws on the subject. 

Special provision for fire-fighting apparatus in projection rooms is 
established in 133 cities, or approximately 71 percent of the total 
reporting. This is a standard in the State laws of Connecticut, In- 
diana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee, but is not included in the laws of Colorado, Illinois, 
Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, and Texas. 

Fireproof furniture, shelves, and fixtures are required in 121 cities. 
This is a recognized standard under the Pacific Coast Uniform Build- 
ing Code as well as that of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Yet only 8 States (Connecticut, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Texas) have written it into law. 
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Miscellaneous safety provisions include control of auditorium lights 
from the projection room. Of the 57 cities in which such control 
ry is prescribed, 15 are in Pennsylvania and are covered by State law. 
To insure enforcement of safety requirements, ventilation, and other 
ng standards, regular inspection of machines and rooms is required in 
m 113 cities, including those in Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Massa- 
ng chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Texas under State laws. 
Handling of film.—Of the two types of film, that in common use 
ye (cellulose nitrate) is highly inflammable and necessitates definite 
technique in storage. Table 6 brings together the regulations govern- 
ing the handling of film as they affect projection-room safety directly, 
_ and indirectly the safety of the public visiting motion-picture theaters. 


TaBLe 6.—Classification of Cities by Requirements as to Handling Film in Projection 
Rooms 


[NEC=National Electrical Code; UBC=Uniform Building Code; and NBFU=National Board of Fire 
Underwriters] 























Requirement pe 
m Total number of cities covered... ._.........-.---- 186 
iS, Rewinding in —_—— rooms: 
te ne essbaadon 140 
Ue Forbidden Te ee ded . 
Hs EBS SE SS 38 
5 Rewind —_- during apeution: va 
a, Forbidden SE VAR 46 
k Sint en ERI EE a 108 
By Metal cases for film storage: 
he Required when not in use (UBC)-_-.---_.---.- | 175 
it | ENR Tl a, SRR 11 
: : Container ! for hot ro. carbon: 
es ; ent cnnconesinnndeuseeorens 132 
eines Na ws cab baecens an 54 





Permissive legislation for rewinding film in the projection room is 
common. In 140 cities rewinding in the room is ailowed and some 
of the States with the most comprehensive laws covering theaters, as 
well as the National Electrical Code, endorse the practice. The real 
issue seems to be whether or not it is safe and reasonable for this work 
to be carried on during the showing of other film by the operator. In 
46 cities, where rewinding during operation is forbidden, the con- 
sensus seems to be that the two processes should not be simultaneous; 
this total is heavily weighted by the 16 large cities of Massachusetts 
7 13 in New Jersey, where such operations are forbidden by State 
aws. 

As an additional insurance of safety from explosion of inflammable 
film, it is required in 175 cities that metal cases be provided for film 
storage. Thus, comparative inadequacy in coverage of cities as to 
provision for care of film when not in use (137 cities prohibit exposure) . 
is counterbalanced in part by the high proportion of cities where 
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theater operators must, under the regulations, supply metal case 
film storage. The inference is that if such cases are available, th. 
projectionist, a trained craftsman, will make use of them, kno\ 
the existing hazards. Connecticut law has both types of regulation 
as do also the laws of Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnes»ta, 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. Ohio and Wisco) sip 
provide only that metal cases shall be supplied for storage. This js 
in conformity with the terms of the Uniform Building Code. 

Slightly less than 71 percent of the cities (132) require the installa ‘ion 
of containers in projection rooms for placing hot waste carbon as it js 
removed from the projector. In a relatively high proportion of cities 
this standard is written into city ordinances, and there are a few 
building codes which cover this subject, but in the largest number 
of cases it is a matter of State law (Connecticut, Massachusetts. 
New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania). 

Storage of film.—As provisions for film storage affect projection- 
room safety and also the safety of the theater public, the number of 
cities having regulations requiring permits to store, storage of film in 
vaults, and fire-prevention measures in the vaults are given in table 7. 


lor 


ing 
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TaBLe 7.—Classification of Cities by Requirements for Film Storage 


[NFBU =National Board of Fire Underwriters] 














Requirement on aed 

Total number of cities covered ................... 186 
Permit to store 

8 rll hee Atlan ON Ape iM, 35 

IR Sl GI IT Sa 151 
Film vaults: 

EE ae re eee eee eae 74 

a 112 
Ventilator and sprinkler systems in vaults: 

— required (NBFU).................... 54 

dba cache bntbbbbabbbbseeddantelk 132 














! New Jersey State law requires that only enough film for 1 day’s showing be kept in the booth and |!) 
a storage vault be maintained off the premises. This affects 13 cities. 


In most of the 35 cities where theater owners are required to obtain 
special licenses to store film, the requirement is under a munici)a! 
ordinance, a local fire-prevention code, or police regulation. Connect- 
icut is the only State that has legislation providing for a license o/ 
this kind. 

In 74 cities film vaults must be maintained according to pu)lic 
regulations. In the 13 New Jersey cities covered, the State law pc'- 
mits the keeping of only enough film in the room for 1 day’s showii¢; 
all other film must be stored in a vault off the premises. Except in 
Connecticut, Indiana, and New Jersey there are no State regulation: 
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on this subject. Among the 54 cities where either ventilators or 
sprinklers or both are required in the vaults, the 5 covered by the 
Connecticut law are included. 


Motion-Picture Machines and Equipment 


In most instances regulations do not lay particular stress on the 
kinds of machines, enclosures, or guards that should be used to secure 
safety in projection rooms. Once the law has provided for sound 
room construction, public control of projection rooms gives way to 


} private regulation. Owners are then free to install such equipment as 


they choose, subject to the approval of the fire underwriters with 
whom they may insure. It is customary for theaters to make instal- 
lations in such a way as to comply with the terms of the National 
Electrical Code *® as recommended by the National Fire Protection 
Association, thus meeting recognized minimum standards. 

The National Electrical Code contains an article dealing especially 
with motion-picture projectors and equipment. The first require- 
ment is that the so-called ‘‘professional” types of projectors, such as 
are commonly used in motion-picture theaters, must be located in 
fireproof rooms. All live parts must be enclosed or otherwise guarded 
to prevent accidental contact of persons or objects. Proper grounding 
of all conduit, armored cable, metal raceways, exposed metal frames, 


_ and enclosures of equipment is required. All projectors, including the 


lamp house for are or incandescent lamps, must be designed for this 


' particular purpose and must be approved. Lamp enclosures are 
; required to bear the trade-mark of the maker and the name of the 


current and voltage for which they are designed. There are technical 
requirements as to wire size, and the rheostats, transforming devices, 


- etc., must be of approved type. Top and bottom magazines must be 
_ so designed as to prevent the entrance of flame, and no solder may be 


used in their construction. The front of each magazine must consist 
of a door swinging horizontally and equipped with a substantial latch. 


_ A provision is included for an automatic shutter, permanently attached 
_ to the gate frame, so constructed as to shield the film from the beam of 


light whenever the film is not running at operating speed. The code 


_ also states that motor-driven projectors shall be of a type designated 
_ and approved for such operation and that they shall be placed in the 
_ charge of a qualified operator. 


Enclosures for projectors of professional type are limited to fire- 


_ proof construction, permitting a working space of not less than 2 
_ feet on either side and rear of each projector. There is a provision 
_ that ventilation shall be by a vent pipe having inlets at one or more 
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points in the ceiling, but supplementing the requirements on ventila- 





* 1935 edition, pp. 244-246. 
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tion in State and city laws (see above). The vent pipe must con: ect 
with each arc-lamp housing and lead either to the outer air or io 
noncombustible flue. All pipes must be kept at least 1 inch from 
combustible material or separated therefrom by approved noncom- 
bustible, heat-insulating material not less than one-half inch thick. 
Draft is required in each room vent pipe, to be maintained by an 
exhaust fan having a capacity of at least 200 cubic feet per minute 
for each 80 square feet of floor area. All openings in the enclosure are 
required to be fire resistive and have doors or shutters that may be 
kept closed by spring hinges or equivalent devices. All openings 
must close automatically should the room temperature adjacent to the 
top magazine of any projector exceed 165° F. 
Wiring is provided for in detail. 


Labor Requirements 


State laws or city ordinances often require that motion-picture 
machine operators shall be licensed. Such regulations include age 
requirements, make provision for examination, state the charge for a 
license, and in some instances include a provision that licenses may be 
revoked for just cause. In table 8 requirements for licensing pro- 
jectionists are tabulated, by number of cities having each. 


TaBLe 8.—Classification of Cities by Requirements for Licensing Motion-Picture Machine 














Operators 
: Number 
Requirement of cities 
Total number of cities covered __.............---- 186 
Minimum age of operator: 
CO EE SS ars Sa eee 67 
i nitenied Mesnliee dd minegimanhene 1 
0 ES a a ee. Soe es ae ee 49 
No. Te in anole ae tan eeainin netagriooeet 69 
Licensing of operator: 
hs nttngetdtgetienunsdqwesienens 117 
No provision. - ree 69 
Examination of operator before licensing: | 
Examination required !.................-.-.-..- 113 
No provision_- Ree 2 6 eR IE 73 
Revocation of license for cause: 
pecified_-.....---..---.--------------------- 90 
UN 6 Telia ct ckébbbdnabbbbindabosd 96 














! Includes 13 cities in which examination is optional. 


Of the 117 cities in which a minimum age is established for licensing 
operators the largest proportion (67) have a minimum-age require- 
ment of 21. In 1 case the age is 20 and in 49 cities it is 18 years. 
Regulations governing the remaining 69 cities for which information 
was obtained do not cover-this point. Seven State laws—those of 
Connecticut, Florida, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New 
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York, and Pennsylvania—make an age requirement, the Connecticut 
and Massachusetts laws specifying 21 years, the New York law “full 
age’ (assumed to mean 21 years), and the remaining laws, 18 years. 
Where cities fix the age, it is more often by municipal ordinance than 
by other types of regulation. 

A license to operate machines is required in 117 cities and in the 
great majority of cases a fee is charged for it. States requiring that 
projectionists shall be licensed are Connecticut, Florida, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Rhode Island. Annual fees run from $1 to $10 in most cases. In a 
number of cities the amount is higher for the first year than in succeed- 
ing years, as, for example, $10 for the first year and $5 thereafter in 
Baltimore, Md.; $5 the first year and $1 annually thereafter in Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and $3 the first year and $1 annually thereafter in Roa- 
noke, Va. Cities for which the regulations do not state the amount of 
the license fee include Oakland and San Francisco, Calif.; Cedar 
Rapids, Davenport, and Sioux City, Iowa; and Nashville, Tenn. In 
Lansing, Mich., the building code prescribes a $1 fee, but so far this 
has not been collected. 

In 113 cities an operator must pass an examination before he is 
licensed. This number includes the 10 Michigan cities where the 
State fire marshal is empowered to examine candidates at his dis- 
cretion and 3 Minnesota cities where examination is also optional. 
Examination is compulsory, under the statutes of Connecticut, Florida, 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania. Among the 90 cities 
where it is stipulated that licenses shall be revoked for cause are those 
operating under the Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, and 
Pennsylvania State laws. 

A few States and cities have established what is in effect an appren- 
ticeship system by the terms of their regulations on licensing. In 
Lansing, Mich., an applicant must have 2 years’ experience. In 
Florida he must have served for 1 year under an experienced operator 
before applying for a license. This is also the standard in several 
Illinois cities. The Maryland, New York, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Kalamazoo, Mich., and Rochester, N. Y., codes specify 6 
months of apprenticeship. Massachusetts establishes a system 
providing for three classes of operators. To secure a second-class 
license, 3 months’ experience under a first-class operator is necessary ; 
to secure a first-class license, the applicant must have held a second- 
class license for 3 months and have worked regularly on a hand-driven 
machine; and to qualify for a special license, a first-class operator must 
take an examination on operation of both motor and hand-driven 
machines. As the operator qualifies for successively higher-grade 
licenses the age requirement and fee are higher. 
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The theater laws of Illinois and New York States, affectin« 19 
cities in this survey, stipulate that motion-picture operators «)\q]] 
have 24 hours of consecutive rest per week. In Chattanooga, Ten: 
6-day week is prescribed by municipal ordinance. 

Deficiencies in Existing Regulations 

From the foregoing discussion it is evident that a need exists fo; 
extension of the laws and regulations governing conditions in mot io). 
picture projection rooms, to secure public standards where none exist, 
to raise those which are low, and to insure greater uniformity. 
Whether this task should be undertaken on a State basis, by coopra- 
tive action between States, or in the individual cities is a matter for 
careful consideration by those in the industry and by the respective 
governmental agencies. If past experience is any criterion for esiab- 
lishing future control, it should be stressed that good State |aws 
expedite accomplishment of the desired ends. In the enactment of 
such laws, use may be made of the expert knowledge of local officials, 
theater owners, and labor. In this way there is only one cost for 
investigation and codification in each State. Because of the cost 
involved, individual city governments, which sometimes experience 
difficulty in securing funds even for printing city codes, may often 
postpone studies to establish standards. Of the regulations now in 
force those contained in State law are outstanding. 

Certain comparisons of existing laws and regulations may be drawn. 
In writing motion-picture laws the State governments have tended, 
after framing regulations with considerable care, to make few amend- 
ments. There have been no striking alterations as conditions have 
changed. In fact, often the only provision modified has been that 
establishing a license fee for theaters. The amount of this charge 
was in some cases reduced during the depression period. In common 
with State laws, municipal ordinances for theaters have remained 
substantially in their original form. As contrasted with State and 
municipal regulations, building codes have greater flexibility, changing 
with the technical developments in the construction industry. ‘The 
Pacific Coast Uniform Building Code, for example, was revised early 
in 1937. While, as has been emphasized, this code covers only 4 
small proportion of the cities included in this survey (less than | 
percent), and they are in most cases geographically centered, its 
adoption by a large group of cities is significant in that it is a pioneer 
movement looking toward intercity and interstate action to raise 
construction levels. A number of individual cities have rewritten 
their building codes in recent years, for example, Los Angeles, 1°37, 
Wilmington, Del., 1936, and Springfield, Mo., 1935, and the New 
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York City building code has only recently been revised and adopted 
to become effective January 1, 1938. 

Of the 186 cities for which information was complete enough to 
permit inclusion in this study, 161 operated under a State law of 
sufficiently broad coverage to influence working conditions materially. 
All of the States made some provisions for motion-picture theaters, 
but where only licensing, or the method of door construction and 
installation of fire escapes are regulated, cities in such States have 
not been classified in this study as operating under State law. The 
12 States without comprehensive legislation are: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Nebraska, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, and West Virginia. 

Building codes and municipal ordinances touch on motion-picture 
theaters more often than other kinds of local regulations. Many 
cities have provisions on theaters in both their building codes and 
municipal ordinances. In a small number of cases the provisions of 
the State law, building code, or municipal ordinance, or any two or 
three in combination, are supplemented by the local electrical code, 
fire-prevention measures, or police code. As cities customarily 
comply with the National Electrical Code, little local regulation is 
needed for electrical installations. 

Those familiar with the motion-picture theater industry stress the 
importance of comprehensive examinations for prospective operators, 
to insure safety and health. Such examinations should be designed 
to test not only familiarity of the operator with the State and city 
regulations that apply in his district, but above and beyond that to 
demonstrate his practical ability to show films, knowledge of film and 
machine repair, and training in general care of the apparatus. 
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STATE LABOR LEGISLATION, 1937 


DURING the legislative year of 1937 all of the State legislatures were 
in session except those of Louisiana and Mississippi.! The legislatures 
of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico also held sessions during the year. 

Considerable labor legislation was enacted in 1937. As a result of 
the action taken during 1936 and 1937, every State now ‘has an un- 
employment-compensation act, and 47 States have passed laws au. 
thorizing old-age assistance. In addition, a great deal of new or 
amendatory legislation was enacted providing aid to dependent chil- 
dren and the needy blind. Legislation was also passed covering voca- 
tional training, apprenticeship, and related subjects. 

Much progress was made during the year in the field of hours-of-labor 
and minimum-wage legislation. Heretofore such laws have been 
made applicable to women and minors only, but in Pennsylvania 
legislation was passed providing for a 44-hour week covering all em- 
ployees, and in Oklahoma a minimum-wage law was adopted affecting 
men, as well as women and children. 

In the field of labor relations, State laws similar to the National 
Labor Relations Act were passed, establishing the right of collective 
bargaining for employees engaged in strictly intrastate employments. 
Such laws were adopted in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Utah, and Wisconsin. In several States new or amendatory anti- 
injunction laws were considered. Legislation was also enacted provid- 
ing for the arbitration and mediation of labor disputes, and the protec- 
tion of employees from coercion and intimidation was the subject o! 
legislation in several States. 

Four additional States (Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, and New 
Mexico) ratified the Federal child-labor amendment, bringing the 
total number of such States to 28. A number of States strengthened 
their laws relating to the employment of minors. In North and South 
Carolina the minimum age at which children may be employed was 
raised to 16 years. Several other States increased the minimum age 
of employment in hazardous occupations. In several jurisdictions 
compulsory school-attendance laws were amended, while in some 0! 
the other States the maximum hours of labor of minors were decreased. 
In Missouri and New York the sale of goods, etc., manufactured by 
child labor was declared to be unlawful. 

1 For a résumé of Federal labor legislation, see Monthly Labor Review for October 1937 (p. 898). 
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In several States the functions of the departments of labor were 
expanded and strengthened by the granting of additional powers and 
authority. Under a reorganization plan in Arkansas, Georgia, and 
Tennessee, departments of labor were established as separate and 
distinet en tities. 

The subject of health and safety received attention in a number of 
the States, while 16 States passed new or amendatory legislation rela- 
tive to the regulation, etc., of the sale of prison-made goods. 

As a number of legislatures held special sessions in 1936, primarily 
for the purpose of enacting unemployment-compensation legislation, 


' special mention is made of such legislation in this report. For the 
first time an outline of workmen’s compensation legislation has 
' been incorporated in this brief review of 1937 labor legislation. 


The following topical summary presents the most important labor 


. legislation enacted in 1937, but does not include such subjects as 
absentee voting laws, retirement legislation, unemployment relief, or 
_ the examination, licensing, etc., of workmen. 


Child Labor 


During 1937 four States—Kansas (S. Con. Res. 3), Kentucky (ch. 


30), Nevada (S. J. Res. No. 2), and New Mexico (H. J. Res. 4)— 
_ ratified the Federal child-labor amendment, bringing the number of 
. States having ratified this amendment to a total of 28. However, the 


Kentucky Supreme Court, in the case of James E. Wise et al. v. Albert 


- Chandler et al., decided October 1, 1937, held that the ratification by 
_ the State of Kentucky was invalid. 


A number of States made changes in their child-labor laws. In 
Hawaii the compulsory school-attendance law was amended by in- 


' creasing the age of attendance from 14 to 16 years (Ser. A-25). The 


educational laws were also amended in Alaska (ch. 18), Oklahoma 
(p. 175), South Carolina (No. 344), and Wisconsin (ch. 40). The 
Massachusetts Legislature provided that an investigation be made 


‘ relative to increasing the age of compulsory school attendance (ch. 65). 


Missouri (p. 196) and New York (ch. 806) passed laws prohibiting 
the sale of goods, wares, or merchandise manufactured by child labor 
within or without the State. North Carolina made considerable 
changes in the law regulating child labor (ch. 317); in that State 


) minors between 16 and 18 may hereafter be employed only 9 hours a 


day and 48 hours a week, no child under 16 may be employed in any 
factory, and minors under 18 may not work in certain hazardous 
occupations. The child-labor law of South Carolina was also changed 


} (No. 331) 80 as to prohibit the employment of minors under 16 in any 


factory, mine, or textile establishment. In Vermont the law was 
changed (No. 176) by providing for an 8-hour day and 6-day week, 
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while in Wyoming (ch. 30) females may not be employed before 7 ». :. 
or after 10 p. m. 

In Indiana the employment of a minor is prohibited where the 
principal business of the employer is the selling of malt or alco!) lic 
liquors (ch. 267). The employment of a minor under 18 in a «o9| 
mine is also prohibited in this State (ch. 240). In Wisconsin the 
child-labor law was amended by providing that boys may not engage 
in street trades until they are 13 years of age (ch. 401). In that 
State badges are now required to be worn by minors up to the age of 
18, instead of 17 as heretofore, and the hours of labor of employment 
in street trades are limited to 8 hours a day and 40 hours a week. 
Connecticut adopted several important amendments. The depart- 
ment of health was authorized (p. 439) to declare occupations hazard- 
ous to the health of minors under 18; however, exceptions were made 
in the case of minors under 16 years enrolléd as bona fide apprentices, 
The law governing the issuance, etc., of employment certificates was 
also changed. 


Hours of Labor 


Men and women.—Six States legislated on the subject of hours of 
work for both men and women. In Colorado (ch. 165) the hours of 
labor of pharmacists were limited so as not to exceed an average of 
9 hours a day and not more than 108 hours in any 2 consecutive 
weeks. In that State the legislature has also required (ch. 214) that 
all persons employed by a contractor doing public printing must 
observe the prevailing standard of working hours and conditions 
fixed by the industrial commission. “In North Carolina laws were 
enacted (chs: 406, 409) regulating the hours of labor of men, women, 
and minors. Women may not be employed for more than 48 hours a 
week, 9 hours a day, and 6 days a week, and men may not work for 
more than 55 hours a week, 10 hours a day, or 12 days in any con- 
secutive 14. However, there are numerous exceptions, such as 
cases of emergency and seasonal employments. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature by a comprehensive act (No. 567) 
regulated the hours of labor of all employees in the State. Employ- 
ment is limited to 44 hours a week, 8 hours a day, and 5% days a week. 
The law, however, does not apply to agricultural labor, domestic 
servants in private homes, or persons over 21 years of age and earning 
$25 a week or more in executive positions or in the professions, and 
the department of labor and industry may grant further exemptions. 
In Washington (ch. 129) the hours of labor of domestic employees are 
limited to 60 hours a week. In Utah (H. J. Res. 1) a constitutional 
amendment was proposed to permit the legislature to determine the 
hours of labor in certain cases; this amendment will be voted on at the 
next general election. 
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\Vomen and minors.—A number of States made changes in laws 
reculating the hours of labor of women and minors. The Arkansas 
law was amended (Act 83) by adding to the list of establishments to 
which the law already applies, hotels, restaurants, banks, insurance 
companies, public utilities, and the operation of elevators. Under 
this law the hours of work are limited to 9 a day and 54 a week. 
The Connecticut Legislature (p. 437) has provided thet emergency 
exceptions to the hours-of-labor law may be granted to manufacturing 
and mechanical establishments only for a period of 8 weeks during 
any 12-month period. An act (p. 438) also reduced the hours of 
labor for females in mercantile establishments to 8 a day, 48 a week, 
and 6 days a week, instead of the former limitations of 9 a day and 52 a 
week, 

The Illinois law (p. 550) was amended in several respects, including 
the adoption of legislation limiting the hours of labor to 8 a day, and 
48 a week. The Massachusetts Legislature (ch. 153) continued 
until April 1, 1938, the suspension of the law prohibiting the employ- 
ment of women in the manufacture of textile goods after 6 p.m. In 
Nevada (ch. 207) the hours of labor of women have been limited to 
8aday and48aweek. In New Hampshire (ch. 200) a number of new 
employments have been covered under the law limiting the hours of 
labor. Another act in New Hampshire (ch. 36) reduced the maxi- 
mum hours of labor for women and minors while engaged at manual 
or mechanical labor in mercantile establishments from 10% to 10 a day, 
and from 54 to 48 a week. 

In New Jersey a law was passed (ch. 70) which supplemented the 
original act regulating the hours of labor for women. By the pro- 
visious of the new law women employed in manufacturing establish- 
ments, bakeries, and restaurants are not permitted to work between 
midnight and 7 o’clock in the morning. However, by the provisions 
of chapter 113, glass manufacturing establishments and hotel restau- 
rants are not covered by the law. Several changes were made in the 
New York law. By chapter 281, the maximum hours of employment 
of female elevator operators are fixed at 8 a day and 48 a week, in- 
stead of 9 and 54, respectively, while chapter 660 authorizes the 


_ employment of females over 18 in certain canneries between Septem- 


ber 1 and December 1, for 10 hours a day and 6 days a week. By the 
provisions of chapter 283, a female over 21 may not be employed as 
a conductor or guard on street, surface, electric, subway, or elevated 
trains more than 8 hours a day or 48 hours a week. The former 
limitation was 9 and 54 hours, respectively. 

The Ohio law was considerably amended and supplemented (S. B. 
287). The maximum hours for females are now limited to 8 a day 
(instead of 9) and 48 a week (instead of 50), while in manufacturing » 
industries females may not be employed for more than 8 hours a day 
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or 45 hours a week. The law also requires that employees must }. 
given a meal period, and the maximum hours for boys under 18 anq 
girls under 21 are fixed at 48 a week. The Pennsylvania act wag 
amended (No. 322) by fixing the maximum hours of work for females 
at 8 a day, 44 a week, and 5% days a week, instead of the former pro. 
vision of 10 a day, 54 a week, and 6 days a week. In Vermont (No 
177) the hours of labor for women and children are now limited to 9 
per day (formerly 10%) and 50 per week (formerly 56), but in cases 
of extraordinary emergency public-service employees are exempted 
from the act. 

Drivers of motor vehicles—New or amendatory legislation regulating 
the hours of labor of drivers of motor vehicles was adopted in Cali- 
fornia (ch. 228), Indiana (ch. 300), Iowa (ch. 134), New York (ch, 
534), and Washington (chs. 166 and 184). 

Miscellaneous.—In Connecticut (p. 438) the provisions of the law 
relating to night work of women and minors were amended by exempt- 
ing physicians, surgeons, nurses, pharmacists, attorneys, teachers, 
and social-service workers. The New York law was changed (ch, 
84) by requiring additional meal periods for persons starting work 
before noon and continuing later than 7 o’clock; persons employed 
more than 6 hours, starting between the hours of 1 o’clock in the after- 
noon and 6 o’clock in the morning, must be allowed a specified meal 
period. The law of New York State relating to the hours of labor 
on public works was also amended (ch. 676) by providing that time 
lost in 1 week because of inclement weather may be made up during 
that week or during the succeeding 3 weeks. The Utah law govern- 
ing an 8-hour day for men employed in mines was amended (ch. 59) 
so as to provide that the 8-hour period must be computed from the 
time the men go underground until they return to the surface. 


Labor Relations 


Collective bargaining.—In five States—Massachusetts (ch. 436), 
New York (ch. 443), Pennsylvania (No. 294), Utah (ch. 55), and 
Wisconsin (chs. 51 and 173)—laws were enacted establishing State 
labor relations boards.? 

Colorado passed a law (ch. 195) regulating the bituminous-coal 
mining industry of the State and providing for the establishment of 
codes of fair competition. The law requires that employees must be 
permitted to organize and bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choice, and assures to them freedom from interference, 
restraint, and coercion from any source whatever. Antiunion con- 
tracts are prohibited. 

The Nevada Legislature (ch. 206) provided that combinations of 
workmen or laborers may represent employees in a labor dispute. 


4 See analyses of acts in Monthly Labor Review for October 1937 (p. 854). 
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In Utah a law (ch. 57) was passed requiring employers, at the request 
of an employee, to pay not more than 3 percent of the employee’s 
wages to labor organizations. The registration of labor organizations 
with the industrial commission is provided by another law (ch. 56). 

Arbitration and mediation.—In Connecticut an act was passed (p. 
439) extending to the board of mediation and arbitration the power 
to examine the pay roll or other records, and to inspect conditions 
affecting relations between employers and employees where a strike 
or lock-out exists. The act also provides for the appointment of 
alternate members of the board and investigators to make inspec- 
tions and to adjust disputes. 

In New York a State board of mediation was established (ch. 594). 
Legislative power was granted to the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry to mediate labor disputes (No. 177). In South 
Carolina (No. 340) the duties formerly vested in the State board of 
conciliation were transferred to the commissioner of labor. The 
commissioner is required to investigate industrial disputes, strikes, or 
lock-outs, to make findings of fact, and to attempt to induce both 
parties to arrive at an amicable agreement. 

Intimidation and coercion.—In Colorado (ch. 188) employers must 
not interfere in their employees’ right to engage in politics or to 
become candidates for public office. In Pennsylvania (Act No. 288) 
an employer must not threaten or intimidate employees for failing or 
refusing to sign petitions. A similar law prohibits an employer from in- 
fluencing the political actions of an employee in West Virginia (ch. 36). 

Strikes and lock-ouls.—A new anti-injunction law was passed in Penn- 
sylvania (No. 308). Under the law persons who have an indirect 
interest in a labor dispute, as well as those who have ceased work 
because of a labor dispute, are considered employees. It is also pro- 
vided that officers and members of unions are not liable for unlawful 
acts of agents unless they actually participated in such actions or 
ratified them. The act also provides that an employer who has em- 
ployed strikebreakers may not be granted an injunction. The 
Wyoming law was amended (ch. 15) so as to provide that a court 
may not enjoin patrolling, among other acts, in order to give publicity 
to the existence of a labor dispute. Tennessee (ch. 160) and Vermont 
(Act No. 210) passed laws prohibiting so-called sit-down strikes. In 
Utah (ch. 53) the legislature required that any person before accepting 
employment during a strike must register with the industrial commis- 
sion. In that State, also, picketing was declared lawful (ch. 58). 
The Pennsylvania Legislature (Act No. 391) prohibited any person, 
firm, etc., not directly involved in a strike or lock-out from recruiting 
persons to take the place of striking employees. 

The Arkansas Legislature (Act No. 166) established a department — 
of State police. Of particular interest to labor is a provision that no 
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officer or member of the State police may ever be used for perfor. 
ing police duties on private property in connection with any strc 
lock-out, or other industrial disturbance. In Massachusetts the ac. 
tivity of private police and detectives in labor disputes was reguls ‘od 
(ch. 437). Hereafter a licensed detective who enters an indusi:j9| 
plant as an employee for the purpose of interfering with the org: yi- 
zation of employees must register with the commissioner of pu \lic 
safety. The Utah Legislature declared (ch. 52) that peace officers 
may not deputize the employees of a private employer when a strike 
or lock-out directly concerning the employer exists. In Connecticy; 
(p. 278) the legislature authorized the commissioner of State police 
to appoint special policemen for the protection of the property of any 
gas, electric, telephone, telegraph, or water company. Upon appli- 
cation of any railroad, street railway, or steamboat company the 
State police commissioner is authorized to appoint one or more persons 
designated by such company to act as policemen. 

Miscellaneous.—California (ch. 396) authorized the adoption of 
codes of fair competition in certain trades and industries. All provi- 
sions of the State laws, or of the laws of the United States, governing 
labor conditions in service trades are considered incorporated in the 
provisions of any code. In Minnesota (ch. 235) the Governor was 
authorized, upon request of 65 percent of the service-trades employers, 
to prescribe regulations and standards of trade practices governing 
maximum hours, minimum rates of pay, and working conditions so 
as to prevent unfair competition. In Colorado a law was enacied 
(ch. 113) regulating the cleaning and dyeing trade, providing for « 
maximum 60-hour week for route salesmen and a maximum 8-hour 
day for all other employees, except night watchmen, executives, and 
employees engaged in emergency work. A 6-day week was also es- 
tablished, and the industrial commission has been authorized to fix 
fair wages for the various classes of employees. No person under 
17 years of age may be employed. Employees must be given the right 
of self-organization and collective bargaining, and antiunion contracts 
are prohibited. 

A labor code, consisting of all laws relating to labor, was enacted 
in California (ch. 90), and Wisconsin (ch. 166) directed the industrial 
commission to compile and codify such laws and general orders of 
the commission. In New York (ch. 296) no person may be required 
to be fingerprinted as a condition of securing employment or of 
continuing employment. The Qhio law relating to assignment of 
wages was amended (S. B. 103) so as to make valid any contract or 
agreement between employers, employees, and a labor union t)iat 
authorizes a deduction from the wages of the employees for payment 
of union dues. The criminal syndicalism law of Washington was 
repealed (ch. 210). 
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The Massachusetts Legislature passed a resolution (Resolve, ch. 30) 
asking the commission on interstate compacts affecting labor and 
industries to consider the problems relating to employment and the 
preservation of freedom and equality of bargaining power. A recess 
committee was created in Maine (p. 583) to study labor relations. 


Wages 


Vinimum wages.—As a result of the United States Supreme Court 
decision holding minimum-wage laws constitutional,’ much legislation 
was adopted by the States. In four jurisdictions (Arkansas, District 
of Columbia, Minnesota, and Puerto Rico) minimum-wage laws 
which were already on the statute books were revived and made 
effective. Such laws were also amended or reenacted in Colorado 
(ch. 189), Connecticut (p. 286), Massachusetts (ch. 401), Minnesota 
(ch. 79), New York (ch. 276), and Wisconsin (ch. 333). New mini- 
mum-wage laws were adopted in Arizona (ch. 20, 2d Spec. Sess.), 
Nevada (ch. 207), Uklahoma (p. 387), and Pennsylvania (No. 248). 
The Oklahoma law was made applicable to men, as well as to women 
and minors. 

Payment of wages—A number of States made changes in the laws 
governing the payment of wages. In Maine a daily record of the 
hours of labor of employees must be kept (ch. 193). The Michigan 
Legislature (Act No. 119) added several new occupations to the wage- 
payment law. Hereafter, wages must be paid not later than 8 a. m. 
on the 15th and last days of the month in Nevada (ch. 31). A new 
law was enacted in New Mexico (ch. 109) requiring semimonthly pay 
days and regulating the time of payment in case of resignation or 
discharge. The Tennessee Legislature (ch. 153) made violations of 
the wage-payment law punishable by a fine instead of a forfeiture. 
The Utah law was reenacted (ch. 60), and provides for regular semi- 
monthly pay days and regulation of the time of payment in cases of 
resignation, discharge, or suspension of work. A law (H. B. 343) 
was passed by the legislature of South Carolina regulating the pay- 
ment of wages. This law, however, was vetoed by the Governor. 
In Maryland the legislature (J. Res. No. 16) authorized the appoint- 
ment of a commission to study the question of unpaid wages. 

The New Hampshire law relating to the payment of wages was 
amended (ch. 149) and now requires that wages of employees who 
are discharged must be paid within 72 hours. The Oregon law was 
changed so that in cases of discharge the wages must be sent to the 
employee if he so requests (ch. 92). A new law (p. 596) was enacted 
in Illinois requiring the payment of wages of a discharged employee 
within 5 days, when amounting to $100 or less, In Puerto Rico 





*See Monthly Labor Review for May 1937 (p. 1202), 
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(No. 17) employees are guaranteed the benefits of the additiona| 
compensation fixed by law in case of discharge without previous notice 
or justified cause. 

Three States legislated on the payment of wages in scrip. [p 
Texas (H. B. 19) employers who pay wages in scrip are required to 
redeem it in cash when presented on the regular pay day. In case 
of a refusal to redeem, the holder of the scrip may sue and the judg- 
ment will include a penalty of 25 percent of the amount due plus 
reasonable attorneys’ fees. The Florida law was amended (ch. 
18004) so as to provide that the face value of scrip must be paid in 
cash within 30 days, instead of 90 days as formerly. A Maryland 
law (ch. 340) now prohibits a bank or trust company from paying 
less than the full face value of any check issued in payment of wages. 

Wages on public works.—New or amendatory legislation requiring 
the payment of minimum wages on public works was enacted by 
Arkansas (No. 74), Hawaii (Ser. A-3), Massachusetts (ch. 346), Penn- 
sylvania (Nos. 26, 373). and West Virginia (ch. 132). In the follow- 
ing States laws were passed relating to the payment of the prevailing 
rate of wages on public works: Connecticut (p. 269), Nevada (ch. 139), 
New Mexico (ch. 179), New York (chs. 85, 918), Ohio (S. B. 54), 
and Oregon (ch. 200). 

Garnishment and assignment of wages.—The California law relative 
to garnishment of wages was amended by providing that in cases 
where the debt is due to the purchase of necessaries or for wages, 
exemption of all of the wages from garnishment will not be allowed 
(ch. 578). A new law passed in Connecticut (p. 481) prohibits wage 
assignments and the attachment or garnishment of wages. In Rhode 
Island (ch. 2532) the salary or wage of a debtor is exempt from attach- 
ment for a period of 1 year after he has been on relief. 

Legislation relating to the assignment of wages was considered by 
several States. In Illinois, the wage-assignment law was amended 
(p. 570) by requiring that an assignment must be a separate instru- 
ment complete in itself, and not a part of any conditional sales con- 
tract. New Jersey passed a new law (ch. 171) regulating the assign- 
ment of wages. In North Carolina the wage-assignment law was 
amended (ch. 90) so as to make it applicable to four additional 
counties. An employee in Minnesota may now authorize his en- 
ployer to make deductions from his wages for certain specified pur- 
poses (ch. 95). In West Virginia (ch. 131) only one-fourth of an 
employee’s wages may be assigned. 

New or amendatory laws regulating the business of making small 
loans were enacted by Arkansas (Act 135), Connecticut (pp. 405, 423), 
Hawaii (Ser. D-151), Rhode Island (ch. 2496), Vermont (No. 184), 
and Washington (ch, 213). 
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Miscellaneous.—For the protection of employees engaged in mining, 
Arkansas (Act 116) and Oklahoma (p. 393) enacted laws requiring 
employers having more than three employees to give a bond to assure 
payment of wages when due and also to pay wages semimonthly. 
In New York the labor law was amended by chapter 500, which 
empowers the industrial commissioner to investigate and attempt to 
adjust controversies between employers and employees in respect to 
wage claims. The commissioner is also authorized to take assignment 
of wage claims and to sue to collect such claims. 

Legislation was enacted in Massachusetts (ch. 342) requiring the 
posting of a notice stating the portion of tips certain employees are 
permitted to retain. In New Hampshire hereafter every employer 
must inform a new employee of the amount of wages he is to receive 
(ch. 94). Under a new California law (ch. 357) an employer cannot 
collect or receive from an employee any part of the wages previously 
paid. In this State it is now unlawful for the employer secretly to 
pay a lower wage, where any statute or contract requires an employer 
to maintain a designated wage scale. In Maine (ch. 188) the installa- 
tion of “pick clocks” on looms is required in textile factories, and 
notices must be posted specifiying the character of the work to be done 
and the rate of compensation. 


Health and Safety 


A number of States considered the health and safety of workers by 
the enactment of appropriate legislation. 

Inspection of boilers.—A Texas law (H. B. 352) provided for the in- 
spection of boilers, and hereafter permits will be required for operating 
them. Amendatory legislation was adopted in Arkansas (Act 127), 
North Carolina (ch. 125), and Pennsylvania (Nos. 244, 347). 

Inspection of mines.—A number of States changed their laws or 
enacted new ones for the safety of workers in mines. The Alaska 
law was amended (ch. 53) to regulate underground boring or drilling. 
In Arkansas (Act 233) and Colorado (ch. 196) the law was considerably 
changed and more stringent requirements were adopted as to the 
inspection of mines. Indiana, by the adoption of chapter 238, made 
the law applicable to all mines where men are employed instead of to 
mines where 10 or more work. Similar legislation was enacted in 
Maryland (ch. 188). In Iowa (ch. 96) a license must be procured from 
the State mine inspector before a mine may be opened, while in 
Wyoming (ch. 95) such a license must be obtained before either opening 


) or closing a mine. 


The Legislatures of Iowa (ch. 97), New York (ch. 537), Montana 
(ch. 146), and Wyoming (chs. 111, 120) also provided legislation seek- 
ing better health and safety laws for persons employed in mines. A. 
new law was passed in Nevada (ch. 19) requiring an employer to fur- 
nish carbide lamps or candles in all underground mines. The Ohio 
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Legislature authorized district inspectors to close down mines th: { do 
not comply with the State workmen’s compensation act (S. B. | 13) 
The Pennsylvania law providing for safety of miners was ameiided 
(No. 464), and an act (No. 135) was passed which prohibits th, 
employment of miners in bituminous-coal mines unless they ‘jaye 
received certificates of competency from a miners’ examining boa, 

Safety of railroad employees.—California (ch. 701) and Wisconsin 
(ch. 206) passed amendatory legislation concerning railroad traiy 
crews, while Indiana (ch. 58) and Pennsylvania (No. 287) enacted 
new laws. The qualifications of railroad conductors and flaginey 
were the subject of legislation in Wisconsin (ch. 138). Proper safety 
equipment of railroad trains was considered in Illinois (p. 1(\(s) 
Nevada (ch. 94), Oregon (ch. 323), South Dakota (ch. 205), Washing. 
ton (ch. 152), and Wisconsin (ch. 54). 

Sanitary conditions and health certificates—In Connecticut (p. 490 
tobacco plantations employing 25 or more persons are required to 
provide adequate toilet facilities. Certain Illinois employers ius 
provide wash rooms for their employees (pp. 570, 599). Massa- 
chusetts (ch. 362) and Vermont (No. 134) enacted laws governing 
sanitary conditions in bakeries, while in Washington (ch. 137) persons 
employed in bakeries are required to obtain health certificates, renew- 
able every 6 months. In Texas (H. B. 646) persons employed in 
hotels, cafes, or other public eating places, bakeries, or meat markets 
must undergo a medical examination every 6 months. In North 
Carolina (ch. 337) medical examinations are required for domestic 
employees. 

Miscellaneous.—In Arkansas (Act 323) certain establishments 
employing more than three women are now required to adopt measures 
for securing and maintaining a reasonable temperature and ventilation. 
The Illinois health and safety laws were amended (p. 555), and several 
Pennsylvania laws were passed seeking to improve the health, etc., o! 
workers (Nos. 174, 281). Caisson workers are protected by new |egis- 
lation in the State of Washington (ch. 131). West Virginia (ch. 89) 
has required that employers must provide safe employment. 

Laws were also passed in Michigan (Act 82) and Ohio (H. B. 61 
regulating the operation of elevators, and amendatory blower-inspec- 
tion laws were the subject of consideration in Arkansas (Act 127) and 
Illinois (p. 596). 


Labor Departments, etc. 


Under a State government reorganization plan, departments 0! 
labor were established in Arkansas (Act 161), Georgia (p. 230), and 
Tennessee (ch. 33). In Indiana (ch. 34), a division of labor was 
established in the department of commerce and industry. The Indus 
trial Commission of Florida was authorized to administer Federal 
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acts passed for the benefit of employers and employees (ch. 18413). 
The commission was also directed to make studies of safety, employ- 
ment conditions, and accident prevention, and to recommend the 
best preventive measures. ‘The act also requires employers to furnish 
safe employment, and general rule-making power as to safety and 
health has been given to the commission, including authority to 
prescribe safety devices and other means of protection against acci- 
dents and occupational diseases. The Illinois Civil Administrative 
Code was amended (p. 1127) by providing for a board of review, a 
board of unemployment compensation, and free employment office 
advisers (composed of nine persons) in the department of labor. 

The Michigan Legislature greatly increased the power and authority 
of the commissioner of labor in regard to inspection of workplaces 
(Act 128). Another amendment (Act 159) provided that the com- 
mission of the department of labor and industry shall be composed 
of six members, instead of four, and specified that three of the mem- 
bers must be attorneys. The New York labor law was amended 
(ch. 819) to provide for the transfer of the powers and duties of the 
industrial board, except those relating to the workmen’s compensation 
law, to the board of standards and appeals in the department of labor. 
The duties of the inspectors of the South Carolina Labor Department 
were increased and the commissioner of labor or his agents were 
authorized to inspect buildings and other structures (No. 313). 


Employment Agencies 


Three States passed legislation regulating private employment 
agencies. The Arizona law was amended by providing, among other 
things, that any person desiring a license must make a cash deposit 
of $500, instead of furnishing a surety bond (ch. 33). Employment 
agents in Maryland securing positions for teachers may charge a 
registration fee of $2 (ch. 58). In Pennsylvania (No. 240) applicants 
under 21 years of age must furnish to the employment agent the names 
and addresses of parents. 

All of the States now have accepted the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, which established a Federal system of public employment 
offices. Many of the States that accepted the provisions of this act 
prior to the enactment of unemployment-compensation laws have 
now incorporatedsuch provisions in the unemployment-compensation 
statutes. The following States accepted the act for the first time in 
1937: Alaska (ch. 4), Hawaii (Ser. D-167), Kansas (ch. 255), and 
Montana (ch. 137). 





‘See U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. No. 630: Laws Relating to Employment Agencies in the 
United States. 
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Prison Labor 


Several States passed legislation regulating the sale of prison-niade 
goods. New laws were enacted by the legislatures in Arkaiisas 
(Act 98), Connecticut (p. 489), Georgia (p. 484), Indiana (ch. 9) 
Kentucky (ch. 16, 4th Spec. Sess.), Oklahoma (p. 114), Pennsylvania 
(No. 373), and Tennessee (ch. 67). In some of these States, how- 
ever, certain exceptions have been made. In Arkansas and Oklahom, 
the law does not apply to certain farm products produced by prison 
labor. The Connecticut act is not applicable to goods manufactured 
in county jails until June 30, 1939. The Tennessee law does not 
become effective until February 19, 1938, and by the provisions of 
two other acts (chs. 66, 104) of that State, coal produced by prisoners 
may not be sold. after March 3, 1939. Amendatory legislation 
was adopted in Maryland (chs. 17, 213), Michigan (Act 95), Oregon 
(ch. 391), Vermont (No. 165), and West Virginia (ch. 79). In Mary- 
land certain farm products are not covered by the act, while in 
Michigan the act does not apply to animals and livestock. Minne- 
sota passed a law (ch. 444) which prohibits the barter, trading, o: 
exchange of prison-made goods. In Colorado it is provided (ch. 131 
that institutions and departments of the State government must 
purchase prison-made goods. In Nebraska (ch. 201) the board of 
control is empowered to exchange prison-made goods for those of other 
States. In Maryland (ch. 505) and West Virginia (ch. 78) prison 
labor may be used in the construction of roads, while in Oregon (ch. 
417) prisoners may be employed in the performance of useful work 
upon land owned by the State, provided such labor does not interfere 
with free labor. 


Legal Holidays and Sunday Labor 


Arkansas hereafter will observe May 30 as a holiday (Act 257). 
New Hampshire (ch. 63) has declared June 21, 1938, a legal holiday 
in commemoration of the ratification of the United States Constitu- 
tion. North Dakota (ch. 141) designated Good Friday as a holiday. 
Tennessee (chs. 164, 169) added to the list of legal holidays March 15 
(Andrew Jackson Day) and May 30 (Memorial Day). Wyoming 
(ch. 6) established Columbus Day as a legal holiday. Oregon (ch. 95 
and Pennsylvania (Nos. 155, 239) also acted in respect to certain 
holidays. 

Several States passed legislation relative to Sunday labor. The 
Connecticut law was amended (p. 490) so as to permit certain emer- 
gency repairs on Sunday, while Delaware (ch. 184) now requires barber 
shops to be closed. In Hawaii (Ser. C—121) stores may remain opel 
on Sunday only when the United States Navy is in Hawaiian waters. 
Massachusetts (ch. 124) amended the Sunday-labor law relative to 
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procuring licenses for certain establishments to remain open. The 


} Puerto Rican law was amended (No. 110) to permit the operation of 


race tracks on Sunday. South Carolina (No. 326) legislated to forbid 
regular employees of certain manufacturing establishments to work 
on Sunday. ‘The Utah law was changed (ch. 136) so as to permit a 
number of businesses to remain open on Sunday. 

In Illinois (p. 564) the law providing 1 day of rest in 7 has been 
extended so as to include a number of additional establishments. 
The Massachusetts law was enlarged to include restaurants (ch. 221). 
Amendments to the law, increasing the number of establishments 


- covered, were adopted in New Hampshire (ch. 129) and New York 
' (chs. 282, 722). In Pennsylvania the law now applies to persons 


employed in or about a motion-picture theater (No. 42). The Wis- 


- consin law was amended by providing that during the required rest 


period of 24 consecutive hours, the employer must not permit an em- 


_ ployee to work except in cases of emergency (ch. 21). 


Social Security 


During 1937 a great deal of social-security legislation was enacted. 


_ At the present time all States have laws providing for unemployment 


compensation, and every State except Virginia provides old-age as- 


_ sistance. -Practically all of the States also have iaws providing aid to 
_ dependent children and the blind. 


Social-security legislation (in general).—Thirteen States and Hawaii 
passed new or amendatory legislation covering all phases of social- 
security legislation, including assistance to the aged, dependent chil- 


dren, and the blind. Such legislation was enacted in Arkansas (Acts 
_ 41, 248), Florida (ch. 18285), Hawaii (Series D-164), Idaho (ch. 216), 
\ Indiana (chs. 41, 47), Kansas (ch. 327), Missouri (p. 467), Montana 


(ch. 82), New Mexico (ch. 18), North Carolina (ch. 288), Pennsylvania 
(No. 399), South Carolina (No. 319), Texas (H. B. 7), Utah (ch. 90), 


§ and Wyoming (ch. 88). 


Old-age assistance.—New laws providing for old-age assistance were 


, enacted in Georgia (p. 311), and Tennessee (ch. 49), while amendatory 
, legislation was enacted in 26 other States. The following States 
) amended or reenacted old-age assistance laws: Alabama (Nos. 143, 


144, Spec. Sess.), Alaska (chs. 2, 8, Spec. Sess.), Arizona (ch. 2, 3d 


Spec. Sess., and ch. 70), California (chs. 4, 375, 392, 405), Colorado 


(ch. 201), Connecticut (pp. 202-207), Delaware (ch. 124), Illinois 
(p. 265), Iowa (chs. 137, 139), Maine (ch. 242), Maryland (ch. 12, 
Spec. Sess.), Massachusetts (chs. 165, 440), Michigan (Act 261), 
Minnesota (chs. 26, 100, 103, 482, 484, 489), Montana (ch. 27), 
Nebraska (ch. 186), Nevada (ch. 67), New Hampshire (ch. 202), | 
New York (ch. 645), North Dakota (chs. 211, 212), Ohio (H. B. 449), 
Oregon (chs, 216, 309), South Dakota (ch. 220), Tennessee (chs. 72, 
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273), Vermont (No. 65), and Washington (ch. 156). In Nevada 
constitutional amendment directing counties to assist the aged pq 
infirm was approved by the people on March 17, 1937 (ch. 8). |p 
Missouri a resolution was adopted (p. 606) proposing an amend) ent 
to the State constitution which will be voted on in November 138 
Pennsylvania also adopted an amendment to its constitution, autor. 
izing old-age assistance. In Virginia (S. J. Res. 3), a commission was 
appointed to study the subject of old-age assistance. 

Unemployment compensation.—New unemployment-compens:i (ion 
acts were adopted by the following States and Territories: Alisk 
(ch. 4, Spec. Sess.), Arkansas (Act 155), Delaware (ch. 258), Florida 
(ch. 18402), Georgia (p. 806), Hawaii (Ser. D—167), Illinois (p. 571) 
Kansas (ch. 255), Kentucky (ch. 7, 4th Spec. Sess.), Michigan (Act 1, 
Ist Spec. Sess. 1936), Minnesota (ch. 2, 1936 Spec. Sess., as amended 
1937, chs. 43, 306, 401, 452), Missouri (p. 574), Montana (ch. 137), 
Nebraska (ch. 108), Nevada (ch. 129), New Jersey (ch. 270, ist 
Spec. Sess., 1936), New Mexico (ch. 1, 1936 Spec. Sess., as amended 
1937, ch. 129), North Carolina (ch. 1, 1936 Spec. Sess., as amended 
1937, chs. 363, 448, 150), North Dakota (ch. 232), Oklahoma (ch, 
52, 1st Spec. Sess. 1936), South Dakota (ch. 3, 1936 Spec. Sess., as 
amended 1937, chs. 223, 224), Tennessee (ch. .1, 1936 Spec. Sess., as 
amended 1937, ch. 128), Virginia (ch. 1, Spec. Sess.), Washington (ch. 
162), and Wyoming (ch. 113). . 

The unemployment-compensation acts of the following States were 
amended or reenacted: Alabama (chs. 83, 184, Spec. Sess.), Arizona 
(ch. 13, lst Spec. Sess. 1936, as amended 1937, ch. 68), California 
(chs. 739-752, 119), Colorado (ch. 260), Connecticut (pp. 444-468), 
Idaho (ch. 12, 3d Spec. Sess. 1936, as amended 1937, chs. 9, 183, 
187, 188), Indiana (ch. 125), Iowa (ch. 4, 1936 Spec. Sess., as amended 
1937, chs. 102, 103), Maine (ch. 192, Spec. Sess. 1936, as amended 
1937, ch. 228), Maryland (chs. 14, 311, 314, 527, and ch. 2, Spec. Sess.), 
Massachusetts (ch. 421), New Hampshire (ch. 178), New York (chs. 
142, 727, 797), Ohio (H. B. 608, 1st Spec. Sess., 1936, as amended 1937, 
H. B. 103, S. B. 26, S. B. 169), Oregon (chs. 364, 398), Pennsylvania 
(No. 175), Rhode Island (ch. 2556), Texas (H. B. 586), Utah (ch. 43), 
Vermont (Nos. 170, 171), West Virginia (ch. 100), and Wisconsin (chs. 
95, 343). 

Aid to dependent children.—Sixteen States legislated on the subject 
of aid to dependent children. New or reenacted laws were passed in 
Arizona (ch. 72), Georgia (p. 630), Maine (ch. 177), New York, (ch. 
15), South Dakota (ch. 221), Tennessee (ch. 50), and Washington 
(ch. 114), while amendatory legislation was passed in California (ch. 
390), Delaware (ch. 98), Illinois (p. 270), Maryland (ch. 39, and 
ch. 3, Spec. Sess.), Michigan (Act 443), Nebraska (chs. 96, 22), 
North Carolina (ch. 405), Ohio (H. B. 544), and Tennessee (ch. 274). 


— 
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In Pennsylvania and Texas (H. J. Res. 26a) amendments to the con- 
stitution authorizing aid to dependent children were approved by the 
ele orate. 

Aid to the blind.—Ten States passed new laws providing for aid to 
the blind, while six States amended or reenacted the laws on this 
subject. New or amendatory laws were enacted by Alabama (No. 
87, Spec. Sess.), Arizona (ch. 71), California (chs. 84, 376, 394, 406), 
Colorado (chs. 108, 109), Georgia (p. 568), Iowa (ch. 144), Maine 
(ch. 210), Maryland (ch. 4, Spec. Sess.), Minnesota (ch. 324), Ne- 
braska (ch. 187,) North Carolina (ch. 124), North Dakota (ch. 210), South 
Dakota (ch. 222), Tennessee (chs. 51, 275), Washington (ch. 132), and 
West Virginia (ch. 75). In Pennsylvania and Texas (H. J. Res. 26) 
constitutional amendments were adopted authorizing assistance to 
the needy blind. 

Administrative agencies.—A number of States by separate laws pro- 
vided for departments to administer social-security laws. Depart- 
ments of public welfare were established in Alaska (ch. 3, Spec. Sess.), 
Georgia (p. 355), and Michigan (Act 258). In Utah (ch. 88), the law 
relating to the State department of public welfare was amended and a 
division of old-age assistance established (ch. 89). Similar depart- 
ments were established in Arizona (ch. 69), Iowa (ch. 151), Michigan 
(Act 257), Nevada (ch. 127), Tennessee (ch. 48), and Washington 
(chs. 111, 180), while in California the law relating to the social 
welfare board was amended (ch. 397). 


Employment etc., Preferences 


Legislation requiring that preference be given to veterans on public 
works was considered by Idaho (ch. 152), Minnesota (ch. 121), 
_ Montana (ch. 66), and South Dakota (ch. 227), while Massachusetts 
_ (ch. 223) authorized the granting of preferences to blind persons in 
_ certain cases. Laws requiring preference for domestic products were 
- enacted by Colorado (ch. 250), Illinois (p. 1207), Iowa (ch. 93), 
_ Missouri (p. 368), and New Mexico (ch. 168). In North Dakota (ch. 
' 100) labor and materialmen were given a preference in the payment 
_ of bills and claims. 


Discriminations 

Kansas enacted a law (ch. 257) which prohibits discrimination and 
intimidation on account of race or color in employment on public 
works. Massachusetts (ch. 367) amended its law defining discrimi- 
nation as “dismissal from employment of, or refusal to employ, any 
person between the ages of 45 and 65 because of his age”’; that State 
also prohibited the making of contracts with such age limits. A reso- 
lution of the New York Assembly (No. 8) was adopted creating a joint 
legislative committee to investigate economic conditions or statutory 
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provisions which tend to produce discrimination against employ ees 
who are 40 years of age or over. 


Miscellaneous 


Apprentices.—Several laws concerning the employment of apprep- 
tices were enacted this year. In Arkansas (Act 289) a system of 
voluntary apprenticeship was established, and the commissioner of 
labor has been directed to appoint an apprenticeship council. [py 
Colorado (ch. 87) the employment of apprentices has been regulated 
and standards of vocational training prescribed. In California 
law (ch. 872) was passed regulating the employment of apprentices 
on public works, and in Wisconsin the law regulating apprentice 
contracts has been amended (ch. 274). 

Death by wrongful act—In Colorado (ch. 136) injured employees of 
common carriers, and their dependents in cases of death, are entitled 
to recover damages and contributory negligence is no longer a bar to 
recovery. The employee is not held to have assumed the risks of his 
employment, and no contract may be made to exempt the carrier 
from the law. The Indiana law (ch. 292) provides that in cases 
where the deceased leaves no dependents, persons furnishing hos- 
pitalization, medical services, and the cost of administration, may 
recover damages for death by wrongful act. An Oregon law (ch. 
32) has provided that a cause of action arising out of injury to, or 
death of, a person caused by the wrongful act or negligence of another 
will not abate upon the death of the wrongdoer. A law was enacted 
in Nevada (ch. 213) which abrogates the defense of assumption of 
risk in the case of an injury to an employee of a common carrier. 
However, contributory negligence does not bar recovery, but damages 
are proportionately diminished. Amendments to the laws of Min- 
nesota (¢h. 211) and Pennsylvania (No. 48) relating to liability for 
wrongful death were also enacted. 

Industrial home work.—Legislation regulating industrial home work 
was considered in five States during 1937. In Connecticut the law 
was amended (p. 284), authorizing the commissioner of labor and 
factory inspection to grant certificates to reputable employers per- 
mitting them to distribute approved materials to be processed by 
home workers. In Illinois (p. 552) and Massachusetts (ch. 429) 
certain types of industrial home work have been prohibited. Penn- 
sylvania (No. 176) and Texas (H. B. 424) enacted new laws regulating 
industrial home work. In both States home work may be prohibited 
when it is found to be injurious to the health and welfare of home 
workers or the general public. 

Removal of railroad terminals.—In Wisconsin no railroad may perin2- 
nently close or abandon its shops or terminals without first securing 
the permission of the public service commission (ch. 83). 
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Credit unions.—Amendments to laws authorizing the formation 
and operation of credit unions were adopted by Maryland (ch. 178), 
Massachusetts (ch. 228), Minnesota (chs. 213, 276), North Dakota 
(chs. 118, 114), Pennsylvania (Nos. 88, 182), Tennessee (ch. 264), 
and Wisconsin (ch. 41). 

Vocational education.—Six jurisdictions accepted the provisions of 
the Federal Vocational Education Act: Colorado (ch. 264), Kansas 
(ch. 305), Pennsylvania (No. 274), Puerto Rico (J. Res. 34), Utah 
(ch. 83), and Vermont (ch. 106). Kansas and Vermont also provided 
for the vocational rehabilitation and placement of physically handi- 
capped persons. 

Legislation authorizing the establishment of vocational-education 
schools was enacted by Oregon (ch. 413), Pennsylvania (Nos. 315, 
477, 489), and Wyoming (ch. 107). The Ohio Legislature adopted 
a resolution (H. J. Res. 50) authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission to make a study and survey the possibilities for the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION, 1937 


Amendments to the basic workmen’s compensation acts or supple- 
mentary legislation were adopted by the legislatures of 38 States, as 
also by those of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Occupational Diseases 


Considerable progress was made in the field of occupational-disease 
legislation during 1937.5 At the beginning of the year, there were 
16 States having such legislation, and as a result of action taken this 
year, workmen suffering from occupational diseases are now pro- 
tected in 21 States. In addition the laws of the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, Puerto Rico, the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Act, and the Federal Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act cover such diseases. 

New occupational-disease laws were adopted in Delaware (ch. 241), 
Indiana (ch. 69), Michigan (ch. 61), Pennsylvania (No. 552), and 
Washington (ch. 212), while amendatory acts were passed in Nebraska 
(ch. 107), Ohio (H. B. 71), and Wisconsin (ch. 180). The Delaware 
law provides compensation for 12 different occupational diseases, 
including dust diseases, while the Michigan act authorizes com- 
pensation for 31 diseases. The Pennsylvania and Washington laws 
also provide compensation for enumerated diseases. The Indiana 
act, on the other hand, covers any occupational disease arising out of 
the employment. 

* See U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. No. 652: Occupational Disease Legislation. 

* California, Connecticut, Delaware, Iliinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 
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In Nebraska (ch. 107) the coverage of the law was extend: | ;, 
include occupational diseases contracted in the battery-manufact 
industry, and Ohio (H. B. 71) amended the law by adding sil 
to the list of compensable occupational diseases. 

By the Wisconsin amendment (ch. 180) an employee dischs ved 
because of a nondisabling silicosis may now be compensated i) ap 
amount not to exceed $3,500. Arkansas is one of the States wit); 
workmen’s compensation law; the legislature, however, (H.Con. R:s.4 
authorized a survey of occupational diseases in industry. | \ahy 
(ch. 239) empowered the department of public works to study the 
subject. In Maine (ch. 132) a recess committee was appointe | to 
investigate the desirability of enacting such legislation. ~In M :ssa- 
chusetts (Resolve, ch. 46) the legislature directed the department of 
public health and the department of labor and industries to make 
similar investigation. In Montana (S. J. Res. 6) a commission is to 
make a study of occupational diseases, particularly silicosis. he 
New Hampshire Legislature (S. J. Res. 4) authorized a commission 
composed of three physicians, three representatives of labor, and {liree 
representatives of industry to study the subject. In Oregon (Ss. J. 
Res. 4) a committee of five members appointed by the Governor wil! 
make a study of occupational diseases and report its findings and 
recommendations to the next legislature. 


Benefits 


A number of States broadened their workmen’s compensation acts 
by increasing the benefits payable for disability and death, etc. 
The maximum weekly payment allowed for both disability and deat): 
was increased in many States, and in several the minimum was ruised, 
while in some States the period for which compensation is payable was 
lengthened. 

In Pennsylvania the law was almost entirely reenacted (No. 323). 
In this State, after compensation is paid for 500 weeks, the injured 
workman may receive a payment of $30 a month for life. The weekly 
disability compensation was increased, the minimum from $7 to $12 
and the maximum from $15 to $18. In South Carolina (Act 667 
the rate of compensation for total or partial disability or death was 
increased from 50 to 60 percent of the average weekly wages and the 
total compensation payable was raised from $5,500 to $6,000. In 
Utah (ch. 41) compensation for total and partial disability was 
increased by 5 percent for each minor child, with a maximum increase 
of 25 percent. The maximum total compensation paid in case o! 
five minor dependent children was limited to $6,250 instead of $5,')00, 
as heretofore. In death cases, the compensation was increased 
by 10 percent for each dependent child, with a maximum of 50 per 
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cent and maximum total payments of $7,500 instead of $5,000. In 
Vermont (No. 173) the weekly minimum compensation for total dis- 
ability was increased from $6 to $7 a week. Vermont (Act No. 172) 
also provided for increases in compensation payable in case of death, 
raising the amount where there are dependents. In West Virginia 
an amending act (ch. 104) provided that if a claimant receiving an 
award of less than 85 percent for a specific permanent partial dis- 
ability dies from sickness or noncompensable injury, the unpaid bal- 
ance is to be paid to his dependents. In Wyoming (ch. 128) the maxi- 
mum compensation allowed for permanent total disability will here- 
after be $5,000, instead of $4,000, and the maximum monthly payment 
was increased from $60 to $70, in case of an employee with a wife at 
the time of the injury. The maximum monthly payment for death 
cases was raised from $45 to $50 where there is a widow or invalid 
widower and the maximum amount payable in such cases was in- 
creased from $2,000 to $3,000. The maximum annual lump-sum 
award for each child was raised from $120 to $180. 

In Connecticut, the minimum weekly payment was increased from 
$5 to $7 by a legislative enactment (p. 442). Maryland (ch. 329) 
increased the compensation for permanent total disability from 


- $5,000 to $6,000. New Hampshire increased the maximum weekly 


payment from $15 to $17 (ch. 135), and New Mexico (ch. 92) increased 
the percent of weekly earnings from 55 to 60, and the maximum 
weekly payments from $15 to $18, with the minimum raised from 
$8 to $10. Under H. B. 80, enacted in Ohio, the minimum weekly 


_ payments were increased from $5 to $8, and in case of a temporary 


total disability, compensation for the first 12 weeks will hereafter be 
based on* the full-time weekly wage at the time of the injury. In 
other claims, the average weekly wages for the year preceding the 
injury will be used as a basis of computation, with any period of 


_ unemployment eliminated. An amendment in Idaho (ch. 173) pro- 


vided that in the case of an employee with dependent minor children 


_ the minimum compensation shall be $8 a week instead of]$6. In 
_ Oregon (ch. 202) the commission was authorized to commute a 
_ permanent partia] disability award to a lump sum, provided the 


disability does not exceed 24 degrees. 

In Wisconsin (ch. 180) compensation hereafter will be payable for 
life instead of for a maximum period ranging from 280 to 1,000 weeks 
in cases of permanent total disability. If disability involves both a 
major and minor permanent partial disability, the number of weeks 
to be paid under each must be computed separately and added 
together. To this total must be added 20 percent of the number of 
weeks to be paid under the schedule for minor permanent disability, 
and indemnity must be paid for the healing period in addition to 
permanent disability payments. The Wyoming Legislature amended 
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the workmen’s compensation act by chapter 128 and provided for the 
payment of awards for permanent partial disability ranging from $20 
to $2,500. 

In Colorado (ch. 276) in cases of permanent total disability, the 
employer or insurer may pay the award in a lump sum subject to the 
approval of the industrial commission. Connecticut (p. 442) pro. 
vided that dependents may receive compensation for a maximum 
period of 312 weeks less the period for which payments have beep 
made to the deceased employee if death results from the accident or 
occupational disease after 2 years from the date of the injury or {first 
manifestation of the disease. Florida (ch. 18413) raised the weekly 
minimum from $4 to $6, and the maximum rate of payment was 
increased from 50 to 60 percent of the average weekly wages, with 
increases of 5 or 10 percent in cases of dependent children. Georgia 
(p. 528) increased the total maximum amount payable from $5,000 
to $7,000 and raised the maximum weekly payment from $15 to $20, 
Payments for burial expenses were increased in Indiana (ch. 214) from 
$100 to $150 and the approval of the insurance carrier will be required 
before a lump-sum settlement is made. The allowance for burial 
expenses was increased in Kentucky (4th Spec. Sess., ch. 25) from 
$75 to $150, and in New Mexico (ch. 92) from $125 to $150. In New 
Mexico, the maximum payment to widows or widowers, without 
children, was increased from $14 to $16 and the maximum weekly 
payment in other cases from $15 to $18. The minimum was raised 
from $8 to $10. The amended act also provides that upon the death 
or remarriage of a spouse the children are to receive compensation at 
the same rate as in cases where there is no surviving spouse. 

In Massachusetts, the payment of death benefits to children of 
deceased employees may continue until they become 18 years old 
(ch. 325). It was also provided in that State that death by suicide 
is compensable if the injury impaired the employee’s mentality to 
such an extent as to make him not responsible for his act (ch. 370). 
The payment of reasonable funeral expenses is required when death 
results from silicosis or other dust diseases in New York (ch. 271) 
In Ohio (H. B. 69) the minimum total payment to natural parents 
with whom the employee was living at the time of his death is now 
$1,000, and the commission may determine his prospective dependents 
and. make total payments not exceeding $1,000 to them. The aggre- 
gate maximum payment allowed is $6,500. 

In a number of States the subject of medical aid was considered 
and legislation was enacted allowing larger sums to be paid for such 
services. In some States the employee is now entitled to dental aid, 
in addition to the ordinary medical and hospital services required to be 
furnished. The original law of Florida allowed an employee to select 
a physician at the expense of the employer if the latter had neglected 
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to do so, but hereafter the permission of the commissioner must be 
obtained first. The 1937 law also provides that artificial members 
shall be furnished with other medical services and supplies necessary 
for recovery, and the insurance company may not coerce an employee 
in selecting a physician (ch. 18413). The amending law of Georgia 
(p. 528) increased from 30 days to 10 weeks the time for which medical, 
surgical, and hospital aid must be furnished, and for such additional 


- time as will tend to lessen the period of disability. The maximum 


amount payable for these services is increased from $100 to $500 and 
reasonable artificial members must be furnished. By an amendment 
to the Indiana law (ch: 214) medical and surgical treatment must be 
furnished for 90 days, instead of 30 as heretofore, and in lowa (ch. 98) 
employers are required to furnish reasonable medical, surgical, 
osteopathic, chiropractic, and hospital services. In exceptional 
cases, the industrial commission may fix the amount to be spent, not 
to exceed $600. The law of Kentucky now requires the employer to 
expend up to $200 for first aid, and upon authorization of the board 
the amount may be increased to $400 (ch. 25, 4th Spec. Sess.). 

The Maryland act was amended by chapter 430, requiring an 
employer to repair or replace any artificial limb, eye, tooth, or other 
part accidentally damaged during employment, and a delay of more 
than 3 days necessitates the payment of compensation for lost time 
after a 3-day waiting period. In Rhode Island (ch. 2545) an employer 
is required to furnish dental services when needed, including services 
rendered in making, repairing, and replacing artificial teeth. Certain 
required statements must be filed with the State compensation com- 
missioner before payments for medical or surgical treatment may be 
made in West Virginia (ch. 104). Itis also provided that the claimant 
and the employer may each have a physician present at any examina- 
tion ordered by the commissioner. Dental and nursing services, 
hospital treatment, and artificial appliances have been added to the 
medical and surgical services to be supplied by the employer in 
Pennsylvania (ch. 323). The maximum cost of the services has been 


3 increased from $100 to $200 and the employer is required to pay the 


cost of transportation to and from the place where the services are 
rendered. The employee need not submit to surgical treatment which 
in the opinion of two qualified physicians might jeopardize his life. 
In Wisconsin (ch. 180) medical services must hereafter be supplied 
as long as necessary, provided the period does not exceed that for 
which compensation is payable. The Wyoming Legislature authorized 
the court to pay an additional amount for medical and hospital treat- 
ment, not to exceed $300, where death results from the injury (ch. 128). 
The amount allowed for artificial members, in this State, was increased 
from $150 to $200. | 
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In several States the coverage of the act was broadened. Tp 
Delaware law was extended to employees of the board of public \, orks 

of the township of Lewes (ch. 244), and both that State (ch. 242) ang 
- Idaho (ch. 71) made the law applicable to officers and enlisted mun of 
the State National Guard. The Legislature of Florida (ch. 15413) 
excluded several employments from the coverage of the law, such as 
professional athletes, domestic servants in private homes, pe:sons 
engaged in turpentine labor, logging, production and distribution by 
the producer of dairy products, and the production and handling of 
agricultural and horticultural products. Persons who receive a com. 
mission on the business or work done are no longer excluded from the 
act nor are those persons engaged in preparing or shipping raw seq 
foods or fish. 

The Massachusetts act now provides (ch. 370) that an injury is 
conclusively presumed to have arisen out of the employment if the 
employee receives an injury resulting from frostbite or sunstroke with- 
out voluntarily having assumed the increased hazard not contemplated 
by his contract of employment or if he is injured as a result of th 
physical activities of fellow employees in which he has not partici- 
pated. Police officers of the town of Laurel and Prince Georges 
County, in Maryland, were covered by the workmen’s compensation 
act by supplemental enactments (chs. 288, 315). 

Employers of domestic servants and farm laborers may come wier 
the act in Minnesota by the provisions of chapter 64. New Hamp- 
shire (ch. 159) extended its act to cover any industry or business 
where there are five or more persons employed, except farm and domes- 
tic laborers ‘and casual employees, instead of limiting it to manual or 
mechanical labor in certain employments, as formerly. The Lezis- 
lature of New Mexico by chapter 92 made the definition of “engineer- 
ing work” include the maintenance of a bridge, jetty, dike, dam, 
reservoir, underground conduit, sewer, oil and gas well, oil tank, gas 
tank, and water tank or tower. New York added the use of baling 
and pressing machines to the list of hazardous employments (ch. 563). 
North Dakota, by chapter 178, placed volunteer firemen under the 
law. In Ohio, house bill No. 45 defined the word “injury” so as to 
include any injury received in the course of and arising out of the 
employment. 

The South Carolina law was amended (Acts 208 and 667) so as to 
exclude railway express companies and State and county fair associs- 
tions. The act, however, now applies to planing mills. The Texas 
act will cover an employee performing services outside the usual 
course of employment at the direction of his employer, and also one 
engaged in the construction or repair of the premises used by thie 
employer (S. B. 66). Texas by a new act (H. B. 420) extended 
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' compensation protection to employees of the State highway depart- 
' ment. In Washington (ch. 147) the benefits of the act are now made 
applicable to property belonging to the United States within the 
State of Washington. Another amendment added truck driving, 
- employment in restaurants, and other occupations to the enumerated 
- extrahazardous occupations (ch. 211). 

' In West Virginia (ch: 104) members of rescue squads assisting in 
' mine accidents with the consent of the owners are deemed employees 
' under the act. It is now compulsory as to the State and all govern- 
' mental agencies, but appointive public officials are no longer covered. 
Casual employers have been defined as persons employing less than 10 
employees or who have not been in business for more than 60 days 
prior to an accident. In Wisconsin (ch. 162) persons selling or distrib- 
' uting newspapers or magazines are now covered by the act, while in 
Wyoming (ch. 128) power farming and building service were added to 
the list of extrahazardous occupations. 

In Delaware (ch. 243) employers of less than five may be covered by 
the act if the employer and the employees file a joint notice of election 
with the board. The acceptance of the law is made compulsory in 
Minnesota by the repeal of the provisions concerning election (ch. 64). 
New Hampshire (ch. 147) provided that any county, town, city, 
' school district, etc., may give written acceptance of the act through 
' designated officials and revocation of the acceptance may be made in 
_ the same way. In New Mexico an employer may withdraw from the 
» coverage of the act by giving the required notice. Every employee is 
* conclusively presumed to have accepted the act if his employer is 
subject to it, and has complied with the law, unless such employee has 
given the required written notice to the contrary (ch.92). Election by 
, a corporation in New York to be excluded from the act may not be 
' revoked until 30 days after written notice has been filed with the 
industrial commissioner and insurance carrier (ch. 106). Oregon, 
_ by chapter 356, provided that if the workman fails to make an election 
, within 20 days after notice to do so, election is presumed, unless sub- 
, sequent to such election an action is instituted within the time allowed. 


Waiting Time 


The waiting period in Alaska was reduced from 1 week to 1 day 
(ch. 74). The Florida workmen’s compensation law was amended 
to require a waiting time of 4 days instead of 14 (ch. 18413). In 
) Kentucky (ch. 25, 4th Spec. Sess.) and Pennsylvania (ch. 323) if the 
» disability continues for more than 4 weeks, compensation is payable 
) ‘rom the date of the injury. Massachusetts made compensation 
payable from the date of the injury when the incapacity lasts 2 weeks — 
) or more (ch, 382). In South Carolina (Act 667) the waiting period 
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was reduced from 1 week to 3 days, and compensation will be pay aj). 
from the date of disability when the incapacity lasts more than 14 <, ys, 


Average Weekly Wage 


In New Mexico the average weekly wage must be calculated \pop 
the monthly, weekly, daily, hourly, or other basis of payment an 
wages must include the reasonable value of board, rent, housing, |«o<do- 
ing, or other similar advantage (ch. 92). New York, by chapter 86, 
provided that the compensation combined with the decreased earnings 
may not exceed the wages earned at the time of the injury, whereas 
chapter 925 provided that average annual earnings must be not les; 
than 200 times the average daily wage. Michigan, by Act 204, pro- 
vided that volunteer firemen will be deemed to receive not less thay 
$27 per week for the purpose of determining average weekly wage. |), 
Utah (ch. 41) the minimum period per year to be used in determining 
the average weekly wage is set at 240 days. In Vermont (Act 174) 
the method of computing the average weekly wage was changed, and 
now the average weekly wage of a volunteer fireman will be the average 
weekly wage in his regular employment, but not less than $15 nor 
more than $30. In Wisconsin (ch. 180) the average weekly earnings 
are to be determined by multiplying the daily earnings by the number 
of days worked per week at the time of the injury, but not less than 
30 times the normal hourly earnings. 


Extraterritoriality 
The Florida law now provides compensation for an employee injured 
outside the State, if the contract of hire was made in Florida and the 
employer’s place of business or the residence of the employee is in the 
State (ch. 18413). The amendatory law in New Hampshire provides 
that the act is not applicable to workmen outside the State, but is 


applicable to employees within the State regardless of the place of the 
contract of hire (ch. 159). 


Second Injuries 


By amendments adopted in Florida (ch. 18413) and Hawaii (Ser. 
D-154) the sum of $500 must be paid into a special second-injury fund 
in the event of death without dependents. In Massachusetts (ch. 394 
the amount to be paid to the State treasurer in such cases was increased 
from $500 to $1,000. In Pennsylvania (No. 323) a second-injury 
reserve account was set up for the payment of compensation when an 
employee receives an injury which, combined with a previous major 
permanent injury, causes permanent injury or death. The West 
Virginia law was amended by chapter 104 to provide that in case of an 
injury resulting in permanent total disability, following a specified dis- 
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ability in a different employment, the commissioner must charge to 
the last employer an amount equal to the partial permanent disability 
attributable to the last injury. 


Third-Party Liability 


Act 744 (p. 528) enacted in Georgia provided that where payment 
of damages is made by some person other than the employer, the 
amount of damages shall be deducted from the amount of compensa- 
tion which he would otherwise receive. Chapter 684 in New York 
provided that a claimant may recover not only damages from the 
third party, but also workmen’s compensation, provided action for 
damages is commenced within 6 months after the award of compensa- 
tion or within 1 year after accrual of the action; failure to do this 
operates as an assignment to the employer or insurer. Oregon, by 
chapter 357, provided that action against the third party responsible 
for the injury is barred only when the third party was an employer 
subject to the act, and was at the time of the injury on the premises 
over which he had joint supervision with the employer. Another 
Oregon amendment (ch. 356) omitted the provision that the commis- 
sion May compromise an action against a third party, and provided 
that any compromise made by the employee must be approved by the 
commission. Notice of election to sue the third party must be given to 
the commission and the commission also has a lien against the cause of 
action, in the amount of compensation paid, including medical and 
hospital service. An amendment in California (ch. 506) provided 
for the enforcement of the employer’s lien on the judgment of an 
employee against a third party for damages. 


Nonresident Aliens 


In West Virginia (ch. 104) the compensation payable to nonresi- 
dent aliens was fixed at the rate of 50 percent.of the benefits payable 
to resident beneficiaries. Such compensation may be commuted to 
a lump-sum settlement in certain cases. 

New York (ch. 110) provided that compensation to nonresident 
alien dependents shall be computed as of the date of death, and as 
of the date of nonresidence in case of resident aliens about to become 
nonresidents. 


Notice of Injury, Claims 


A few changes were made in the requirements covering time of 
notice and claims for compensation. A new provision in Alaska 
(ch. 74) requires that a report of the employee’s injury be made to 
his employer immediately, and no compensation will be paid prior to 
the day of the report. In Connecticut notice may be given to the 
employer or the commissioner (p. 442). A new provision was added 
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to the law of Hawaii (Ser. D-155) declaring that no claims for ¢:)). 
pensation may be made more than 5 years after the date of :\\. 
injury. In Indiana (ch. 214) an employer neglecting to file a rey )rt 
of injury or proof of insurance is now subject to a fine of $50 to $.\\0, 
instead of $25. The Maryland Legislature, by chapter 329, exter |e 
the time within which an injury causing hernia must be repor je 
from 48 hours to 10 days. By chapter 332 it provided that ay 
accident causing disability for more than 3 days must be reported 
by the employer within 10 days; this replaces the former provision 
that required the employer to report all accidents immediately. 
New Mexico employers are now required (ch. 92) to report all com- 
pensable injuries to the labor commission, and they must also vive 
notice of the date on which the initial payment of any claim for com- 
pensation has been made. The failure of an employee to give notice 
of injury, file claim, or bring suit within the time limit, however, wil] 
not deprive him of the right to compensation where such failure was 
caused by the employer or insurer. The Ohio law now provides 
(H. B. 618) that application for compensation for death from an 
occupational disease must be filed within 6 months. 

In Oregon (ch. 436) if an injured workman, receiving compensation 
for temporary total disability, dies after 1 year from the date of the 
injury, the commission may permit a claim to be filed within 60 days 
from the date of death. In Wyoming (ch. 128) the employee must 
report the accident within 24 hours, but failure to give notice does 
not bar recovery, if the employer had actual notice. 


Administration and Settlement of Claims 


The Connecticut Legislature authorized (p. 433) the commissioners 
to hold hearings in certain towns in each district. In Florida (ch. 
18413) the legislature changed the method of collecting the award in 
case of default. Georgia vested the deputies of the department of 
industrial relations with the same power and authority as a director 
(p. 528), and by the same act limited the time in which the depart- 
ment may review an award or settlement to 2 years from the date 
the department is notified of final payment. Act No. 333 (p. 230) 
created within the department of labor an industrial board which 
will enforce the"workmen’s compensation law. 

An amendment to the Kentucky law (ch. 25, 4th Spec. Sess.) 
requires that an award must be made within 30 days after the final 
submission of the application for a hearing, but this time may be 
extended to 90 days if the records are complicated or the questions 
of law are unusual. 

The Department of Labor and Industry of Michigan is to consis‘ 0! 
six members (instead of the former limit of four), three of whom must 
be attorneys (Act 267). In Montana, by chapter 61, the board is 
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authorized to rescind, alter, or amend an award within 4 years, instead 
of within the former 2-year limit. The time within which a claim 
may be filed in the district court for the enforcement of an award was 
fixed at 1 year in New Mexico, instead of 6 months (ch. 92). In 
Ohio (H. B. 79) the commission must pass definitely upon each issue 
raised in a claim, and the order of the commission must state the 
crounds on which the claim is denied. House bill 235 established 
four boards of claims, composed of three members each, to be located 
throughout the State. These boards will have the powers of the 
commission with reference to hearings, investigations, and awards, 
with certain exceptions. 

Any employee of the State of South Carolina or any political sub- 
division, department, county, or municipal corporation may bring suit 
to recover the benefits to which he is entitled under the act (Act 667). 
The provisions of the act with regard to the attendance of witnesses 
and the production of records was also changed. 

The powers of the commissioner or examiner in Wisconsin were en- 
larged by authorizing him to review, set aside, modify, or confirm com- 
promises of claims (ch. 180). Wyoming (ch. 128) authorized the State 
treasurer to appear in the district court and defend claims. 


Insurance 


In a supplementary law (ch. 63) Alaska provided that in proceedings 
under the workmen’s compensation act, the insurer may be made a 
party defendant. In Colorado (ch. 277) the premium on the bond 
furnished by the State treasurer as custodian of the State insurance 
fund must now be paid from the fund instead of from the State 
treasury. 

The Illinois Legislature provided for insurance of employers who 
have been rejected by an insurance carrier (p. 689). When an appli- 
cation for insurance has been rejected by three carriers, the industrial 
commission may designate a carrier who is required to issue insurance. 
The losses thus incurred will be equitably distributed among all the 
carriers. In Wyoming (ch. 128) every employer engaged in an extra- 
hazardous business is required to pay a monthly sum equal to 6 percent 
of his pay roll for the first year, to be deposited to the credit of the 
industrial accident board, and thereafter the monthly payments will 
be 2 percent of his pay roll, but not less than $3,000. 

The Maryland Industrial Accident Commission was authorized to 
fix the minimum premium to be paid by the employer insuring in the 
State accident fund (ch. 426). In Maine, chapter 130 created a recess 
committee to study the subject of a State fund for workmen’s com- 
pensation. In New Jersey notice of cancelation of insurance must be 


given by registered mail (ch. 134). That State also provided that any 
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insurance policy issued contrary to the provisions of the act wil! }. 
construed as containing such provision (ch. 165). In Oklahoma 
(p. 487) a board of managers of the State insurance fund which wij] 
have charge of the administration of the fund was established ; w\,iJ. 
house resolution No. 8 provided for the appointment of a committee 
to investigate this fund. In Puerto Rico (No. 39) changes were 
made in the provision of the law relating to the actuary to be em. 
ployed by the manager of the State Fund. This official must consu]t 
and cooperate with the manager in the annual review and assessnient 
of premium rates and submit periodic reports to the Governor and 
the legislature. In Ohio, house bill 617 made amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation law concerning pay-roll records and the 
requirement of audits, and authorized the commission to permit 
the issuance of certificates of coverage for periods of less than 
months. New York enacted several chapters relating to the insur- 
ance features of the act (chs. 87, 106, 108, 559, 574, 684). California 
also made several changes in the insurance features of the act, by 
chapters 90, 218, 494, 724, and 893. 

The Oregon commission (ch. 344) was authorized to readjust the 
rates of contribution of all employers annually, based upon the hazard 
of each classification of industry. By the terms of chapter 317 in 
Massachusetts, the insurers are required to pay the cost of appointing 
guardians, conservators, etc. The rate of tax on insurance premiums 
and on uninsured employers was increased in South Carolina (Act 667). 
Tennessee employers who carry no insurance must pay a tax under the 
provisions of chapter 108. In Washington (ch. 89) several changes 
were made in the provisions governing insurance and it is provided, 
among other things, that the director of labor and industry may make 
corrections in classifications or changes in rates. In Wisconsin (ch 
180) if an insurance company attempts to influence an employer to 
refuse employment or to discharge employees the license of such in- 
surer may be revoked, while several other changes in the provisions of 
the law relating to insurance were made by chapters 219 and 329. 


Accident Prevention 


In Florida employers are required to furnish safety devices and safe- 
guards (ch. 18413). Compensation is increased 50 percent in New 
Mexico (ch. 92) when an injury is caused by the failure of the employer 
to provide safety devices required by law. The additional amount is 
recoverable from the employer only. 


Appeals 


The procedure governing appeals was changed slightly in Florida, 
by chapter 18413. Idaho (ch. 175) now requires that appeals be taken 
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to the supreme court instead of to the district court. In Wyoming 
(ch. 128) the time within which a disputed award may be appealed 
has been extended from 1 to 2 years, and the injured workman may 
select his own attorney in appeals to the supreme court. In Texas 
(S. B. 64), in the trial of a case appealed from the board, certain 
legal papers are presumed to be true as pleaded and properly filed 
unless denied by verified pleadings. 


Miscellaneous 


Illegally employed minors.—Under the Florida law double compensa- 
tion must be paid in case of injuries to an illegally employed minor 
(ch. 18413); the employer in such cases is liable for the increased 
benefit. ‘The Pennsylvania law (No. 323) provides that a minor is 
not barred from compensation because the employment was obtained 
by misrepresentation of his age, nor because he was violating the 
child-labor law or a rule of industry or an order of his employer. 
A minor receiving an injury while employed by his parents may file 
a claim for compensation against them. 

Chapter 565 of the New York law changed from 16 to 18 years the 
age at which a minor may apply to the superintendent of schools, or 
other certificating officer, for an age certificate. 

Dependency.—Illlegitimate children were covered by chapter 64 in 
Minnesota, and Montana (ch. 53) provided that orphans will be 
entitled to compensation until the age of 21. In Wyoming (ch. 128) 
awards to parents may be made only to parents who are dependent. 

Suits for damages.—For failure to insure or self-insure, an injured 
employee or his dependents may elect to take compensation or sue for 
damages, with the common-law defenses abrogated, under chapter 64 
of the 1937 law of Minnesota. 

By chapter 92, New Mexico repealed a former provision and declared 
that in an action to recover damages for personal injury sustained 
by an employee on the ground of want of ordinary care of the em- 
ployer, the defenses of assumption of risk, fellow servant’s fault, or 
contributory negligence, unless willful, may not be used. However, 
an employer who has made an election and has complied with the 
provisions of the act is not subject to any other liability, except as 
provided for in the act. 

In West Virginia (ch. 104) a change was made in the provisions of the 
law authorizing suits for damages in cases where the employer did not 
elect to come under the act. Casual employers under this amend- 
ment are liable only for injuries caused by their wrongful acts. 

Attorney’s fees —Chapter 162 of Montana authorized the industrial 
accident board to employ an extra attorney and pay the necessary 
traveling expenses of its employees in the investigation and defense 
of cases under plan 3 of the act. By the same chapter the power of 
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the board to fix fees is limited to those of the claimant’s attorney. 
The New Mexico Legislature has increased fees for attorneys fron, 5 
to 10 percent of the award. The court, however, may increase (\\js 
amount. In fixing attorney’s fees in Texas (S. B. 64) the court mist 
take into consideration the benefits received by the claimant a. 4 
result of the services of the attorney. In West Virginia, by chay} oy 
104, attorney’s fees have been limited to specified amounts and here- 
after not more than $600, or 25 percent, of the total award may |}. 
paid. In Georgia (p. 528) it was provided that a person prosecuting 
or defending a claim without reasonable grounds may be assessed {he 
attorney’s fees of the opposing party. 

Medical fees, etc—The Georgia Legislature (p. 528) provided t\\,; 
physicians may not collect their fees until certain required reports 
have been made, and persons soliciting employment concerning clainis 
or accepting unauthorized fees are liable to fine or imprisonment. 

Other legislation—In addition to the appointment of committees 
in several States to investigate occupational diseases, Oklahoina 
(H. Res. No. 42) authorized a committee to revise the workmen’s 
compensation act. In that State, also, the office of medical adviser to 
the State industrial commission was created (p. 487). 
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PRISON LABOR CONDITIONS IN GEORGIA 


AS MOST of the prisoners in the State of Georgia are housed in and 
work from road camps, a system that has met with considerable criti- 
cism, the Prison Industries Reorganization Administration attaches 
considerable importance to its survey of the situation in the State.’ 
Among the remedial measures recommended is abolition of the present 
practice of turning State prisoners over to the county convict camps. 
For such inmates as it is desired to place upon road work, State camps 
should be developed, in the opinion of the Administration, and consoli- 
dated camps under State control are favored for misdemeanants. 
In addition the Administration recommends establishment of a non- 
political board to administer the prison system; classification of prison- 
ers so that mentally and physically ill persons will be separated from 
others, and young persons serving their first terms from those having 
criminal records; establishment of educational and vocational training 
programs sufficient to eliminate illiteracy and to give trade and agri- 
cultural training to promising young persons; development of 10 or 
more State-use industries at Reidsville, the new Federal prison; 
revamping of the probation and parole laws; and construction of 
cottage-type institutions for woman prisoners regardless of the length 
of the sentence in any case. 

In Georgia the administration of prisons is primarily vested in the 
counties, with the State exercising only supervisory powers over the 
care and treatment of prisoners. In contrast with common practice 
under which the States assume complete responsibility for felony 
prisoners, Georgia sends most of its convicts to county road camps, 
where they work and are maintained. Only 10 percent of the felony 
prisoners—those who are physically incapacitated or incorrigible and 
definitely unfit for road work—are maintained in the two State insti- 
tutions. Misdemeanants are quartered with other State prisoners 
and all work together on the roads. The State maintains six road 
camps of its own under the Highway Department and the remainder 
are operated by the counties. 

Three periods can be traced in the development of the prison system 
of the State. (1) The period preceding the Civil War, during which 
the problem was mainly one of a simple system of discipline for the 


‘The Prison Industries Reorganization Administration. The Prison Labor Problem in Georgia. 
Washington, 1987, 
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minor offenses of the slaves, who constituted the larger part of {he 
population. Prison housing was necessary only for the few felony 
prisoners and for misdemeanants and persons awaiting trial. (2) ‘The 
period lasting through the reconstruction era after the Civil War und 
into the early part of the twentieth century, when the number of 
offenders increased alarmingly. Vagrancy was particularly trow\)|e- 
some. During this time was begun the system of binding out vagrants 
and State prisoners, for a consideration, to contractors who worked 
them, maintained them, and in addition by 1900 were paying into the 
State treasury nearly a million dollars a year for their services, 
Increasing abuses, inherent in this scheme, became so flagrant that 
public opinion forced the elimination in 1908 of the leasing of convicts 
to private contractors. (3) The present prison plan may be said to 
have begun with the creation in 1897 of a State prison commission, 
As a result of its policies, prisoners were distributed in county camps 
and only a small number were housed in the State penitentiary. 

As the counties have tended to avail themselves less and less of the 
services of the prisoners to whom they are entitled, the State has 
faced an increasing problem of maintaining offenders in inadequate 
institutions. This condition has now been ameliorated by the pur- 
chase of a prison farm in 1931 by the State and construction of a 
Federal institution adjoining it. The existence of these facilities 
makes the time opportune for reorganization, in the opinion of the 
Prison Administration. 

On December 31, 1936, there were 4,653 felony prisoners and 3,130 
misdemeanants in the State institutions and county and highway road 
camps. ‘The number of prisoners has been increasing rapidly in recent 
years, as has also the proportion of white as compared with colored 
inmates. Large groups of prisoners are young—that is, 24 years or 
under—making it important that their prison experience shall not be 
such as to prevent the possibility of productive future lives. The 
large majority of the felony prisoners are unskilled vocationally and 
one-fourth are completely illiterate. 

Of the 159 counties in the State, 125 had road camps for these 
prisoners early in 1937. Standards vary widely and the report here 
reviewed states: 


The only common motive which can be found for the management of thicse 
county camps is that under Georgia’s present system they must all attempt to 
make a profit from the labor of the prisoners confined in them if they wis) to 
avoid increasing local taxes. 


Each county is providing for its own misdemeanants, and such 
felons as it requisitions from the prison commission of the State, out 
of funds allotted by the State highway board for road work. ‘lhe 
only means of securing additional reimbursement is the pursuit o! a 
vigorous policy of arrests yielding added numbers of prisoners w/!0 
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could be leased to other counties. In small counties, where there is 
little road building and prisoners are few, supervisory costs are high. 
Problems of this kind complicate the establishment of adequate 
standards. 

In the 14 county camps inspected in connection with the Adminis- 
tration’s study, buildings are in some instances modern and fairly 
well managed, but this is not general. On the average one guard is 
assigned to eight men. It is still fairly common to find men working 
in shackles, and little attempt is made to segregate prisoners of 
different types. Without modern hospitals the older camps are 
unable to give adequate medical care. 

No misdemeanants are employed or housed in the State highway 
department camps. The work done is under State supervision and 
on State roads. The Administration report summarizes the situation 
in these camps by stating: 

At best, however, these camps may be considered a sort of optional branch of 


the prison set-up, characterized by almost the same indefiniteness as exists in 
county camp relationships. 
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BRITISH TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP, 19306 


A GAIN of nearly a half million members in 1936 was reported by 
British trade-unions to the Ministry of Labor.! The aggregate mom. 
bership for 1936, based on provisional figures, was 5,307,689, an 
increase of 9 percent over the 1935 membership. Thus the British 
trade-union movement has regained, in terms of membership, the 
ground lost by the general strike of 1926 and the depression years which 
followed. The 1936 membership figure exceeds by approximately 
89,000 that of 1926, and by 916,000 that of 1933, which was the lowest 
in the 10-year period. 

Unions in 9 industrial groups increased their membership more t}ian 
10 percent during the year. These unions were in quarrying and jin- 
ing other than coal (30.4 percent); iron, steel, and tinplate manufacture 
(18.4 percent); engineering trades (15.4 percent); furniture making 
(10.2 percent); painting and decorating (10.7 percent); common 
building labor (13.4 percent); transport and general labor (16.2 
percent) ; commerce and distribution (12.2 percent) ; and entertainment 
and sports (10.2 percent). 

Although the total female membership increased only 5.1 percent 
between 1935 and 1936, striking increases were reported in some in«dus- 
tries, notably agriculture and horticulture, metals and machinery, and 
transportation. Over 70 percent of the women holding membership 
in British trade-unions are, however, found in the clothing and textile 
industries, the teaching profession, and in the national and local 
government services. In those fields, greater-than-average mem)ver- 
ship gains were reported by the unions in the Government services, 
clothing manufacture, and the flax and jute branch of the textile 
industry. 

The number of unions in classified industries in the United Kingdom 
and their membership in 1936 are shown in the following table. 





1 Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), October 1937, pp. 380 and 404. 
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Number and Membership of Trade-Unions in United Kingdom, 1936, by Industry Groups 
and Sex of Members 












































—— 
Num- Membership 
Industry group ber of |—— - en = 
4 uaons Males Females Total 
All GrOUDB-nacrarenennnneeranssacensancersteeneneee-conns 1, 041 4, 505, 914 801, 775 | 5, 307, 689 
agricu ilture, horticulture, ete............-.--.--.----.-.-- 1 33, 135 400 | 33, 535 
Coal mining....------------------------------------.----- 95 672, 247 1, 634 673, 881 
Other ‘mining TEE, . odininnaeondcnsabescutbecone>s 7 4,814 279 | 5, 093 
Pottery and glass.....-----------~--~---------+----------- 17 12, 440 7, 423 | 19, 863 
Metals, machines, conveyances, etc.: 
iron, steel, tinplate, etc., manufacture.......-.-.---- 3 86, 846 1, 342 88, 188 
Engineering, iron founding, shipbuilding, other metal- 
working and vehicle building. ....-..-.--.--...----- 94 591, 961 5, 895 597, 856 
Texti le: 
CO etitebbercqren-ocedeees ce ccemtensdeogeeces 166 111, 610 153, 784 265, 304 
Wool, worsted, and shoddy. _.-------..-----------.- 24 | 10, 729 1, 031 11, 760 
Flax and jute ppdeesonceneedednabudescoapenecegegoocnest 19 | 4, 895 16, 024 20, 919 
7 ek OE Ee Ee eee 6 | 5, 047 11, 082 16, 129 
Bleaching, dyeing, finishing, ete_......-..-...--.--..- 26 | 60, 877 33, 193 94, 070 
Other ROBO. oon none cre rete sesame nec ccsencccnance- 27 | 9, 906 10, 872 20, 778 
Clothing: | 
Boot and shoe...----.-----.-----------s-------------- 6 64, 193 31, 079 95, 272 
Tailoring and other clothing.......................--. 16 27, 540 52, 810 80, 350 
Food, drink, and tobacco...............----........-.-.-- 7 26, 037 5, 283 31, 320 
W oodworking and furniture manufacture: 
gg ae 8 25, 025 3, 311 28, 336 
OGRE aceditewcccencceccccccescasesscece coos e-s 20 27, 755 1, 906 29, 661 
Paper, printing, @tc........---.--------------------------| 27 158, 984 44, 404 203, 388 
Building, public-works contracting, etc.: 
Bricklayers and masons...............-.-.--.--- - 5 ae ee 64, 837 
OT PEE. no bdncccsnccetesscescceans 1 |, lll engl 120, 823 
Painters and decorators. ............-..--.--.-.- aD Pee 6 re S Sa 49. 110 
ik 4 MEE Dimienecerscs 10, 690 
OthOP - -o- -nnne nnn aan nnnaannneen-- nnn --=-----2-0-= 17 ee 52, 722 
Other manufacturing industries_----._-- Saoenses anes ‘ 24 15, 421 3, 401 . 18,822 
Transport and general labor: 
itinncctgnnsscencebssnneseceqesebenees 8 445, 876 5, 921 451, 797 
Wetet Si ciinn 5 oso once cones cecnaccosseeess- 13 77, 243 415 77, 658 
Other transport (road, dock, etc.) and general labor -- 17 916, 204 59, 136 975, 430 
Commerce, distribution, and finance: 
Commerce and distribution.-..............-.-.--.---.-- 14 170, 898 64, 329 235, 227 
ea ee ee ee 21 79, 920 | 8, 737 88, 657 
National and local government................-----.-. 271 416, 043 102, 356 518, 399 
Le RN» eT PRS Se er eee 25 | 85,972 | 160,348 246, 320 
Entertainments and sport.................--.----.-------| 10 21, 376 | 5, 487 | 26, 863 
a ee eae al 36 44, 648 9, 893 | 54, 541 
PPOCOORS 


BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS, 1937! 


A MEMBERSHIP of over 4,000,000 was represented by 620 delegates 
at the British Trades Union Congress of 1937, which met at Norwich, 
September 6-10. Among the social, economic, and organizational 
matters discussed were a revised pension plan, measures for improving 
the British workmen’s compensation system, a 40-hour work week, 
vacations with pay, and strengthening organization among women. 

In his opening address Ernest Bevin, president of the British Trades 
Union Congress, said in dealing with the general subject of labor 
legislation: 


We must consider carefully the question as to how far the State should be per- 
mitted to interfere in the regulation of wages and conditions. Our movement is a 
voluntary one, and the claim for State regulations must not be carried too far. 
* * * There are some industries in which, to prevent sweating, State regula 





' Based on report from Herschel V. Johnson, charge d'affaires ad interim, at American Embassy, London, 
Sept. 14, 1987, and Labour (official organ of the British Trades Union Congress), September 1937. 
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tion is essential. ‘There are some matters in industry, like health, where Siate 
regulation is essential. In other industries the legalizing of voluntary agreenie)is 
is all that should be accepted. In the remainder it is far better to maintajy 
standards by trade-union action wherever we can. 

A “program of 13 points for the continuance -of prosperity” was 
presented by Mr. Bevin to the congress. As summarized in the 
London Daily Herald of September 7, the points bearing directly oy 
labor and industry called for (1) the creation of “great schemes of 
public works and plans in readiness to start work directly the boom 
eases off’’; (2) raising the standard of living of industrial workers ‘nq 
with it the purchasing power of the agricultural worker”; (3) straight- 
ening out, raising, and extending unemployment insurance, and increas- 
ing the amount paid to unemployed workers; (4) the inauguration of 
“an adequate consolidated pensions scheme” that would “settle the 
question of retirement from industry once and for all”; and dealing 
“with the problem of shortening hours of labor.’ 

Specific action was taken by the convention on the last two points. 
The general council was instructed to continue its effort to secure the 
40-hour workweek without reduction in wages; and the recommenda- 
tions of the National Council of Labor dealing with contributory 
old-age pensions were adopted. 

The plan for old-age pensions adopted by the convention calls for 
considerable liberalization of the present system, not only in the 
amount of the pension but in qualifying conditions. Upon retirement 
from wage-earning employment at the age of 65 years, single persons 
under the labor plan would receive a State pension of £1 per week 
instead of the 10s. now paid, and married couples, 35s. a week. Wives 
over 55 years of age would become pensionable as soon as their 
husbands qualified under the scheme. Persons over 60 years of age 
who have been unemployed for long periods and who are certified by 
the Unemployment Assistance Board as being unlikely to secure 
employment would become eligible to pensions on the same terms. 

Foreign competition with the British film industry was the subject 
of discussion and resolutions by the convention, which instructed its 
general council to demand “protection sufficient to enable unemployed 
film workers to become employed in the industry,” and that steps be 
taken “to reduce American domination of the British film industry.” 


OPPO IOS 


TRADES AND LABOR CONGRESS OF CANADA, 1937’ 


POSITIVE action by Provincial legislatures to secure to Canadian 
workers the right to organize, and legislative changes in the civil and 





1 Based on reports of convention in the Labor Gazette (Department of Labor of Canada), October 1’ 


(p. 1080), and Canadian Congress Journal (official organ of the Trades and Labor Congress of Cana), 
September 1937. 
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criminal codes of the various Provinces to make picketing legal, were 
among the important demands of organized labor in Canada as voiced 
at the fifty-third annual convention of the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada, held at Ottawa, September 13-18, 1937. The convention 
reiterated the position taken by the two preceding congresses in 
calling for amendment of the British North America Act to enable 
the Dominion Government to enact social legislation of national 
scope, and restated the demand of the Canadian trade-unionists for 
specific labor legislation proposed by the 1936 convention.’ 

Continued growth was indicated by the membership of 131,105 
represented by the 476 delegates to the convention, as compared to 
112,972 members represented by fewer than 400 delegates in 1936. 
Delegates to the 1937 convention were reported as “representing 
practically every trade and calling in the Dominion.”’ 

The Dominion Minister of Labor addressed the convention at the 
opening session. Referring to the demand of organized labor in 
Canada for an amendment to the organic act that will establish 
national jurisdiction over certain types of social legislation, he called 
the attention of the delegates to the recently appointed Royal Com- 
mission on Dominion-Provincial Relations and expressed the belief 
that as representatives of the workers the Trades and Labor Congress 
would take full advantage of its opportunity to place its views before 
that body. The Minister of Labor also discussed the general need and 
desire for industrial peace and held that while “‘there is no ready-made 
formula by which it can be assured * * * our experience has 
proved that much can be accomplished once employers and employees 
are brought into an habitual relationship of conference and direct 
negotiation.” 

In that connection the report of the executive council to the con- 
vention and the action of the convention treated at considerable length 
the question of the workers’ right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively. As stated by the executive council the right to organize “‘has 
long been recognized in a negative way, but there is no law which guar- 
antees it.”” Accordingly, the executive council, as directed by the 
1936 convention, drafted a bill for introduction into the legislatures 
of the various Provinces, which would specifically grant statutory 
recognition of the right of association and make it “lawful for em- 
ployees to form themselves into a trade-union” and ‘‘to bargain col- 
lectively with their employer or employers; and to conduct such 
bargaining through the employees’ trade-union and through the duly 
chosen officers of such union.” The executive council reported that 
the bill had been enacted into law in Alberta and Nova Scotia, while 
“the principle was also accepted by the Manitoba and Quebec 
legislatures.” 





+See Monthly Labor Review, December 1936, p. 1462. 
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In acting upon the movement to legalize the right to organize, {ho 
convention recommended that the draft bill be strengthened by th. 
adoption of certain features of the American labor relations acts, 
particularly those dealing with company unions and individual] eo). 
tracts. The convention also endorsed the recommendation of {he 
executive council that the Dominion Government be requested to se; 
an example to private industry in the matter of recognition of the 
right to organize, by accepting the principle “‘in all contracts award 
by the Dominion and in those in which the Dominion contrib) tes 
directly or indirectly, as is now done with respect to fair wages and 
hours of labor.”’ : 

The executive council further recommended the drafting of the 
model biJl to deal with the issuance of injunctions in industrial <is- 
putes, a number of which, of a ‘‘sweeping and severe” character, were 
issued in the Dominion in the past year. The convention also de- 
manded legislation making it a criminal offense for corporations to 
employ undercover men to spy on workers. 

The resolution adopted by the convention dealing with amendments 
to the Canadian organic act, which was substituted for various pro- 
posals submitted to the convention, was as follows: 

Resolved, That this Trades and Labor Congress of Canada request the Dominion 
Government to so amend the British North America Act to make possible the 
Dominion Government taking over unemployment and all social legislation that is 
interprovincial in its character; that an economic conference composed of al! 
sections of society be called by the Dominion Government in view of formulating 
a plan to bring the changes mentioned above; and be it further Resolved, That, 
pending the enactment of said amendments to the British North America Act, 
efforts should be made, through an interprovincial conference or other agencies, 
to coordinate the social legislation of the various Provinces, thereby creating |aws 
that would be Dominion-wide and overcome the objections made to most if 10! 


all of the social legislation of the Federal Government because of some clais 
or technicality in the British North America Act. 


Specific types of social legislation called for by the convention 
included the establishment of a system of national unemployment 
insurance and of State hospitalization and medicine. Changes in tlc 
old-age pension act were recommended to make pensions payalle 
at 60 years of age and to extend coverage to both man and wife after 
the man becomes 60 years of age; to increase the amount of the pen- 
sion and to remove the requirement that property be signed over (0 
the Government; and to make incomes of less than $1,000 exempt fro 
deductions. | 

The convention favored the adoption of a housing program, in 
which the following principles should be recognized: That all work 
undertaken under a housing program be paid for at union rates: 
that organized labor be represented on all commissions appointed 11 
connection with housing promotion; and that rents on houses so built 
should not exceed one-fifth of the tenant’s wages. 
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Other labor legislation urged by the convention included com- 
pulsory vacations with pay for all workers, and uniform workmen’s 
compensation laws in all Provinces embodying the principle of ‘blanket 
coverage of occupational diseases and 100 percent compensation for 
all accidents and occupational diseases.”’ 

Protest was lodged against efforts to amend Canadian immigration 
laws ‘‘to restrict the free entry of officials of trade-unions and labor 
organizations, especially from the United States,’’ and the president 
of the Trades and Labor Congress, in his address to the convention, 
commended the Prime Minister and his Cabinet for their resistance 
to those efforts. The convention declared for the 6-hour day and 5- 
day week with no reduction in wages, and opposed compulsory incor- 
poration of trade-unions. 

The officers elected by the convention for the ensuing term are: 
P. M. Draper (Ottawa), president; Percy R. Bengough (Vancouver), 
D. W. Morrison (Glace Bay), and R. Trepenier (Montreal), vice 
presidents; and Robert J. Tallon (Calgary), secretary-treasurer 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, was selected as the convention city of 1938 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


PRELIMINARY estimates of strikes in October and November 1937 
indicate a continuation of the downward trend in strikes which has 
taken place since June. There were about 13 percent fewer strikes in 
November than in October, although the number of workers involyed 
in November strikes was almost as great. The number of man-days 
idle in November was 15 percent less than in October, and was smaller 
than in any preceding month in 1937. 

The estimates for November 1937 indicate more strikes than in 
any November for the past 20 years. Except for 1933 and 1936, there 
were more workers involved than in any November since 1927—the 


Trend of Strikes, January 1936 to November 1937 ' 

















+ : Workers involved 
Number of strikes in strikes 
C P Man- 
On- Ays idle 
Year and month tinued | Begin- In Ended Inef- | Begin- In during 
from | ning in |progress in fect at | ningin | progress | month 
pre- | month | during month endof| month | during 
ceding | or year | month month] or year | month 
month 
1936 
TE Sons pe nnnwadunaaimamedtl DAT Ep chenddaiandedadiinnneanen . fy a 13, 901, 956 
| SSE Coa 84 167 251 149 102 32, 406 59, 153 635, 519 
ARREARS TEL. 102 148 250 131 119 63, 056 89, 735 748, 491 
ES SE ES M2 119 185 304 174 130 75, 191 122, 162 | 1, 331, 162 
i irenennscnaheddeaatted 130 183 313 179 134 65, 379 95, 526 699, 900 
alta ached isaictelighn Debate ih 134 206 340 219 121 72, 824 123, 030 | 1,019, 17! 
SR ntecdnuninniekinna pine ate 121 188 309 158 151 63, 429 133, 531 | 1, 327, 678 
netsh itinsisintinemtintinas wala 151 173 324 197 127 38, 017 125, 281 | 1, 105, 480 
a ER SS a a 127 228 355 210 145 68, 752 118, 268 911, 216 
EE ES. 145 234 379 236 143 65,994 | 130,875 | 1,063, 100 
i nstaccsauiheoss Se Pais 143 192 335 219 116 100, 845 148, 570 | 1, 053, 878 
TERE ET ME FS 116 136 252 126 126 70, 116 157, 007 | 1, 940, 628 
RES 126 132 258 158 100 72,639 | 184,859 | 2, 065, 733 
1987 
eee 100 172 272 133 139 | 108,607 | 214,344 | 2,720, 553 
0 RSE ATA... 139 209 348 203 145 | 112,095 | 239,109 | 1, 519, 850 
ETE 145 605 750 504 246 | 287,365 | 355,096 | 3, 276, 419 
—_ PSS AOR thle a 246 522 768 496 272 | 220,347 | 389,316 | 3, 345, 462 
Se 272 582 854 538 316 | 319,731 437, 237 | 2, 937, 842 
Sic cinddnicadcacseweda 316 585 901 559 342 051 | 473,818 | 4, 95s, 387 
EE 342 432 774 500 274 | 140,827 | 351,021 | 3, 023, 198 
Nl SBR aia gee BL 274 406 680 411 269 134, 667 | 230,859 | 2, 218, 582 
TEN 269 321 590 347 243 84,032 | 154,140 | 1, 424,819 
ie nt wosuiieecened 243 300 543 328 215 70,000 | 130,000 | 1,300, 000 
| ES 215 260 475 285 190 68,000 | 115,000 | 1, 100, 000 





























1 Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 
daily papers, labor ar and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are 
written to representatives of parties in the Leg oan asking for detailed and authentic information. Since 
answers to some of these letters have not received, the figures given for the late months are not 
final. This is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered 
as preliminary estimates. 
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earliest year for which comparable figures are avilable. There were 
more man-days idle, however, in November of 1927, 1933, and 1936. 
As compared with November a year ago, the 1937 figures show an 
increase Of 91 percent in number of strikes, substantially the same in 
number of workers involved, but a decrease of 43 percent in man-days 
of idleness. The number of man-days idle in November 1936 was 
high principally because of the large maritime strikes in progress 
during the entire month. 

The preliminary data for October and November 1937, based on 
newspaper reports and other information available as this issue goes 
to press, are necessarily subject to change as further information is 
received. An analysis of strikes in each of these months, based on 
detailed and verified information, will appear in subsequent issues of 
the Monthly Labor Review. 


OPPOSE 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN SEPTEMBER 1937! 


THERE were more strikes in September 1937 than in any September 
since 1919. Detailed information has been obtained on 321 strikes 
which began during the month and in which more than 84,000 workers 
were involved. There were 269 strikes which continued into Sep- 
tember from preceding months, making a total of 590 strikes in prog- 
ress during the month, involving 154,000 workers and causing nearly 
1,425,000 man-days of idleness. While the number of workers in- 
volved and the number of man-days idle were greater than in Sep- 
tember a year ago, they were much smaller than the corresponding 
figures for 1933, 1934, and 1935. In other words, strikes in Sep- 
tember of this year were more numerous than in preceding years but 
they were, on the average, not so large. 

A little more than half of the 321 strikes in September occurred in 
5 industry groups. There were 40 in the textile industries, 36 in 
transportation and communication, 36 in the lumber industries, 34 
in trade, and 26 in domestic and personal-service industries. The 
greatest number of man-days of idleness were in the lumber indus- 
tries (215,161), mostly in furniture; textiles (194,648), chiefly in 
wearing apparel; building and construction (184,644); domestic and 
personal service (120,930); transportation and communication 
(89,685), largely motortruck drivers; and transportation-equipment 


manufacturing (79,692), including automobiles, aircraft, and steam 
and electric cars. 





' Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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; TaBLe 1.—Strikes in September 1937, by Industry 
) — —_—_—__ 
: Beginning in In progress dur- 
i September ing September 
Man-d 
: Industry idle during 
; Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Septem or 
» ber |involved| ber | involved —_— 
- Food and 
ii ntittiaemtaiemeieanenn| $21} 84,092 | 500] 154,140] 1,494 s19 — 
x ‘ —— Canr 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
Seta ea ame nee nea | 3,617] 19] 5,515 50, 768 —_ 
Blast ig ay steel works, and rolling mills_--.--. 2 1,040 2 1,040 200 Slaus 
; Penton ipe = BNET cccncccesccconscrcccce 1 405 1 405 25 Othe 
3} TS SE SE ee Sees pan eae & 1 894 15, 198 
i. Haniwure ene ee tah te Ali 3 343 3 343 98 Tobacco 
: Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam : ‘ os Ciga 
d CR RACER FILE PE EERE EPI 2 645 3 835 5 382 Orn 
Tin cans and other tinware__---...........---...-. 1 650 3 883 11, 239 Paper ar 
; . aa Broce ccongesosseecessene 1 419 2 465 , 664 Boxe 
5. eB aw cceccnnnecvacsonccccccncccocccshthecocsccce 1 85 1 85 1, 360 Pap 
Machinery, not including transportation een. - Sat 17 2, 465 35 5, 311 71, 509 she 
Agricultural implements..........................- 2 107 2 107 05 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. ___- 3 456 s 1, 368 l Oth 
F Foundry and machine-shop products-_........_...- \ 1, 424 14 1, 979 19, 612 
ia Radios and phonographs. - --...........-..----.--- 1 160 3 817 17, 643 Chemics 
a Other Oe SP ececoeccewesecoeseccosecseccececescceccccs 3 318 8 1, 040 ] } Dru 
ay RINNE... cong pe<capcmnvomagesooas 4 3, 406 9 6, 850 79, 692 tes 
; ft 2 ee ee Swe eee eer ew ee eee ee ees eee eee see sees 1 1, 388 1 1, 388 27 i) Oth 
Pa poe ES bodies and fanboy TE Seti Fo Sart GA PN. ttt 4 3, 127 24, 381 
: ars, @ c- and steam-railroad __...............- 2 1,917 2 1,917 21, 63¢ Rubber 
. NEE ETE EE ae ENS ae 1 101 1 101 Oth 
s Londntbedindlininoupedinas<dntenasnanlereatatt lsdtaicas oscnnan 1 317 5, 612 
a . lis 
bg Nonferrous metals and their a pebelnentstensianitigsbareten 8 3, 392 13 4, 664 $1, 772 a ~ 
Brass. bronze, and pas Gave 0 2 3, 144 2 3, 144 21, 392 Fur 
5X oe watches and Antenne devices__ 1 25 : = 2, 182 Otk 
. TNE seers 0 hs Clee ‘fib 4 2 418 08 Extracti 
. Stamped and enameled ware,.........-...........]_.......|---------- 1 563 163 Cor 
' Uillnduatbtethiintandpastnaettbdeantosstceceuhss 4 149 4 149 2, 274 Cor 
M 
; Lumber and allied products. _....__...---------.--.-- s6| 10,403| 62] 16,961] 215,101 Qu 
EE EES EES SN SO 22 8, 203 34 10, 202 110, 448 Cr 
Millwork and as OE aed aes cacy ipa Ela 6 890 9 973 22, 114 
Sawmills and logging camps_.-...................-- 2 453 5 3, 626 43, 48 Transp 
ne te eat cet ln cE oe: 6 857 14 2, 160 38, 612 wi 
Nit 
Stone, clay, and glass products__....................... 12 1,477 24 2, 406 24, 454 Mi 
. Brick, tile, and terra cotta........................- 2 149 5 340 4, 521 Ta 
. I itt iaines miles nana tieeouaditeltnani 3 668 4 907 8, S11 Ste 
ELLIE PLR LENS TI RS: CI 2 486 5 653 4, 831 Te 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. ........ 1 15 2 147 2, 892 
i ESE AEN, 5: OTT oT Te 1 11 3 103 41 Trade. 
Ne ladle ae cae RS. ed TER LR 3\¢ 148 5 256 2, 458 WwW 
Re 
Textiles and their products__.........................-.. 40 9, 853 95 21, 655 194, 648 
rics: Domes 
ell as A ee Ca iam eC a 2 842 4 1,178 17, 892 He 
prone and finishing textiles. ................- 2 1,790 3 1,870 7 Pe 
Silk and ra. iiliahbadtanpcsdesetipnaans 3 215 Q 1, 028 11,018 Ls 
( Woolen and worsted goods... ................. 1 166 7 3, 726 26, 266 D 
Ww Be wy eiinid nneennnatmealiineepsp iin dideton ate eah ali dub mod 1 18 3 142 2, 938 E} 
SE SE iin cahennccksncccathacecescos 1 25 3 1,475 §, 825 
’ EE, nninnnnidibinacmadiitbegingand 12 1, 780 28 2, 709 26, 750 Profes 
Corsets and allied garments. .................|...-..-.].-------.: 1 25 27 R 
is tees ea eid 3) om8| 7] 2786; 9 2230 5 
Ly Sa ES, 2, 342 
, CY SESE eae 2 335 3 415 2, 845 
in ee Lt enadnileseloah 3 405 7 1, 529 28, 3° ~ Build 
FA AL SAGE I PET 4 223 6 1, 448 20, 12 B 
eect dinntecaiilpancantiinncoasath 5 1, 659 ll 3, 048 20, 57 1 A 
Leather and its manufactures.___-.--...........-..---- 4 505 12 2, 760 29, 190 ; 
EEE SRT erp ane 1 173 7 2, 158 21, 680 Agric 
PR RR ea” TPN IN LM SARS 2 278 3 483 7, 283 A 
SS EE aaa 1 54 2 119 227 WP 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in September 1937, by Industry—Continued 





Beginning in In progress dur- 
September ing September Man-days 
Industry idle during 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | September 
ber | involved ber | involved 
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Food and kindred products 5, 570 63, 812 


1, 218 17, 424 
1, 042 5, 650 
789 1, 833 
887 7, 907 
90 1, 800 

1, 532 29, 150 
48 


2, 377 
404 


102 
752 
880 

90 
137 


Ber -‘erages 

Canning and preserving 

Con fectionery 

Flour and grain mills 

Slaug *htering and meat packing 
Other 


Ce ee 
_ 
mt On ms OS 09 On Se 


12 
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681 5, 988 
251 5, 128 
430 860 


2, 976 
784 
434 4, 224 
656 
517 4, 262 
585 

1, 092 


125 
24 


300 
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Paper and — 
Boxes, pa) 
Paper an Sli 
Printing pd publishing: 
Book and job , 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Other 
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— 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Druggists’ preparations 
Fertilizers 
Paint and varnishes 
Other 


ee -» wre 
Dower ~a 


Rubber products 
Other rubber goods 


— 
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Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Broom and brush 
Furriers and fur factories 
Other 


Extraction of minerals 
Coal mining, anthracite 
Coal mining, bituminous 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining. --_..........-.-- 
Crude petroleum producing 
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Transportation and communication 
Water transportation 
Motortruck transportation 
Motorbus ¢ St es os 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous 
Steam railroad 


Wholesale 
Retail 


Domestic and personal service 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors 
Laundries 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 
Elevator and maintenance Le cere (when not 
attached to specific industr 


Building and construction , 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A 174, 111 


All other construction (bri docks, etc., and 
P, W. A. buildings) 8 ges , 10, 558 


Agriculture and fishing = 
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Seventy-six of the 321 strikes beginning in September were in th. 
State of New York. This was more than began in any other four State; 
and constituted nearly one-fourth of the total strikes, and 30 percen; 
of the total workers in strikes, in the entire country. The States wit}, 
the next highest numbers were Pennsylvania (30), Ohio (16), Wis. 
consin (15), California, Missouri, and New Jersey (14 each), Illinois 
and Michigan (13 each), and Indiana (12). The greatest number of 
man-days of idleness because of strikes during the month were jp 
New York, Pennsylvania, and California. 

Fifteen of the 590 strikes in progress during September extended 
into two or more States. The largest of these were a strike of cleaners 
and dyers in New York and New Jersey from September 13 to 20, anda 
strike of millinery workers in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, 
which began September 21 and was not settled at the end of the month, 


TABLE 2.—Strikes in September 1937, by States 




















a Septem-| In progress during 
September 
Man-days 
State idle during 
Workers Workers september 
Number involved Number involved 
bp wap pbanondeenchetowscsnnennnapomenes 321 84, 032 590 154, 140 1, 424, 819 
Re ee eS Ce 5 264 8 716 11, 677 
Bas Pe a. ae 2 447 7 953 18, 459 
See! Se ae Geer See ee ee 14 6, 927 30 10, 954 108, 221 
ee ee ae es eee ae Oe 1 17 3 570 6, 422 
ae a a 6 1, 929 9 2, 302 38, 351 
SSS ES AOUALEM CR 2 44 4 74 1, 258 
LGtiner stbbitnocbhabacdteipdbbachetstiaten 2 38 3 56 344 
TE OTIS SOL SE Ce Se 2 292 3 424 5, 939 
Rens cnachiiditinadhabscecioh$etniiawsuibies 1 7 2 235 5, 79% 
Rican cadebibecnatetes nikiabiecdedowdetibe 13 4, 172 21 5, 837 51,879 
——~s a eS. Sees 12 4, 330 27 8, 327 69, 393 
Sp aoguetchnortineaadaneyntbidddiinkwn & 701 y 713 3, 271 
SARE LR. 3 Oe 2S eee 2 501 2 5O1 3, 653 
SO PER oes ak On | Oe ee 3 211 6 257 4, 62 
Say aS ee eae ae 1 72 2 672 2, 16 
RELI OR a ae Se 2 42 2 ° 42 186 
ae YT ee a ee 4 219 5 365 4,177 
TW SES Sa CER Se 9 1, 883 17 3, 260 39, 22 
SASS a ee See 13 2, 845 20 4, 479 40, 01 
FO inher kc cy TR Se OT 3 1, 462 6 1, 726 24, 588 
SS eS eee Oe 2S a Can 1 211 4, 431 
eS oF CAR aE Ree 14 1, 426 31 6, 749 41, 807 
eee) a 2 ep ae a ae 2 34 3 74 400 
el oe eS EP SS ES 1 306 1 306 1, 536 
OD pte FRET SSE” A ee eS ee 1 125 2, 625 
a es ie at 14 1, 431 32 4, 727 37, 671 
ek. SS Te ae SS 76 25, 322 140 47, 785 390, 181 
Ee eee See eS 5 1, 416 6 i, 716 13, 130 
ESS TE ne oP ee 1 38 1 38 152 
Reendtinndtmmionionh shuwcbeak aecuveibetianess 16 3, 359 30 10, 059 85, 186 
ET REED TE FE ee 2 72 2 72 576 
Siti ncddbe cnbuaidhcannencmeited 5 1, 156 7 4, 079 7, 965 
6 2, ye SE SAA rae 30 6, 274 63 12,712 145, 092 
faa RRS > PR ELS 6 284 6 284 1, 783 
pe Abst ckbnes acbdlwhibecsmlas 3 765 5 1,151 13, 131 
ie aad lias sola, shsheptgaptrtalinsinangh dace coe salcenen aaenenibaddmeaieads 4 252 8 909 
SaaS FS eee ee ee ee eee 1 64 
Bk hla dane Pe SE ae RAE. ae” WAS 3 182 6 563 
tte SSF ieee?! anes > Te 4 338 10 2, 176 
<i Se PEE © 8 opel we SP 3 556 7 1,013 
Sailitbenmaiiaeibeodees s & nue adnmtnicibemantinsns 15 5, 108 27 6, 265 
WEE So! Se Se TE 1 97 1 97 
SS EAE I Sean PERE > a 1l 9, 213 15 10, 502 
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An average of 262 workers was involved in each of the 321 strikes 
beginning in September. In table 3 the strikes in each industry group 
are classified according to the number of workers involved. Eighteen 
percent of the strikes involved less than 20 workers each and 54 per- 
cent involved less than 100 each. Only one September strike involved 
as many as 5,000 workers. 


TaBLE 3.—Strikes Beginning in September 1937, Classified by Number of Workers 









































Involved 
Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
involved was— 
Industry group Total ee 100 500 1,000 | 5,000 iene 
under | under | 224 | and | and | and | ‘and 
20 100 under | under | under | under over 
560 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
Brite tecrdpccvcecenctehosccus 32 58 117 109 17 19 | a 
| a ——— << 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not in- 
ee EE ey oe . | ae 6 3 2 _[ ae Se 
Machinery, not including transportation 
equipment.......-..-.---.--.-..--.------- 17 2 7 B lecccceciucasccc]coscccclocecece 
Transportation equipment. --._.............- a 1 1 | a ee 
Nonferrous metals and their products... -_--- hy Rell 6 Aakers: | PN Sere 
Lumber and allied products. _............... 36 6 5 19 3 _) CRS eae 
Stone, clay, and glass products. -__........... 12 2 7 | EE SRL EE 
Textiles and their products___........_....-- 40 5 18 12 2 RE SS ae 
Leather and its manufactures__............-- Sf ae 2 Se ee Yee Sree 
Food and kindred products_................. 17 5 8 2 | eS Re i icmtaiaiitis 
Tobacco manufactures......................-. _y PS ee yes Ce Eee 
Paper and printing............ cobocnenpedeos 11 2 5 4 ES ieee sai 
Chemicals and allied products__...........-.- 5 1 2 | ae! ae ‘ 
oS E Entintagelacensns | ee Se Ee ee 
Miscellaneous manufactures_................ 13 1 1 9 1 fe ae ae 
Nonmanufaciuring 
Exivacieen OF eeeeeee...................-.-.-- i) ree 1 ge epee sae Tae Se 
Transportation and communication. - .-..--- 36 8 12 ae 3 iy aeeen 
Te ecittnenuuheccccenanes 34 12 15 7 Undaober int. - TES Se 
Domestic and personal service..............- 26 5 6 10 2 > Sah ae 
Professional service..........---..---------.- 1 D lcccoseciesnscenlocnesenlocoscagingghens loneunee 
Building and construction._...............-- 18 ] 10 3 | 3 | Si ee 
Agriculture and fishing............-.-- waa ines Eee peels  iecacces}eseneesitenmmeenanwe 
W.P.A.,, relief, and resettlement projects_-- py RS ERT fp OR OR hee 
Other nonmanufacturing industries... _._..- 18 | 7 6 3 1 | > ee — 














Union-organization matters were the major issues in about 60 per- 
cent of the strikes, including a similar proportion of workers involved, 
beginning in September. About one-fourth of the strikes, with the 
same proportion of workers involved, were over wage-and-hour issues. 
Demands for wage-and-hour adjustments also were factors in many 
of the strikes called primarily for union recognition. About 15 per- 
cent of the strike activity was concerned with such matters as juris- 
diction, union rivalry, and specific grievances over working con- 
ditions. (See table 4.) 
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‘ Taste 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in September 197 durat 
| Strik Work By, sal 
es orkers i Volve 
proves from 
Major issues —— 1 st 
Number — of | Number Percent of ( : 
v1 Otal strike 
: ie. at Ke 
I cic dine cna ccenewsnbindirciennensaane 321 100. 0 84, 032 mn Me 
a —S>|—_— —_—. e 
& Weqat epend heere.. ......-.2.--.--..2220020s00.---25258 76 23.7 20, 581 45 - r ° 
} . Wege Ev annktie conse steccerencnge=—ienpdaien 48 15.0 16, 419 195 in Cl 
age decrease — eee eee eee RR RR RRR Reem 6 1. 9 1, 778 9 | 
‘ Wage increase, hour decrease-.-.-....-.------------- 19 5.9 2, 200 T June 
: TOE GIN nan cccacn ce cen 2 -- 2-2-2 --cenee 3 9 184 9 Fo 
£ Union cxgmmiestion jade eeiRacoddices<sssoctnccdies 196 61.0 50, 387 60.0 
: tOM.......------------------2--------------- 41 12.8 4, 428 53 55 pe 
4 Recognition and wages_........-..----------------- 42 13.1 9, 557 11.4 tos 
i Recognition and hours. .......--.-.-.--------------- 2 6 275 3 tlatic 
te Recognition, wages, and hours. -................-..- 65 20.1 22, 329 oF 8 
% I nciesnentsnanenedihl nsemdbenen 35 10.9 9, 624 Ls orga 
DRATMRINOTEM.....- 5.2.0. 5. -nnee newness ones. 2--0--- 5 1.6 3, 129 37 ; 
td ertediviareedtapetich—pneciomncons~snor 6 1.9 1, 045 L) assis 
ESS RS RT at a Se oe 49 15.3 13, 064 153 of th 
: Sympathy. ......-.....-.--.----+------------------ 3 9 377 { er 
‘ Ri unions OE oe 15 4.7 6, 055 7) ing 4 
: Juriediction. ..........-..-------0------200--------- 4 1.2 998 12 
SiigusiacaqactpencccsGancsecchussncediawsesceses 26 8.2 5, 540 6.8 men’ 
Not reported. -.....-.------------------------------ 1 3 94 1 : 
bust 
Tasie 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in September 1937 Ta 
ts Number of strikes with duration of 
4 —= Ne 
, 1 week | 4 and | land | 2and 
ead fess | and | less | less | less | *), 
. Total 1 less | than | than | than ”)"s 
week |thanis} 1 2 3 oat 
month | month |months|months| Total. 
; - Empl 
: All industries. . . ........--.-.---------------- 347 109 54 97 62 14 i ~ - 
! Manufacturing oe — 
Iron and steel and their products, not includ- Term 
S RT ooo iicicicccsupacecchqueedonn 12 5 2 1 1 omnis 
i cohinery, not including transportation 
illic tongamwanindpasas saa, 22 6 3 2 1 | 1 
Transportation equipment.-..............-..-- 6 1 tats ill ( 
Nonferrous metals and their products-..-.--. 7 2 1 2 1 1 
Lumber and allied products_..............--- 27 6 2 1} 7 1 sho 
nae rao and glass EB wccccasesctace il yp Dae 5 = | 
and their products...........-...---- 56 12 10 17 12 3 H ma, 
Leather and its manufactures-_-...........-.- , Se 2 3 | 
Food and kindred products. ........-....---- 23 8 4 2 4 2 3 per 
T manufactures. .......-..-..-..-.---- . : ddons " ; bedciwie Soék~ 
Paper and printing. .-...-..----.----.-.----- 1 l 
Chemicals and allied products................ ‘ime 1 i i a _ 
Rubber products...............-.....-.-..-.-- 7. ss res) 
haddwctsishddeatdet 14 3 2 5 a tex 
Nonmanufacturing ng 
Extraction of minerals... .....-..------------ 5 OF cesetbbitdecsidas 2 ————E_ 
Transportation and communication ------.-_- 30 23 2 | Pe | aoe the 
Geel ei neem iri m| | 8} st a] tl A am 
weecenwonannene y un! 
Professional service... ....-.-.-.------------- SS RSEE a Fs ae Ee oe , ae ~ooeees 
and construction. ............-.---- 17 5 3 6  » ae | pel 
P.A relic, sa seedinans pod jects... , ea i nn. il 
o Bs ae is On. Beers ee VEE iieesce-- _ Col 
Other nonmanufacturing industries... ...---- 4 6 2 4 _..... — 4 
= rf 








Approximately 60 percent (347) of the 590 strikes in progres is 
during September were terminated during the month, with an averagt & 
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duration of 22 calendar days. Thirty-one percent of these strikes 
were terminated less than a week after they began, 44 percent lasted 
from a week to a month, 22 percent from 1 to 2 months, and 3 percent 
(11 strikes) had been in progress for 3 months or longer. The largest 
strikes in the latter group were the Montgomery Ward & Co. strike 
at Kansas City, Mo., which began May 25 and was terminated early 
in September, and a strike at the Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. plants 
in Cleveland and Ravenna, Ohio, which had been in progress since 
June 21. 

Forty-three percent of the strikes ending in September, including 
55 percent of the total workers involved, were settled through nego- 
tiations carried on directly between employers and representatives of 
organized workers. Government conciliators and labor boards 
assisted in settling 39 percent of the strikes, which included 36 percent 
of the workers. As shown in table 6, 15 percent of the strikes, includ- 
ing 7 percent of the workers, were terminated without formal settle- 
ments. Most of these strikes ended when employers went out of 
business or replaced the strikers with new employees. 


TaBLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in September 1937 


























Strikes Workers involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— - ; 
ercent o Percent of 

Number total Number total 
Total .. 2c ick ee pede bbs thacocacenncesncccsnnest 347 100. 0 98, 776 100. 0 
Employers and workers directly -.............-..------ 5 1.4 662 P 

Employers and representatives of organized workers 

«= GINOOU San a etn ba cee Sb cndndigbasecocencwssnccecs 150 43.2 54, 008 54.7 
Government conciliators or labor boards. _..........--- 136 39. 2 35, 984 36. 4 
' Private conciliators or arbitrators. .................-.-.-, 4 1,2 974 1.0 
Terminated without formal] settlement-_-..............-- 52 15.0 7, 148 7.2 








Classifications of the 347 strikes ending in September by results are 


_ shown in tables 7 and 8, the latter indicating the results in relation to 
_ major issues involved. Forty-five percent of the strikes, including 54 
_ percent of the workers involved, resulted in substantial gains to the 
_ workers; 30 percent of the strikes, including 25 percent of the workers, 
resulted in compromise settlements; and 17 percent of the strikes, 
_ including 9 percent of the workers, brought little or no gains. 


A larger proportion of wage-and-hour strikes were successful from 


_ the workers’ standpoint than of strikes in which the major issues were 


union-organization matters. In the first group the workers won 62 


_ percent of the strikes, compromised 29 percent, and lost 9 percent, as 
' compared respectively with 44, 34, and 21 percent of the union- 
' organization strikes. Of the 24,353 workers involved in the wage- 
_ and-hour strikes, 76 percent obtained substantially all their demands, 


19 percent obtained compromises, and 4% percent gained little or 
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Of the 56,593 workers involved in the union-organizatio, 


strikes, 57 percent won substantial gains, 29 percent obtained coy. 
promises, and 14 percent gained little or nothing. 


TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in September 1937 





























Strikes Workers invo! yeq 

Results “ 

Number aj of! Number | Per tal of 

Total. .........-.-----------------+----------------+---- 347 100. 0 98, 776 100.9 
Substantial gains to workers__.................-------- 156 44.9 53,204 | rr: 
Partial gains or compromises... .--....-...------------- 106 30. 5 24, 591 4.9 
Little or no gains to workers. -................--.....-- 60 17.3 9, 082 99 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements__-----_. 21 6.1 11, 297 11.4 
Is wincencccwcecec eo seesisceecsscoceesce cece 1 3 300 ‘4 
CC Ee ae 3 9 232 ‘) 





Tase 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in September 1937, in Relation to Major Issues 
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Strikes resulting in— 
Juris- 
Major issues Tota] | Sub- | Partial} Little diction, 
stantial | gainsor| or no rival In- | Not 
gainsto| com- | gainsto|unionor| deter- | re- 
work- | pro- | work- | faction | minate | ported 
ers mises ers settle- 
ment 
Number of strikes 
EE CPR ee eee 347 156 106 60 21 1 | 
—_— as Se | ————— 
Ww a 84 52 24 J Sst 
CO SS ee ee . 48 30 15 Se Se 
oe eee a ee 7 3 2 ESS ae 
Wage increase, hour decrease... ..........-..-.- 26 17 6 | ees see 
i amisninnnnnecenidne cnemnesne 3 2 D Detabacdebsitbemeiiivonnesa- 
Union organization...............-..--.------- 211 93 72 > _ = ee | 
8 Rs SE Ce 43 18 7 «PALE? Ae 
NN SET Fae 51 27 21 | ISS: Sea 
Recognition and hours.........--...-..-. 1 Cf Le Ee SS ee ee 
tion, wages, and hours. -........-- 78 33 30 SM: sae 
nec cidbnncancesenmadenne 27 7 12 | AN aes 2b 
CE EE ee ae 4 2 1 , [es aa 
ib iemncddedinecanccetemeans= 7 5 B Sisc hobbies ddtencbieass- 
a RR OEY ES eae Ae 52 11 10 7 21 1 
Ss chen naieaniemanecvecinmesbene 5 1 2 S awe 1 
Ri — Ae Skt alicntceccnons BRS bee SRS ee 
PN tip innccieqeaneceshodasoubeen | eae See. eras SR se 
ii. ERR S SE RELL E S 24 10 s _ BRERS Licks. 
Be FER ncc ccc cnccccnccnccescecesces DB heercennainedsdnectonsascedieqqeocenineescece 
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Tape 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in September 1937, in Relation to Major Issues 
Involved.—Continued 


















































——— 
Strikes resulting in— 
Sub- | Partial| Little laictiog 
eal Hl 1 ub- artia ittle jdiction, 
Major issues Total stantial| gainsor| or no | rival In- Not 
gainsto| com- | gainstojunionor| deter- re- 
work- | pro- | work- | faction | minate| ported 
ers mises ers settle- 
ment 
° Number of workers involved 

ae aiiliateaal 98,776 | 53,204 | 24,591 | 9,062 | 11, 297 300 232 
Wages and hours............-- ‘ilnisieinbibnantia 24,353 | 18,534 | 4,731] 1,088 |.......|. lemauiies 
Wage increase................ OES er 18,820 | 14,942 | 3,239 OU ee 
OO 1,837 | 1,649 84 | Te a See 
Wage increase, hour decrease............-. 3,512 | 1,832) 1,335 | A RE See 
RRR 184 lll — | Ee . ee ee 
Union organization... _-.-- Rid PRES. Sie 56, 593 | 32,461 | 16,250 | 7,789 |_......_]....___- 93 
iictbha tndlde consis knw dadiditl 9, 427 2, 073 2, 415 | eee ae aie aia 
Recognition and wages_.................. 8,494 | 4,771} 3,450 YOST S eeeeee aa 
Recognition and hours. --................- 10 |) ee Be PR seeEeee ET 
Recognition, wages, and hours. -.-.-......-- 31,973 | 22,304 | 7,894 | no eae Sieiaie 
TE int centocciiewooupentiodin 4, 416 1, 491 2, 077 | ES ee eee 
RLS eR Sar te 1,135 | 1,082 9 _ RET E eE RES eee 
a 1, 138 640 >) ee ee ee a 93 
ac dnncemaccachassccccsnntip al 17,830 | 2,299 3,610 185 | 11, 297 300 139 
Oe re 1, 300 870 123 U lccerttee | ae 
Rival unions or factions.................. | Be cee SARS ft RR: Reet 
i ditadanccgahecccuukdinibba | EE SS Me ST Th crest ininigcnlan tinal 
tt iadkiinesconenecheseooenséiien 5, 004 1, 429 3, 487 | Ce SS Se 
i ettinananccdebconcsendniiens fe Steel Se a REE froceeees 139 




















CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, NOVEMBER 1937 


DURING November 1937, conciliators of the Department of Labor 
mediated in 144 disputes, which involved directly and indirectly about 
86,418 workers. ‘This mediation service was requested by either one 
or both parties to the disputes. Some of these disputes had already 
developed into strikes before the Department of Labor was requested 
to intervene. In others, strikes were threatened but had not yet 
taken place. In some cases, although no strike was immediately 
threatened, a controversy between employer and workers had de- 
veloped tosuch a stage that an outside mediator was deemed necessary. 

The Department of Labor conciliators were successful in adjusting 
55 of these disputes, 62 were pending at the close of the month, 8 
were referred to other services, 10 were settled by the disputants 


themselves before the arrival of the conciliator, and 9 could not be 
adjusted. 
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The majority of these disputes concerned demands for wage jp. Tat 
creases. Many were due to alleged discrimination against union 
members for union activity; others were for union recognition and 
4 selection of a sole bargaining agency. Some involved hours, Over‘ iine 
( rates of pay, vacation with pay, seniority rights, and general wor' ing 
F conditions. 

These 144 disputes were scattered among 28 different States and , 
the District of Columbia. Workers involved in the disputes are Aller 
5 classified in table 2. Number of strikes, 71; controversies, 73. Agrict 
; . Autor 
a J i Baker 
i . Tasxe 1.—Disputes Handled by Department of Labor Conciliators, November 19:}> by Brick 

, Built 
States : Cand: 
2 Cann 
Ps — Cigar 
ij Threatened Clean 
a Total disputes | strikes and con- Strikes Clerk 
a troversies — 
y rlV 
} State + _ Drug 
# Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Wop \or: we 
5 ° ber | involved ber involved ber involved Food 
: Glazi 
Hote 
pe ee eee See a es 144 | 186, 418 73 | 149,999 71 +19 Jewel 
> — —z Labo 
PET See TERT e a 2 4 ES Eee 2 | Of Laur 
ee 9] 6,260 3 4, 700 6 | 1 560 Leat! 
District of Columbia............................ 5 2, 821 1 312 4 9 509 Long 
Ti iialitssccttsiitineonnenccneelticanntedh 2 19, 800 2 i | =e : Mec! 
SE Mannuesits Bee Catecorsushescseeueme 11} 12°947 8| 12.654 3 29 Mets 
SN 66655550. 0okmonstcmndudbiniaabat cei 5 1 253 4 253 1 Milli 
Ps ita Rhitnkcncewctnccsennetusesdhtenetes 2 gg SSS ers. 2 173 Milli 
Ath BGs caandie cde motile edacetansa SB teletes 1 110 1 _—....... : Min 
AE TIES MNES 22 1 SS Cree 1 600 New 
AERA BE « 2 4,191 1 3, 575 1 at Oil... 
SO REN aad 3] 11,312 1 250 2 11. 062 Pape 
‘ I EE RA RIE PETE EI. 4 6, 868 1 2, 700 3 1, 168 Pott 
r, St ttccilincknmmnantavatinnaenghavciiinmiasill 4 937 l 78 3 859 Prin 
48 SS SEES PRS Pres Fae 3 1128 2 1128 1 Rub 
i Yn FS IRS BPM EAS BSE 2 Oe ee te 2 9 Ship 
= / | PSR SER yee Hs ll 5, 631 9 4, 547 2 Shoe 
Py se “RIA? S 12 2 OE PSH: 1 TPR Adeidubdlehntuntaoo 1 Stee 
Ape RT eT a 14 6, 027 8 652 6 75 Ston 
CAE aS a RS eee ee = ee 1 700 1  , - Sul 
ily EE a aa ge aa, Pee 1 9 SRR Rees, 1 4 Tex! 
. iba a 52 pallies per as Me Zi 30 17,479 9 12, 655 21 14 824 The 
SG RRSP eS obs 87 3 1 501 3 - | ac cs Eee Tim 
ee 1 200 1 200 |... a Upk 
Ne Een = a ee eee 5 1 2, 503 3 11,213 2 1, 201 Vin 
viedo A it oa ae, ee ; $008 : eH or — 721 Wo 
ib 60200 erm wrewsesddbousesoeddeccoocacesoou > iZi or 
a li 2 lls tl. a ae I 4 357 2 () 2 57 Mis 
5 8 ERP REIS 98 SECRETE et 4 229 3 115 1 | 114 
s * , Zac: real SR RN ge pre elle big aata 4 190 4 ell, ST a ere 
| : 
; 1 Exact number not known. 
i 
f 
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TaBLE 2.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, by Craft of Workers Involved, November 






































1937 
Threatened 
Total disputes strikes and con- Strikes 
troversies 
Craft 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 
ber | involved ber | involved ber | involved 
All crelRisg ees 654 sedcsncwcccsedeenscceuckdos 144 | | 86,418 73 | 149,999 71 1 36, 419 
AgTiCUIRR A aatasctcb nbn cctesocdesdcaccssnseq 1 | EE. OM Pa 1 135 
AOMORI tereresmceeenscccdecécsooenscesees 4 re Pe ae 4 12, 068 
Daler y Giisenttinn occceccessoumcthocscce 1 gg MRE LEE 1 250 
Brick and clay workers_....._.- wee pbascrodiidhties 2 | rae ali 2 168 
A SLE RS RT SS PME 7{ 11,151 4 1 250 3 901 
CanGy Sted dbbedmocbdscccicccccécccenncs 2 Sf a re ae 2 1139 
Connell Meas hsnetiescnccnc ls acotcuucn, = 1 tl A, Dee 1 490 
Olga tittnnttitinncsacckosnowanmmanbenn 2 21, 875 2 Sa | Se 
Coen Gk a bs ne swncesiencccddsass-o-- 2 1 80 2 OUP Ueakcnapelicocencees 
a 6 1 §, 239 3 1 3, 000 3 2, 239 
en SEE EELS 2 1108 2 4 tn See 
Dri¥@iiicanetiiibemateecnerencscocce ea SC 11 3, 061 1 39 10 3, 022 
eg > ee ee ae eas 1 Ti Manabedmelescutaaienl 1 () 
i inciennancemmocaseanehstntis 10 11,395 6 190 4 1, 205 
DRG atibddewanccscescccocccccccencenccend 1 312 1 a ll eae 
Feed Stith aman enininennnssednenndee 2 290 2 | Ee eee 
GEMIG ee neaistensecosn BS pay tw Ae En ae, Eee ie | 2 2, 630 1 2, 500 1 130 
a ee eee 5 771 1 26 4 745 
JOWGR Dy ceadiebwdinbetccccacacccc« = ined ernaiedanes 2 1, 215 2 ty thee --| - 
eT RS Eee ee ] (1) l (*) ae os ea 
ME WEA aintpecescenceccccccstnurensceneh 3 1172 1 20 2 | 1152 
LAR ececeewtnnccccesceccccenccceccesoceccécs 2 3, 596 2 a ieee 
LGR matencne< on avee crewcnt insore 3 , 800 2 4, 200 1 | 600 
EE eS aoe a ane S ee 12 1 4, 459 10 1 4, 259 2 200 
SE edaimndedineanesrsccarecmrcen cctts 4 1, 405 2 1, 380 2 25 
OL a a aaa 1 350 1 ESS Sere ae 
SE ip encuss acachcouncnwacesmanen 1 gy RR an 1 | 39 
vie ty ee 2 1, 652 2 1, 652 |. — wa 
Newspaper handlers... _. hanes 5 475 2 160 3 | 315 
ft a See ny eee 2 2, 800 l 2, 000 1 | 800 
a ES a a alla ESS 1 18 | __g eer hee see = 
| EE See > eee a ee eee ] iP Esisene = eo ] 95 
ae i ihn, eae TS 55 2 9 1941 6 1255 3 | 686 
I teeieeniibetinesesssn dose sbisosanntecseee 2 0 ee es 2; 145,000 
Ships and shipyards-___. 3 ST Pidibcanceloccsagenan 3 | 372 
Shoeshiners.............- — a ee ee 2 oa 2 J) = ~-|--2+------ 
Steel and irom_........... cee allege ae ea age 6 1, 439 4 1,110 2 | 329 
ECR I 200 l | Lectinhitue be 
SOIR inte een ono ue 1 (1) l iy pkey SR a 
yo) Uf a Eee - 7 11, 695 4 i 801 3 | 894 
a See ee 1 26 1 jg eet be el 
CONS we =e 1 5 * SPs 1 | 4, 000 
UE eee 1 (ncaa rede 9 atid eld 1 20 
i i ‘ 1 | a Se ] | 150 
Window cleaners........____ 2  _ oe See 2 18 
We es 2 210 78 , | 132 
SRE CRN SE RAS aaa 3 11,100 1 (1) 2 , 100 











' Exact number not known. 
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LEGISLATION ON FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN ITALY, 4 


1937 cond 


THE FAMILY-ALLOWANCE system in Italy was extended and a 
improved under the law of June 17, 1937, which came into operation pad 
on August 2 of that year, and the decree of July 21, 1937, which con- TY 
tains the rules for making the law effective. 

This new legislation’ makes compulsory the payment of family 
allowances to heads of families, whatever their age, sex, or nationality, 
who are employed as wage earners in the service of others. These 
grants, however, are not made to employed persons whose net salary 
exceeds 2,000 lire ? per month; to domestic servants and persons in 
family service; to the wife, parents, or other relatives within the 
third degree of kindred of the employer ;to home workers; nor to artisans 
and other independent workers. The military and civil staff are not 
covered by this new legislation nor are persons receiving wages and 
dependent on the State, the supplementary staff of the post and tele- 
graph offices, the personnel of the Royal Household, nor employees 
of the Provinces, communes, public charitable institutions, or other 
public agencies.* 

In accordance with article 3 of the decree of June 17, 1937, a col- 
lective agreement providing for the payment of family allowances to 
employees of commercial firms was signed on August 3, 1937, by the 
two Fascist confederations of commerce. 


emp! 
tion 


Contributions 

Family allowances are provided for through employers’ and workers’ 
contributions, the amount ‘of contribution being based on the amount 
of the gross wage of the individual worker. The State also assists 
in the case of professional workers where such assistance is permitted. 
The contribution of the State to the payment of family allowances in 
industry and agriculture is proportionate to the requirements of the 
department concerned. In no case may the sums exceed 0.60 lira for 
each weekly allowance granted or 0.10, 1.20, or 2.40 lire, respectively, 
when the allowance is paid daily, fortnightly, or monthly. The 





1 Italy. Istituto Nazionale Fascista della Previdenza Sociale. Supplément dela Revue, Les Assurances 
Sociales (Rome), July-August 1937, pp. 431-434. 

* Exchange rate of lira in August 1937=5.26 cents. 

+ Allowances are already being paid to persons in the public service. 
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contribution of the State cannot be expended for family allowances to 
an employed person whose net salary exceeds 1,000 lire per month. 

In industry the employers contribute 3.50 percent of the gross 
remuneration and the workers 1 percent. In agriculture, for jour- 
neymen (skilled workers employed as individual share tenants), the 
employer’s and worker’s contributions are, respectively, 0.35 and 
0.10 lira per working day. For workers at fixed wages or on similar 
conditions working as share tenants, the monthly contributions for 
worker and employer are 2.50 and 9 lire, respectively. For em- 
ployees, the contributions of the employer and employee are, respec- 
tively, 3.50 and 1 percent of the gross salary. 

The contribution payable for commercial employees and for workers 
employed by professional men and artists is 4 percent of the remunera- 
tion of each worker—1 percent chargeable to the worker and 3 percent 


to the employer. 
Benefits 


The allowances for wage earners are payable on behalf of each de- 
pendent child under 14 years of age, to workers not classed as em- 
ployees or performing equivalent functions. This limit of age may be 
extended to 16 years, if the dependent child “‘by reason of serious men- 
tal or bodily infirmity is absolutely and permanently incapacitated for 
gainful employment” or is attending a first-grade vocational or second- 
ary school. For children of employees the limit of age is 18 years. 
The weekly allowances for each dependent child (computed per day, 
fortnight, or month, on the basis of 6 days per week, 4 weeks per 
month) are shown in the following table: 


Weekly Rates of Family Allowances in Italy Under Law of June 17, 1937, and Monthly 
Rates Under Collective Agreements of Aug. 3, 1937 

















Number of dependent children 
Status of allocatee ae : 
or 3 chil- 4 or more 
1 child dren children 
Weekly allowances under law of June 17, 1937, to heads of 
Pret a 
In industry: Lire Lire Lire 
ES A EE Re SSE Ne ee 3. 60 4.80 6. 00 
oar EMI «4. Tol: ee SS 4. 80 6. 00 7. 20 
iculture: 
ourneymen, skilled workmen, regular wage earners ! 2. 40 3. 60 4. 80 
oo ee a i Nail i ie winnie 4, 80 6. 00 7. 20 
Monty owances under collective agreements to heads of 
amilies: 
Commercial employees: 
Clerks, commercial travelers, canvassers engaged as 
a eushnmnnne 19. 20 24. 00 28. 80 
CAE ES SET EC See 14. 40 20. 40 26. 40 
Workers employed by professional men and artists_...---- (?) (?) (?) 








' Under individual and collective share-tenancy arrangements. 
? The same as for commercial employees. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN NEW ZEALAND, 1936 37: 


DURING the year ended March 31, 1937, the number of claims fo; 
family allowances filed under the New Zealand act? providing s\\¢}; 
benefits totaled 1,417, and the number of claims carried over fron) |) 
preceding year was 225, making a total of 1,642 claims to be hani\|o,. 
Of these 1,642 cases, 1,131 were accepted and 308 rejected. O* the 
rejected applications, 100 were claims of families whose incomes ex. 
ceeded the limit beyond which these subsidies are not paid. The ney 
claims of Maoris which were handled in 1936-37 numbered 379. of 
which 241 were granted and 138 rejected. 

The total amount paid out for 1936-37 was £130,730,? the total 
annual value of all allowances in force at the end of that year amount- 
ing to £125,702. 

The number of children in the 9,515 families receiving allowances 
March 31, 1937, was 43,454, of whom 24,424 were in families having 
more than 2 children. The average number of children per family 
was 4.56. The distribution of the 1,131 families granted allowances 
in the year 1936-37, according to the number of children in the 
family, is shown in the following statement: 


Number of . Number of 

families familie 
Sais Lak a nici hdd de oe FREE LE On ae 14 
EE ag OE, eS Pe ES Eas "ae ae 
| eh an gS Rear ep PP ae a A a 
IE So Gi «os antl cathe tet ae oe sees... 
I GES ASE ee SE, Oa 30 





The weekly incomes of the 1,131 families whose claims for allowances 
were granted in the year under review are given below: 


Number of 

. families 
de ESE EE RE a ea 29 
ee ok oS de ementinte emia 196 
ne ae 525 
ee Ce . Uliee bees dcasue 171 
Raa, Abies i bao cial Aids Scbiedtinhis wetteddes 210 





1 Data are from New Zealand Pensions Department. Thirty-ninth annual report, for the year en«! 
March 31, 1937. Wellington, 1937. 

1 The Family Allowances Act was passed in 1926 and came into force Apr. 1, 1927. It provides for allow- 
ances at the rate of 2s. per week for each child in excess of 2. The average weekly income of the applicant and 
his wife and children, including allowance, must not exceed £4 (reduced to £3 5s. by section 26 of the Na- 
tional Expenditure Adjustment Act, 1932, and restored to £4 under the Family Allowances Amendincnt 
Act, 1936), plus 2s. for each child in excess of 2. For the purposes of the act the term “child” in general means 
a child under the age of 15. The application is made by the father but the allowance is generally paid to ( 
mother. 


3 Average exchange rate of New Zealand pound, September 1937=$3.98. 
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Labor Turn-Over 


NEPPPPOPIII PIII LIP IES IIL I III IDOI IIE LODE DIDI LI II IEE O TOE OOL OLLI OIE LITE 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, OCTOBER 
1937 


AN INCREASE in the lay-off rate of manufacturing establishments 
in October as compared with September was indicated by labor turn- 
over reports received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
marked rise from 2.84 in September to 4.45 per 100 employees in 
October was accompanied by a decline in the accession rate from 3.78 
to 2.84 during the same period. 

The quit rate decreased from 1.59 per 100 employees in September 
to 1.05 in October. No change was shown in the discharge rate. 
The total separation rate rose from 4.62 for the preceding month to 
5.69 in October. 

Compared with the corresponding month in 1936, de¢reases were 
shown in the quit and discharge rates. The lay-off rate increased 
from 1.72 to 4.45 and the total separation rate from 3.25 to 5.69 
per 100 employees. The accession rate declined from 4.83 in October 
1936 to 2.84 in October 1937. 

A comparison of turn-over rates indicates that the number of 
workers who quit their jobs in October 1937, and those who were 
_ reported as discharged, was smaller than the average monthly number 
in 1936. The smaller number of quits and discharges, however, was 
offset by a larger number of lay-offs. This caused the total separation 
rate to rise above the average monthly rate in 1936. 

The average monthly accession rate in 1936 was 4.35 per 100 em- 
ployees, as compared with 2.84 in October 1937. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in October employed nearly 2,700,000 workers. The rates represent 
_ the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay 
rolls during the month. 

& The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 20 industries for 
' which separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received 


from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers 
' In each industry. 
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Table 1 shows the total separation rate, classified into quit. dis. 
charge, and lay-off rates, and the accession rate for each month of | 93¢ 
and for the first 10 months of 1937 for manufacturing as a w! 


ole, 
The average monthly rates for 1936 are also presented. 


TaBie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Represe! 
Factories in 144 Industries 


















































Sep- No- | De. 
Class of rate Jan- | Feb- Aug- . | Octo- Ay. 
and year uary | ruary March/April | May | June | July ust on ber _ = po 

Quit rate: 

a 1,27 | 1.19 1,43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.80 | 1.06 [-..-.-.--.]- ine ; 

RR o Ba 68 .86 | 1.16 | 1.06 | 1.13 | 1.15 | 1.23 | 1.57 | 1.29 | 1.13") 1.05 1.09 
Discharge rate: 

ianctowsddan .21 . 22 24 23 .21 -19 .21 19 .19 { | ee 

. 20 17 19 21 . 20 23 23 27 . 26 24 > 
Lay-off rate: ! 

RE 1.90 | 1.44 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 | 4.45 |..-.-- : 

ebasiedccad 2.66 | 2.21 1,83 | 1.92 | 2.06 | 1.92 | 1.84 | 3.23 | 1.47 | 1.72 | 1.70 | 2.14 
Total separation 

rate: 

3.38 | 2.85 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 5.69 |__--__|_- sii 

es 3.57 | 3.06 2.88 | 3.29 | 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22 | 4.73 | 3.30 | 3.25 | 3.04 | 3.41 | 3.3 
Accession rate: 

__, BRSORSeS 4.60 | 4.71 | 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.84 |_-..--|_...__|__.. 

ati 3.65 | 2.95 | 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.05 | 4.49 | 4.04 | 4.72) 5.09 | 4.83 | 4.60 | 4.41 | 4.33 

1 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
Twenty Industries 


In addition to turn-over rates for manufacturing as a whole, details 
of labor turn-over are available for 20 separate manufacturing indus- 
tries. These data include for the first time the turn-over rates for the 
knit goods and woolens and worsteds industries. 

The highest accession rate (8.37 per 100 employees) occurred in 
slaughtering and meat packing; the lowest (0.67) in plants manufac- 
turing rubber tires. 

Sawmills reported the highest quit rate (2.25). Petroleum refining 
and rubber tires registered a quit rate of 0.53. The highest discharge 
rate (0.43) was shown in rayon plants; the lowest (0.03) in the men’s 
clothing industry. Radios and phonographs reported the highest 
lay-off rate (11.53) and total separation rate (13.06). The lowest 
lay-off rate (0.40) and total separation rate (1.92) occurred in the 
cigar and cigarette industry. 

The total separation rates were higher in October than in the pre- 
ceding month in automobile parts, boots and shoes, brick, tile and 
terra cotta, cotton manufacturing, electrical machinery, foundries and 
machine shops, furniture, iron and steel, knit goods, men’s clothing, 
petroleum refining, radios and phonographs, rayon, rubber tires, and 


sawmills. In other industries lower total separation rates were 
shown. 
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The accession rates were higher in boots and shoes, cigars anc ¢; 
rettes, cotton, furniture, hardware, knit goods, men’s clothin 
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4. 
, and 


petroleum refining. In 12 industries lower hiring rates were s),ow) 


TaBLE 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Ind: 
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| — 
Octo- a Octo- | Octo- Sep- | Octo- | Octo- | Se; 
Class of rates ber j|tember| ber ber tember} ber ber | tember 
1937 1937 1936 1937 | 1937 1936 1937 1937 
Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and 4 
 . onict dette creased 0. 96 0. 97 1.74 1.13 1. 30 1. 91 0. 84 1. 18 Lo 
pO ee 15 . 29 31 . 34 . 26 . 53 .13 12 " 
._ 6 2. 33 5. 56 1.85 4.00 2. 63 1. 40 5. 52 3. 2 24) 
Total separation.--_-_......-.- 3. 44 6. 82 3. 90 5. 47 4.19 3. 84 6.49 |. 4.63 37 
ph a an 8. 26 21. 04 16. 85 7. 03 12.15 12. 93 9. 59 1.1 ge 
' 
Brick, tile, and terra Cigars and cigarettes | Cotton manuf 
cotta 
a Ee ee aA ee 0. 96 1. 62 1.16 1, 38 1.73 1.92 1. 16 1. 72 1 
ee . 20 . 30 . 21 -14 -12 | . 20 l 
| PR SS Pes 9. 32 2. 79 3. 39 . 40 . 37 .74 5.01 3. 58 
Total separation.__........- 10. 48 4.71 4. 76 1. 92 2. 22 2. 93 6. 37 5.4 4] 
BE ae. 2. 51 3. 09 4.49 3.31 3.17 3. 61 3. 10 2.29 4 4 
Electrical machinery | om machine Furnit 
RS OE a etiam 0. 84 1. 47 0. 98 0. 87 1. 41 1.15 1. 76 4. 31 
p | ee 22 .18 .19 . 22 2 . 28 . 30 : 
ad OR en 4.06 1.13 . 51 4.40 2.39 1.32 5. 49 2. 68 9 
Total separation. _........-- 5.12 2. 78 1. 68 5. 49 4. 02 2.75 7.55 | 7.3 { 
pe 1. 36 2. 5° 5. 69 1. 56 2.72 4. 76 3. 68 | 3. 4 f 
Hardware Iron and steel Knit go 
RCE A” Eee. ase! 0. 90 1.17 1.15 1. 62 1.39 1. 39 1.09 1. 4! 
pS COR ETAL As 15 -17 . 25 .09 .09 .10 .12 0 
p SD ORE eae oe 2. 98 2.71 . 34 3. 66 1.17 . 93 2. 29 1. 69 
Total separation._........-. 4.03 4.05 1, 74 5.37 2. 65 2. 42 3. 50 3. 22 
, SEA eo 3. 32 3. 25 6. 95 . 738 1. 92 3. 04 2. 29 1. 84 
Men’s clothing Petroleum refining Radios and ph: 
ae Oe ne 0. 87 1. 09 0. 90 0. 53 0. 99 0. 54 1. 29 2. 18 
ER 03 . 06 ll . 07 .07 .18 .24 51 
SR OSE ee 6. 32 4.18 4. 28 3. 62 2. 08 1. 43 11. 53 2.15 
Total separation............ 7. 22 5. 33 5. 29 4.22 3.14 2.15 | 13.06 4.84 
INTE a, cB Akiba ad 3. 70 2. 68 4. 57 2. 45 1. 64 1.74 1. 80 2. 50 
Rayon Rubber tires Sawmil 
ER a Sy eee 0.51 1.34 0. 74 0. 53 0. 75 0. 82 2. 25 3.17 
SG iiicktidiakinosees . 4 . 20 -17 . 07 . 09 .14 . 26 37 
LOY-0G....n.ccsceescee----- 9.43 | 3.89 -19| 545) 112 .83 | 10.21 3. 54 3. 78 
Total separation._.......--- 10. 67 5. 43 1.10 6. 05 1.96 1.29} 12.72 7.08 
A | SS ee - 91 1. 38 1.88 . 67 1. 24 4.02 3. 02 4. 58 4. 
Slaughtering and meat Woolen and worsted 
packing goods 
RRR teagan se aout 0. 68 0. 98 1. 46 0.74 1. 25 ee Ee 
I .ccncbshockhidminns .18 - 22 -27 . 09 . 22 ~ freee 
II co nc cthsmidaesscie dheoed asaentiond 5. 56 5. 82 4.71 5.83 | 12.12 S @ Re 
Total separation_.........-- 6. 42 7. 02 6. 44 6.66 | 13.59 fe 
pS EERE FEE: 8.37 8.77 6. 34 3. 68 4.79 3 3 Sanaa 
1 No data available. 
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Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 


PPPPPPPPOIII II PII III DIGI DIDI GIO II II DODO IDOI ODI OLE OI GIO I OI OL OLE LE OOOO OD: 


MINIMUM WAGES FOR MARITIME WORKERS 


PREVAILING wages wer: adopted by the United States Maritime 
Commission as a minimum requirement, effective November 1, 1937, 
on vessels receiving operating-differential subsidy from the Federal 
Government.! This action was taken under the powers conferred on 
the Commission by the Merchant Marine Act, 1936. The order 
affecting wages also established rules as to minimum manning scales 
and reasonable working conditions for approximately 10,000 seamen 
serving as Officers and crews on the subsidized ships. Vacations with 
pay were granted to both licensed and unlicensed crew. In fixing 
these minimum standards the Commission stated that it was ‘relying 
upon the assurance of the ship operators that such minimum require- 
ments would not be regarded as maximum standards.’’ Thus the 
way is left open to increase wages by collective bargaining between 
owners and seamen. 

Practically all deck and engine department men, but only about 
56 percent of the workers in the steward’s department, are covered 
by the minimum-wage scales prescribed. In the latter department 
it was possible to fix rates for the 2,300 utility men (waiters, stewards, 
and bellboys), but for the 1,700-odd other employees the duties and 
wages varied so widely that the establishment of minimum rates was 
felt to be impossible. 

The table following shows minimum monthly wage scales for licensed 
and unlicensed personnel and radio operators. 

For purposes of establishing minimum wages for licensed personnel, 
vessels are divided into seven different classes, based upon the num- 
ber of screws (single or twin) and the power tonnage. The wages 
authorized vary from class to class and this accounts for the range in 
monthly wages appearing in the table. 

Minimum manning scales provide that in all vessels of class C 
power tonnage and above (i. e., all but the two smallest type vessels) 
a chief engineer and at least four other engineers, of whom at least 
three are licensed, must be carried. The smaller vessels, those 7,501 
to 12,000 tons, must carry one wiper and those of 12,001 power tonnage 
and over must carry two such employees. The requirements for 
other classes will be prescribed at a later date. 


‘United States Maritime Commission. Press release No. 122, October 21, 1937. 
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Minimum Monthly Wage Scale on Subsidized Vessels 




















| a 
Class of employee Wages Class of employee V ages 
——— liccciti tei = _ 
Licensed officers Unlicensed personnel—Continued 

Deck department: Deck department—continued 
TT a iinanbaiia $180-$265 | ai ae a” $50 0 
IED... .. cnccunctacawanes 155- 210 || Engine department: 

, SRC ee eae 140— 185 Junior engineer__................_.- 110.09 
SSS Sa eee 140- 170  Mettlinadduts Ddicy dtbubedadece 89 kn 
Sette MTA Kei RBS 115 Si Micmivibaductdlisccesns<. 89 fy 

Engineer department: Fireman. -._._- eS ES A ee 79 
Chief___.... Pe ae | 265- 390 EE SF iT 89 tn 
First assistant officer__.............. 180- 265 . —* Oe. E 60. 00 
Second assistant officer._...........- 155- 210 || Steward’s department (passenger ves- ss 
Third assistant officer__.............. 140- 185 sels): 

Fourth assistant officer_...........-- 160- 170 EE eS ee 55 00 

Or. ...... BR 5 PMG Methane Fpl 115- 140 he fll HE Ae A 55 an 

Steward bina. asgmeeuanscbhebesenanec whl | 

Unlicensed personnel ds ES RIT, Sa 35 1) 
Steward’s department (freight vessels): 

Deck department: le aE ee i 120. 
ntti ccnceeeremmentenien 85.00 || ET 105, 00 
Snia Wa... --cncaccacuuan 82. 50 || Second cook and baker._........____ 90. 00 
EES ee 85. 00 et aE Te ES 60. 00 
oo Lee 80. 00 || ee 55. 
EE SS SEE MES 77. 50 |) 
ht gl PE Sp ae FE BE 77. 50 || Radio operators 
EE RE 72. 50 || 
Ordinary seaman._-_-_-_- tian oaeiien 55.00 || One-operator vessels__........... 25 
NER SCE Ee ao 72. 50 Two-operator vessels................__. 110. 0 





—_ 


Licensed and unlicensed personnel on all types of ships receiving 
the subsidy are expected to obey orders of superiors promptly. 

Recognized holidays include New Year’s, Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas. When these days fall on Sunday, the following Monday 
is deemed a holiday. 

The master of a vessel is required to make a weekly inspection of 
the entire ship to insure cleanliness and orderliness. 

Subsistence allowances for licensed officers and radio operators 
are fixed at $3 a day, with $2 additional when they are required to 
sleep ashore; travel in the course of employment from one port to 
another must be compensated for at the rate of $3.75 per day (unless 
subsistence is provided), plus cost of first-class transportation. These 
men are entitled to return transportation and subsistence as provided 
and full wages, if a vessel is withdrawn from service. For unlicensed 
personnel, subsistence allowances are $1.80 per day without lodging 
and $1 additional when they are required to sleep ashore. The trave! 
allowance is $2.50 per day. Such workers also are entitled to return 
transportation to the port where shipping articles were signed, in 
case a vessel is withdrawn from service. 

Vacations with pay at the rate of 14 consecutive days per yea! 
are to be granted to licensed personnel and radio men for each yeur 0! 
continuous service beginning November 1, 1937. For the first year 
unlicensed personnel are entitled to 7 days and for each subsequent 
year 14 days with full pay. Vacations are cumulative to the exten! 
mutually agreed upon and allowable at times that are convenient 
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to the operating necessities of the service. No cash allowance may be 
made in lieu of vacations. If employment is terminated at the end of 
6 months of continuous service through no fault of the employee, he 
is entitled to the pro rata share of the annual vacation. Continuous 
service 1s not regarded as broken by temporary furlough, under the 
order, but no vacation may accrue during the period of the furlough. 

No licensed officer or radio operator may be laid off over a Saturday 
afternoon, Sunday, or holiday. Vessels operating on a regular 
schedule must have a full complement of licensed officers at all times, 
unless the time between arrival and sailing from a port exceeds 15 
days or the vessel is to be withdrawn from service, provided that 
officers whose employment has been terminated or who are on vacation 
need not be replaced. 











PROGRESS OF STATE MINIMUM-WAGE 
LEGISLATION, 1937 esti 





























By Loutse Stirr and Fiorence P. Smita, U. S. Women’s Bureau deci 
ON MARCH 29, 1937, the United States Supreme Court uphel:! the viol 
constitutionality of the minimum-wage law of the State of Wash ing- sinc 


ton. This decision removed all doubt concerning the validity of this ib 
type of legislation for women, and activities for the extension of 1) \ini- 
mum-wage legislation were undertaken almost immediately following 
the decision. | am 

Legislatures of three States—Arizona, Oklahoma, and Pennsy!- hav 


vania—which were in session at the time of or following the decision _ 
passed minimum-wage laws before their adjournment. A bill which hav 
had been passed by the Nevada Legislature was signed by the Gover- * pro 
nor of that State on the day the Court made its favorable ruling. wg 


The Colorado and Utah Legislatures, within a few weeks after the 
decision, appropriated funds for the administration of minimum- 
wage laws which had long been on the statute books of those States, 
but which had never been put into operation because of lack of funds. ‘a 
Attorneys general were consulted in jurisdictions where minimum- 
wage laws had earlier been invalidated as a result of the adverse 
decision of the Supreme Court in the District of Columbia minimum- 
wage case in 1923, and rulings reestablishing the laws of Arkansas, tlie 
District of Columbia and Puerto Rico were the result. The Minne- 
sota law, which in 1925 had been held valid only for minors, was 
declared by the attorney general of that State in 1937 again to be 
applicable to women. 

Before the Supreme Court decision, 17 States had minimum-wave 
laws, 2 of which had not been in operation due to lack of appropria- 
tions. At the end of 1937, 22 States,! the District of Columbia, and 
Puerto Rico had such legislation, and in most of these jurisdictions the 
Court’s decision has resulted in very active programs for carrying out 
the provisions of the law. 

Several States, the laws of which require that the minimum wage 
shall be sufficient to meet the necessary cost of living of employed 
women, have made studies to determine the amount necessary (0 
enable a self-supporting woman to live at a socially acceptalle 
standard. Utah and the District of Columbia have recently issiied 

1 Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, \° va, 


New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, |: )0/¢ 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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wave orders effective February 1938, for the retail trade, which are 
based upon the cost of living. The wages provided for in these orders, 
$16 for a 42%-hour week in Utah, and $17 for a week ranging from 40 
to 48 hours in the District of Columbia, are among the highest yet 
established by any minimum-wage State.? 

‘Twelve new orders have been adopted by the States since the Court’s 
decision, and 13 others, which before the decision were directory (i. e., 
violations of which are not punishable by fine and imprisonment), have 
since been made mandatory. Oregon since March 29, 1937, has 
revised 11 of its minimum-wage orders, increasing for the most part 
the hourly rates and shortening the weekly hours. 

The minimum-wage law of Oklahoma is the only State law so far 
passed which applies to men as well as to women. Eight wage boards 
have been convened by the Oklahoma Industrial Welfare Commission 
since October 1, 1937. The recommendations of none of these boards 
have yet been approved by the Commission. When they are; a large 


- proportion of the wage-earning men and women in Oklahoma will be 


covered by minimum-wage orders. 

The table which follows contains a summary of the provisions of all 
minimum-wage orders adopted or made mandatory during the year 
1937. 


j \ wage of $18 for a week of 48 hours for all women is fixed in the Nevada law itself. 
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CRITERIA FOR MINIMUM-WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


























CERTAIN BASIC standards of adequacy are generally recognized as 
inherent in the concept of a minimum wage based on the cost of living. 
The purpose of minimum-wage legislation has been variously expressed 
in the laws as the establishment of wage levels ‘‘necessary for health 
and welfare,” or sufficient for “decent maintenance” and ‘adequate 
living.’ In the actual administration of these laws, however, this 
social objective must be stated in terms of the many factors involved 
in determining living standards and of their money cost. As a means 
of crystallizing ‘‘the somewhat vague welfare concept”’ back of mini- 
mum-wage laws, and of helping administrative agencies to establish 
acceptable standards, the economics division of the Bureau of Home 
Economics of the Department of Agriculture and the Women’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor have formulated criteria which 
are recommended for use in drawing up cost-of-living budgets as a 
basis for fixing minimum wages.! 

Pointing out that ‘‘there is no one cost-of-living figure,” and that 
“to say just what goods and services are needed for ‘proper living’ 
or ‘decent maintenance’ is not easy,” the Government agencies 
making the recommendations present certain standards of food, 
clothing, housing, and other essentials of living as the minimum 
level consistent with human welfare. The self-supporting woman 
living alone, without dependents or income other than her own earn- 
ings, is the unit upon which the recommendations are based, since 
traditionally minimum-wage rates for women assume the support of 
only one person. Differences in climate, customs, and facilities are 
given due weight in the criteria presented for the consideration of 
administrative agencies and advisory bodies concerned with the 
determination of acceptable living standards upon which to base 
wage rates. 


Food Standards 












Because of accurate and generally accessible information, based 
upon scientific knowledge, food standards may be determined more 
readily than other important factors. Those presented in the study 
are based upon accepted scientific criteria of nutrition and health as 
outlined in diet plans offered by the United States Department of 
Agriculture.? Of the four plans described, the restricted diet and the 
liberal diet are dismissed from consideration, the first, because it is 
insufficient both in quantity and in nutritive value, and the second, 





Factors to be Considered in Preparing Minimum Wage Budgets for Women, prepared by Economics 
Division, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
W omen’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor; and The Practical Pricing of Budgets to be Used 
in Establishing Minimum Wages, prepared by the Retail Price Division, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor. Washington, 1937 (mimeographed). 

* United States Department of Agriculture. Farmers’ Bull. No. 1757: Diets to Fit the Family Income- 
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because it represents a food level not generally obtainable when «9s;< 
must be considered. 

The other two plans deal with an adequate diet at low cost and a 
moderate cost. The low-cost adequate diet, represented in the reyoy 
by typical menus, meets, the report holds, all known nutritional )o0q¢ 
with at least a 50-percent margin of safety, and provides varicei\ 4¢ 
well as the most economical combination of foods suitable tor (op. 
sumption over an indefinite period of time. In fact, the report st: tos 
the foods specified in the low-cost adequate diet plan afford “hotto; 
nutrition than a large proportion of this country attains.” But. ; 
emphasizes, low nutrition standards should not, because of that fact. 
be accepted as the basis for minimum-wage determination, since the 
purpose of the minimum wage is “‘to prevent such conditions, not to 
perpetuate them.” 


Standards for Personal Appearance 


Requirements of healthfulness, cleanliness, and acceptability 
according to social customs should determine basic standards of 
personal attire and grooming, and quality and style of clothing should 
be considered. Criteria for the adequacy of standards of personal 
appearance cannot be fixed with scientific precision, largely because of 
the esthetic and social factors that enter into the problem. he 
requirement of acceptability is regarded as of first importance psy cho- 
logically, since the working woman will “try to meet the standards of 
her group, even though by so doing she cuts expenses for food and 
medical care below the safety margin.” Hence, in addition to 
adequacy in quantity, variety to meet seasonal needs, and suitability, 
clothing allowances must be sufficient to enable the worker ‘‘to dress 
according to the social customs of her group.” For the same reason, 
toilet preparations, cosmetics, and beauty-parlor services, including 
permanent waves, are listed as “living essentials’ to be considered 
in determining living expenses. 

Maintenance costs of clothing—for laundering, dry cleaning, and 
repairing—constitute another essential for which provision must be 
made. Specific recommendations for consideration in making up 3 
clothing budget for working women are that garments should be of 
serviceable materials, well cut and of good workmanship, and that 
“the importance of style in the satisfaction which clothes give thie 
wearer should not be forgotten.” 


Standards for Living Quarters 


Since the Government agencies compiling the recommended 1))1n!- 
mum standards accepted the self-supporting woman living alone as 
the basis of the budget estimates, living quarters are expressed in terms 
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of one-room occupancy in a lodging house or in the home of another 
person. 

A single room of: adequate size, so arranged as to insure privacy, is 
the recommended minimum for living accommodations, since ‘the 
conditions under which most women work would seem to justify the 
expense for the greater relaxation possible with a single room.” 
In any case, one bed for each person, with good springs and mattress, 
sufficient bedding, and one or two clean sheets weekly, as dictated by 
local custom, should be the accepted standard. The room should 
have “at least one window which will open’’, screened and opening 
onto a street or yard, not an airshaft; and cross-ventilation should be 
possible. Adequate heat, light, and closet space are essential require- 
ments, and the suggested list of minimum furniture includes a bureau 
or chest of drawers for each person using the room, one or more chairs, 
at least one of which should be upholstered, a desk or small table, 
some kind of floor covering, and curtains or window shades. 

A modern bath and toilet in good repair, used by no more than five 
persons, is included in the specifications for acceptable living quarters, 
and service to the lodger should provide at least two clean bath towels 
and two clean hand towels weekly. Where laundry facilities are pro- 
vided but are customarily subject to charge, allowance should be made 
for that item in the budget, in addition to room rent. 

In large cities, a telephone in the house through which the lodger 
may send and receive calls should be a requisite. Finally, a place for 
entertaining guests, outside the sleeping room, should be among the 
privileges obtainable at the amount allotted for living accommodations. 

Accessibility of transportation facilities, desirability of the neigh- 
borhood, and standards of cleanliness of the houses offering lodgings 
are all factors to be considered in fixing a minimum allowance for 
housing in the cost-of-living budget. 


Standards For Other Living Essentials 


Many budgets, adequate with respect to physical needs, fail to meet 
the requirements of other factors necessary to normal living, and by 
so doing, according to the Government authorities, threaten the level 
which a minimum wage seeks to establish. In large part the items 
included in this classification have grown out of changed modes of living 
and the needs and desires created by science and technological devel- 
opment. But the demand for these goods and services expresses nor- 
mal desires, and is strong enough, the study holds, that ‘“‘they will be 
bought, even at the sacrifice of the old-established trio—food, clothing 
and shelter.’”’ Hence they must be recognized among the accepted 
standards of living. 

Medical care, transportation, education and reading, recreation, 
contributions, occupational expenses, insurance, and a reserve for 
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emergencies, are listed by the Government agencies as essentials {o; 
which provision must be made in any plans for a satisfactory ley) of 
living. Standards and estimates adopted by the Committee on 
Costs of Medical Care are accepted as minimum requirements to }. 
met by minimum-wage budgets, with the addition of an extra allovy- 
ance to provide for a medicine chest. Transportation allowances 
should leave a sufficient margin beyond daily requirements to and fro 
work to take care of trips to church, theaters, and other forms of 
recreation, and necessary errands. Although the inclusion of the ¢ost 
of a daily and Sunday newspaper in a minimum budget is seldom 
questioned, the Government agencies feel that more opportunity for 
reading should be provided, and recommend an allowance for magazine 
subscriptions and rental library fees. 

Minimum standards for recreation include a vacation of at least 
one week, attendance at moving-picture theaters from three times 
- month to once a week, and the possibility of participating in organized 
recreation activities such as sports, dances, lectures, and concerts. 
Some allowance for radios and hobbies is also recommended. 

Contributions to one’s church and organized or personal charities, 
occupational expenses (which include union dues and any other ex- 
pense incident to employment), and fixed deductions from earnings 
under the Federal old-age benefit scheme must be taken into considera- 
tion, and “‘all minimum-wage. budgets should allow for premiums on 
insurance with death benefits sufficient for burial expenses.”’ Reserve 
funds for periods of unemployment not protected by unemployment 
insurance, and for illness and other emergencies, should also be taken 
into consideration in estimating costs of normal living. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF UNION STREET-RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES, 1937 


THE average hourly wage rate for union motormen, conductors, and 
bus operators’ advanced 4.6 percent between May 15, 1936, and 
May 15, 1937.2. In 1937 the average rate was 72.8 cents per hour and 
in 1936 it was 69.6 cents per hour. 

Distributions of members in 1936 and 1937 according to wage rates 
are shown in table 1. The upward shift of rates is evident in the 
decreased percentages shown in 1937 at each of the classifications 
under 70 cents per hour. In both years the largest group of members 
had rates between 70 and 80 cents per hour. The percentage of 
members having rates of 70 cents and over, however, changed from 
58.1 in 1936 to 69.1 in 1937. 


TaBLe 1.—Distribution of Union Street-Railway Employees by Hourly Rate Groups, 
May 15, 1937, and May 15, 1936 











ieee May 15, | May 15, 
Classified hourly rate 1937 1936 
Average rate per hour............----- $0. 728 $0. 696 
Percent of members whose rates were— a) et ; 
30 and under 40 cents............-.}..--.-...- (1) 
40 and under 50 cents.........._._. 0. 2 0.8 
50 and under 60 cents.........._._- 3.5 9. 2 
60 and under 70 cents............-- 27.2 31.9 
70 and under 80 cents.........._.-- 58.5 49. 6 
80 and under 90 cents...........__. .-10.6 8.5 




















! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Rate increases were reported in 123 quotations, received from 38 
cities and covering 79.1 percent of the membership from whom com- 
parable rates were received. There was no change in hourly rates in 
31 reports from 8 cities, covering 20.9 percent of the members. No 


rate decreases were reported. 


mae ‘i 


Table 2 shows the changes in rates over the year and the distribution 
of the comparable membership according to the percentage change in 





‘ Motormen, conductors, and bus drivers on city and city-suburban lines operated by the same company. 

* This report is based on a survey of wages in the union agreements of street-railway employees in 48 
cities. Similar studies have been made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 1921. All of the 
averages and comparisons presented in the text have been based upon schedules showing rates in both years 
for the same occupations. ‘These quotations covered 47,635 members. Additional reports were received 
for 5,940 members for whom no comparable rates for 1936 were shown. The average 1937 rate for the entire 
53,575 members reported was 72.9 cents per hour. The weights used in computing averages are the number 
of members reported for 1937. 
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rates. The actual rate increases ranged from one-half of 1 cent t., 1] 
cents per hour. 


TaBLe 2.—Percent of Union Street-Railway Employes Affected by Various Wage !utc 
Changes, May 15, 1937, Compared With May 15, 1936 





Number of quotations Percent of me 
showing affected 





Classified percentage change in rates 

















Increase | Nochange| Increase | No 
Total quotations.-......- ee Te 123 31 79. 1 
Te ee Orne ae |) ae  ) 
RA a ae ie Miciiendidanin 10.8 |...- 
EES ae | Sa oes..... 
a nn ehinudndewaane HR re 7.5 |. 
dn icaudoeenebaqanseeee in. seteneetindl ae 2... 
pe ES ee eee — p Bere ey | = 
12 and less than 14 percent ........................-.... itn shtntanateed 1.0 |. 
14 and less than 16 percent... .....................-..... | BRE =e i. 
16 and less than 18 percent............................. EE 8 |. 

















Hours per Day and Week 


The 8-hour day is provided in a great majority of union agreemciits, 
although the 8%-hour and 9-hour day are fairly common. In a fey 
cases the maximum hours are as low as 6 or as high as 10 per day. 
These hours are not set as absolute, but the company is usually 
required to adjust its schedules so that the majority of the “runs” 
approximate the hours provided. Due to the variations in service 
necessary in streetcar and bus operations, it is not required that thie 
day’s work be continuous. Usually, however, it is provided that 
operators whose runs are broken be given their total daily time within 
a specified number of hours. In most cases it is required that tle 
day’s work be completed within a period of 13% hours, although some 
agreements allow a spread of 15 hours. 

The usual workweek is 6 days, although a number of agreements 
specify 5 days. One (that with the Salt Lake City interurban line) 
allows work on every day of the week. 


Pay for Overtime and Extra Work 


Overtime is generally defined in the agreements as time in excess 
of the scheduled time for a regular “‘run.”” In some cases it is provided 
that overtime rates shall not apply to operators of cars or busses 
reaching the terminus late, unless it is due to causes beyond their 
control. Extra work in addition to the regular runs is usually reserved 
for members on the “extra board.”’ In emergencies a regular operator 
may be given an extra run but only at the overtime rate. 

The rate for overtime work is time and a half in all but a few cases 
where straight pay or slightly higher than straight rates are provided. 
Many agreements specify that overtime must be paid for and cannot 
be canceled by granting time off later. 
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Because uninterrupted streetcar and bus service requires a supply of 
extra or substitute employees to be constantly on call, such workers 
are usually required to report periodically during the day at a central 
place. These workers are generally paid for a specified number of 
hours on duty, whether or not they are actually put to work. 

Other types of pay provisions establish pay at the usual rate for 
time spent waiting for repairs, answering complaints, making out 
reports, ete. Somewhat higher minimum rates are established in most 
cases for work with snow equipment, on routes involving delivery of 
newspapers, and for time spent in instructing new employees. If an 
employee is temporarily transferred to a new job, he is paid whichever 
rate is higher, that of his own or the new job. 


Holidays and Vacations 


Because continuous service is necessary, these workers do not 
observe the usual holidays. In most cases provision is made for 1 day 
off in 7, or 2 consecutive days off in 8. These weekly rest days are 
regularly scheduled. In some cases certain other holidays may be 
taken off, this privilege being granted on the basis of seniority or in 
order of indication of preference. 

Only a few agreements provide for 1- or 2-week vacations with pay 
after a specified period of service. The granting of leave without pay 
for a limited time (usually up to 2 months) is a common provision. 
Leave without pay is specifically provided for employees wishing to 
absent themselves on union business. The length of such leave is 
often limited to from 1 to 3 months unless the time is extended by 
mutual agreement. In some cases special arrangements must be 
made if more than a given number of employees wish to take such 
leave at the same time. All of these leave rights carry the concomi- 
tant right to reinstatement on the job without loss of seniority. 


Employment Provisions 
Membership in the union is required in only a minority of the 


agreements. When required, it is extended to employees who have 
completed the probationary employment of from 2 weeks to 3 months. 


_ Anumber of agreements provide that members suspended or expelled 


= 


at 


? 





by the union must be discharged from the service. 
In San Francisco, Calif., Indianapolis, Ind., Des Moines, Iowa, and 
Madison, Wis., the company assumes the obligation of collecting the 


_ union dues. In most of the other cities the union is permitted to 


have a representative present at the barn on pay days for the purpose 
of collecting dues. 


Most agreements provide that the union may set up a bulletin 


' board in each barn for the purpose of displaying announcements of 


34189—38——14 
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interest to its members. In Chicago, Ill., the agreement with the 
elevated lines provides that the company shall maintain for ¢¢}, 
regular employee a $1,000 life insurance policy and a health p. icy 
which will pay $20 per week during illness. 

The regulation of scheduled runs or routes of street-railway workers 
is one of the most important elements in the labor contract.  T)ese 
provisions are too varied and detailed in character to be described here. 
The general method of assigning runs is through a periodic bidding 
(from two to four times a year) by each regular employee for the de- 
sired schedule. Assignment is then made according to seniority, 
The same bidding system is instituted for new jobs established when 
one type of service is abandoned for another. 

Seniority likewise governs the movement of personnel in lay-off, 
reemployment, and promotion. The unit of seniority varies from 
rating by department of service to a company-wide standing. ‘I'}je 
right of transfer, however, usually results in seniority standing accord. 
ing to length of service with the company rather than in a particular 
branch or department. 

A specified period of notice is usually required before lay-offs go 
into effect. Similar notice of intention to reemploy must be given 
before an employee can be considered as resigning from the service 
and forfeiting his seniority mghts if he does not answer the call, 
Occasionally a time limit of 1 or 2 years is set on the period of lay-off 
during which a worker’s seniority status remains intact. This 
limitation also applies to workers on lay-off due to disability. Pro- 
motions are made in accordance with seniority unless an employee 
is not considered qualified. The possibility of abuse in making such 
exceptions to-the seniority rule is curtailed by requirements for 
notification of vacancies before they are permanently filled, for written 
statement of reasons if seniority is not observed, or for the granting of a 
trial on the job to the senior employee. 


Rates Paid in Each City 


The rates per hour in force on May 15, 1937, and May 15, 1936, 
in each city are shown in the following table. Since the hours of 
work are irregular, depending upon the “run,” it is impracticable 
to list them. 
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Taste 3.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, May 15, 1936, and May 


15, 1937, by Cities 





Rates of wages 


















































| Rates of wages 
per hour ! per hour ! 
City and classification | City and classification 
May 15,| May 15, | May 15, | May 15, 
| 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 
; Ee —- mid eke: = ses 
a | | 
Atlanta, Ga. | Chicago, Ill.—Continued | 

oman cars: | Elevated lines—Continued. | 

Sees @ meettie............. $0. 500 $0. 500 Guards, regular.........___. | 3$0.718 | $0.678 
10 to 18 months... ..-.....--- . 550 . 550 Guards, extra: 

After 1% years..-.......---- . 580 - 580 First 3 months____.___. | 2. 690 | 651 

|-man cars: 4to12months..........| 4.700 | . 660 
First 9 months --.-.....-.-- = = Mc nencecnsns | 3.709 | . 669 

) to 18 months..--..-.-.-- _ 6 - 6 
—............. - 650 - 650 Cincinnati, Ohio 
After y 
Dus GrIVEEEcccece------.-.--2- . 600 . 600 ee | 
Birmingham, Ala. First 3 months_...._...._- 4. 570 | . 550 
4 to 12 months...._.__._.____ 4. 600 | . 580 

a. cars: - ons : Lae ee. eae | 4,620 . 600 
eit casecccnses .f ‘ A . | 
acon 8 es . 585 - 545 First 3 months- __-- soot «et . 620 
ok Sie . 615 . 575 4to12months........____ 4. 670 | 650 

|-man cars: BD cinccontcecsss.t tee . 670 
First year---.-.-- inbloambneel 615 . 576 Bus drivers: 

_—  _ a --| - 635 . 595 Valley, after 1 year__.____. 4. 690 | 670 
TR ie <aenscncces on . 665 - 625 City, after 1 year......_._- | 4, 690 | . 660 
s drivers: 

™ First En 615 57 Cleveland, Ohio 
| . 635 . 595 
Third year. ..------------- | 665 | .625 || 2-man cars: 

First 3 months--__.....__.-_| . 670 . 610 
Boston, Mass. | ||  4to 12 months... ____- oueiiiias -| .700| .640 
|| . |. ao . 720 | . 660 
Surface lines: Bus drivers: 
2-man cars: | First 3 months- -...:.....-- . 740 | . 660 
First 3 months_-_------ . 595 . 595 | 4to1l2months..........__| .770 . 690 
4 to 12 months....____- . 655 ‘- After 1 year__..____- . 790 | 710 
Pk, a rk . 750 | 
l-Man Cars... .------------- . 850 . 850 Columbus, Ohio | 
Rapid transit lines: ; 
Guards: -man cars: 
First 3 months- -.---.-- | . 595 - 595 First 3months....________| 490 | 
4 to 12 months... -- -. . 655 . 655 4-12 months......., -..._. 520 |. 
After 1 year__-_.-. - 750 . 750 After 1 year___. lie ook 540 | 
Motormen: After | year - - — cars and class A bus | 
ft . oe Si rivers: 
age | First 3 months. . 570 | 
Butte, Mont. | 4-12 months______. . ae 
|] After 1 year__..____ - 620 | - ae 
l-man cars.......-- | 2.860 2.700 || Class B bus drivers: 
First 3 months_________. . 540 | 
Charleston, S. C. 4-12 months_______. Ske cena 
A |. c..... 
l-man cars: Class C bus drivers: 
First 3 months_-_. aes . 490 First 3 months.._________- .490 |...--- 
4to12months..............|  . 545 . 510 4-12 months..........-.-...| .520 |--.. 
After l year................| .565 . 530 | After 1 year...........____. | 640 |... 
{| -. as . 565 . 530 Pe " 
venport, Iowa 
Chicago, Ill. (See Rock Island (Ill.) district.) | 

Surface lines: Dayton, Ohio 

, First 3 months. __.....- . 730 . 680 || Motormen: ” 
4 to 12 months. -.-.--.--- 7! . 710 First 3 months -........-- - 580 | . 530 
[a 770 . 730 4-12 months_____. ie ae . 600 | . 550 
TT 7 . 750  -- aaa 620 | . 57 

li (té«‘“‘(tékk 850 . 810 : | 
(ss . 870 . 830 Denver, Colo. 

Bus drivers: 2-man cars 615 2, 580 
Gas and trolley.--........-. 850 | 810 || Tmanearsandbusdrivers......| 665| — *.630 
Owl gas and trolley......--- 870 "830 || /man 

Revated Baws: 736 698 Des Moines, Iowa | 

Ses ec ecessoesseses | . x 
Motormen: 1-man cars and bus drivers: 
First 3 months. ____..__| 3,727 . 687 , fl ee .611 . 580 
4 to 12 months........... 3. 736 . 696 rl... es | . 640 | - 610 
After 1 year. ........... 3.781 741 4 TIT . 683 . 653 


' Overtime rate is 1}4 of regular rate except where otherwise specified. 
increase,June 1, 1937. 


’ Straight pay forovertime, * 3cents per 





4 5 cents per hour increase July 1, 1937. 
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15, 1937, by Cities—Continued 





City and classification 


Detroit, Mich. 


OE . 
l-man CWB... cece... 222 -. oss. 
Bus drivers..........- 


Erie, Pa. 


Bus drivers: 
Pie wees... ... .2e-~cs-.- 
a 
PE ae 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
ee QING. A ascii iw snnnc-- 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


1-man cars and bus drivers: 
og) ead Gila 
CO ae 
Aree Be........nccne . 
i cic cncockan- 
Ateet 4 Feeme..........-ids: 
Fifth to ninth year_.___... 
Ninth to tenth year... _.___- 
pS US eee 


Little Rock, Ark. 
l-man cars and bus drivers: 


First 6 months-_-_........._- 
. .. sR 


North Little Rock Division: 
l-man cars and bus driyers: 
First 6 months____*___- 


Second year_._.....___- 
After 2 years........._- 


Madison, Wis. 
Bus drivers: 
First 6 months_____.______- 
_- ) Sa 
After 18 months..________- 
Manchester, N. H. 
l-man Cars: 
First 3 months........_.._- 


0 RE a 
pg” Re 


Memphis, Tenn. 


? Btraight pay for overtime. 
5 93 cents 


14 pay for overtime. 
? May 22, 1937, increased 4 cents per hour, 


| 


Rates of wages 








hour for overtime. 





per hour 

May 15, May 15, 

1937 1936 
5 $0. 780 $0. 750 
5. 830 . 800 
5 830 . 800 
2. 580 6. 535 
2, 630 *. 560 
2, 660 6. 585 
2, 500 2,440 
2, 550 2, 520 
2, 560 2. 530 
2. 570 2. 540 
2, 580 2, 550 
2, 590 2. 560 
2. 600 2. 570 
2.610 2. 580 
2.620 2. 590 
7, 400 . 400 
7, 420 . 420 
7,450 . 450 
7, 480 . 480 
7, 540 . 540 
. 400 . 400 
. 410 . 410 
. 420 .420 
. 450 . 450 
4, 500 2.450 
2, 530 2. 480 
3, 550 4, 500 
2, 570 2. 520 
. 550 . 500 
. 610 - 550 
. 670 . 600 
. 525 - 495 
. 575 . 545 
- 625 . 595 
. 575 . 545 
. 625 . 595 
. 675 . 645 








City and classification 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


2-man cars: 
EE Se eee 
es 
TL, nb Lt coesece neue 
Fourth year............_.. 
l-man cars and bus drivers: 
ae a 


, —-aaaeaes 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


2-man Cars: 
et eee cia. nso wenane 
Second year.__.._. =~ er eae 
cee 

l-man cars and bus drivers: 
First year. __- 
Second year 
Third year... 


Moline, Il. 
(See Rock Island (II].) district.) 
Newark, N. J. 


i-man cars and bus drivers: 
First 3 months._._.____.._- 
Ge, nn5Ss kc cocnat 
BR a soci cccececs 


New Haven, Conn. 


l-man cars: 
First 3 months. ............ 


New Orleans, La. 


Bus drivers: 

First 5 months_._._______- 
..,  _———aaaee 
13-18 months__._._____-_- 
19-24 months__-__- eo 
25-30 months__.__.__- 

31-48 months.______ 
After 4 years......____. 


New York, N. Y. 


Bus drivers: 
ERS 
Second year_.......__. wiki 
. | SS eT 
SS eae 
RS 5 EEE 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Rates of 


Per | 


May 15, 
1937 


$0. 580 | 
. 600 
. 620 
. 640 


_ , 630 
. 650 


. 670 
. 690 


. 560 
. 590 
. 620 


. 600 
. 630 | 


. 670 


. 610 


. 630 
. 650 


. 600 


8 8 8 8 oe 


. 630 
. 670 
. 670 | 


400 
410 
420 
430 
440 
450 
. 450 


. 550 
. 570 


. 630 


. 700 


. 478 
. 500 | 


. 525 
. 560 
. 570 


May 


590 


610 


630 


5x0) 


62 
. 621 















































Ok 


Bu 


Bu 
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T,pie 3.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, May 15, 1936, and May 
15, 1937, by Cities—Continued 





‘ity and classification 


May 15, 
1937 


Rates of wages 
per hour 


May 15, 
1936 


City and classification 





Oklahoma City, Okla.—Contd. 


irivers: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
econd year 
Nc ¢) ye 


Peoria, Ill. 


Bus 


|-man cars and bus drivers: 
Less than 1 year 


After 2 years............- : 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


]-man cars: 
First 3 months ad 
4-1 ic ckeece 
A) ¢ et Sens 
Bus drivers: 
First 3 months <n 
0 SS 
No 2) 


Portiand, Maine 
l-man cars 
Portland, Oreg. 


2-man cars: 
First 3 months 
6-9 teeth bnncccs 
After 9 months 

l-man ears and bus drivers: 
a) ls Cl 
4-9 months 
After 9 months 


Providence, R. I. 


l-man cars and bus drivers: 
First 3 months.............. 
4-12 months.__.____- 
After 1 year 


Rochester, N. Y. 


2-nan cars—Subway.-.--.-- 
l-man cars: 

4-12 months_....._- 

After 1 year 
Bus drivers after 1 year...._.._- 


Rock Island (IU.) district 


l-man cars and bus drivers: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
After 1 year 


’ Straight pay for overtime. 


* Regular rate plus 12% cents per hour for overtime. 


s 


$0. 478 
. 500 
. 525 
. 560 








- 565 
- 585 


* Rate raised to 954% cents per hour Oct. 15, 1937. 
’ Rate increased 8 cents per hour Oct. 15, 1937. 

'' 2 cents per hour increase June 1, 1937. 
' Agreement of June 1, 1936, changed time required to reach maximum rate from 3 years to 1} years. 


Rates for May 15, 1936, not comparable. 


'’ 5 days’ annual vacation paid at $5 per day. 








St. Louis, Mo. 


2-man cars: 
First 6 months. 
7-12 months__-_- 
13-18 months. _- ee 
After 1% years...__-- 
1-man cars and bus drivers: 
First 6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months 
eae ape peeee.....-.-..... 


St. Paul, Minn 


2-man cars: 
First year 
Second year 
> | tons 
1-man cars and bus drivers: 
First year 
Second year. .............- 
.: + Joe aees | 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Interurban lines: 
2-man cars: 
Passenger. ......___- . 
Freight_..___- 
l-man cars....___- 
City lines: 
i-man cars and bus drivers: 


Reeee 6 Weel. .<.---.- ; 
San Antonio, Tez. 
Bus drivers 
San Francisco, Calif. 


2-man cars: 
First 6 months 
 ) =a E 
13-18 months 
19 months-2% years_.-____-- 
After 24% years_.._.......-- 
l-man cars and bus drivers: 
First 6 months 
+ ligt aaa 
13-18 months__.___._.-- 
19 months-2% years... 
After 24% years...........-- 
Municipal lines: 


Cable cars: Gripmen and 
SIC no mcctbooces 
Scranton, Pa. 


l-man cars and bus drivers 





Rates of wages 
per hour 


May i5, 
1937 


May 15, 
1936 
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TABLE 1.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Empl , May 15, 1936. , 
ay is, 1937, by Cheleg-alantiene’ ind 























| - 
Rates of wages Rates « 
per hour | per | 
City and classification — | City and classification |—-—— - 
| May 15,; May 15, May 15,| 
1937 1936 1937 
oe oe —— eee = ai. tiers base — co | 
Seattle, Wash. Washington, D. C. 
| | | 
2-man cars: || 2-man cars: 
Conductors.........___- $0. 740 $0. 740 | First 3 months__..____.__- $0. 610 
Operators or gripmen______- . 810 . 810 | cs” EL . 650 
1-man cars and bus drivers. __- . 800 . 800 ] | RT . 670 
|| 1-man cars and bus drivers: 
t| First 3 months. _.........- 680 
South Bend, Ind. 1] 4-12 months__-_-.- ee: snanail _. 720 
1} [ae . 740 
1-man cars and bus drivers. ___- 2, §25 . 450 | 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Springfield, Mass. 
| l-man cars and bus drivers: 
1-man cars: 1] First 3 months..-.........- . 530 
First 3 months. __._______- . 620 . 560 || 4-12 months__..___- saunas . 620 
| es . 67 .610 || After 1 year... .-- 14, 660 
After 9 months___.......__- . 710 . 650 || 
ee eee . 710 . 650 
Toledo, Ohio 
1-man cars and bus drivers: | 
First 6 months._.__...__._. . 620 . 570 |} 
ET ae . 640 . 590 
Po EE eee . 670 . 620 | 
2 Straight pay for overtime. 
141 week vacation with pay. 
PPOOORN 
» 
FARM WAGE AND LABOR SITUATION, OCTOBER |. 


WAGE RATES of hired farm labor averaged $3 more per month with 
board and $3.87 more without board on October 1, 1937, than on the 
same date a year previous, and the general wage level was the hig)iest 
recorded by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for 
October, since 1930. That Bureau reported an average wage of $25.51 
per month with board and $36.71 without board for October 1, 1937, 
as compared with corresponding rates of $22.51 and $32.84 for October 
1, 1936. Daily rates were also somewhat higher, averaging $1.39 with: 
board and $1.83 without board, in comparison with $1.18 and $1.59, 
respectively, on October 1, 1936. The rate per day without boar 
ranged from 85 cents in South Carolina to $3.20 in California, and 
the rate with board, from 65 cents in South Carolina to $2.30 in Utah. 

The demand for labor was 91.7 percent and the supply 80.6 percent 
of normal on October 1, 1937, against a demand of 83.7 percent and a 
supply of 85.8 percent of normal on October 1, 1936. 

Table 1, taken from a report of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics dated October 15, 1937, shows average farm wages, supply o! 
and demand for farm labor, and number of persons employed per 
farm, on October 1, 1937, as compared with July 1, 1937, July 1 and 
October 1, 1936, and, for wage rates, with the annual average, 1910-14. 














st sind nite -ec: ene ere 
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TABLE 1.—Average Farm Wage Rates and Employment at Specified Periods 


























a ] ] l 
| Annual : 
j . July 1, Oct. 1, July 1, Oct. 1, 
_ |So101g | 1986" | © 1986" | © 1997 1937 
| 
Farm wage index..........--- ele adhe AE 100 108 110 123 126 
Farm wage rates: | 
Per n®nth, with board..-----.....-_-____. _...| $20.41] $22.07] $22.51 | $25.28 $25. 51 
Per month, without board.......................| $29.09} $32.21 | $32.84] $36.14 $36. 71 
ty iid a A a | $1.10 $1.15 $1, 18 $1. 34 $1. 39 
Per day, without board..-.....-.-.............-- $1.43] $1.54] $1.59] $1.76 $1.83 
Supply of and demand for farm labor (percent of 
rmal): 
as paberdnasceccctecesseencscccceccocooes= <a 88.9 | 85.8 82.4 80.6 
Demand...-.-------------------------------- — a 2.7 | 83.7 90.7 91.7 
Supply as percentage of demand_..---____. ; : 107. 5 102. 5 90.8 87.9 
Number of ns employed per farm:! 
Family labor............-...--------- a | 2. 23 | 2.14 2.19 2.04 
BENG Hirt ccnece nec 222 sennreesceenscefes eens ae 1.01 1. 07 1. 07 1. 10 
Celesdecscces. Slices iettieicheieiaanreacenasie Petieingie oie 3. 24 3. 21 | 3. 26 3. 14 








1 On farms of crop reporters. 


Average farm wage rates per month and per day, with board and 
without board, on October 1, 1936 and 1937, are shown in table 2, by 
geographic division, the data being from Crops and Markets, issued, 
by the Department of Agriculture, for October 1937. 


TaBLE 2.—Average Farm Wage Rates on October 1 of 1936 and 1937, by Geographic 






































Division 
|Per month, with} Permonth, | Per day, with | Per day, with- 
board | without board board out board 
Geographic division ae + ore _ a 
| 
| 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 1937 | 1936 1937 
} j i 
ee a ae sil = oe 2 aacnel GENE 
Utne Be ia kn can cdinawds d $22.51 | $25.51 | $32.84 | $36.71 $1.18 | $1.39 | $1.59 $1. 83 
New England.............-.- 31.05 | 33.47] 52.69] 55.99) 173| 1.95| 252] 27) 
Middle Atlantic............... 27. 37 31. 12 43. 06 48. 09 1. 63 1.95 2. 23 2. 55 
East North Central... ._- 7 27.09 | 31.87 37.70 | 44.16 1. 47 1. 83 1. 98 2. 36 
West North Central 4 25. 20 28. 97 34. 94 39. 58 1, 34 1. 64 1, 82 2.17 
OR ee ube nace 15.64 | 17.52 | 23.07) 25.54 84 . 94 1.10 1, 24 
East South Central_._._.___- —— 16. 96 21. 89 24. 18 . 76 . 86 1. 01 1.13 
West South Central......__._- 18. 38 20. 07 26. 53 29. 22 . 95 1. 07 1. 23 1.35 
pe a 34. 47 38. 69 49. 38 53. 54 1.70 1. 87 2.19 2. 43 
a a 41.52 | 46.70 62. 84 69. OS 1, 89 2. 19 2. 65 3.09 
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SALARIES OF OFFICE WORKERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY, MAY 1937 


WEEKLY salaries of clerical workers in New York City averaged 
$30.89 in May 1937, according to a survey by the industrial bureau 
of the Merchants Association of New York (New York City) cover- 
ing 297 companies with 43,592 office employees. Typists formed the 
lowest salary group, with an average of $22.67, a low of $10, and a 
high of $47.30. The highest salaries were paid to accountants, who 
averaged $52.14, with a low of $18.46 and a high of $225. The 
businesses covered included financial houses, insurance companies, 
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public utilities, retail and wholesale trade, hotels and restaur: 
warehousing and trucking, engineering (consulting and professio 
real estate companies, and various manufacturing industries. 

A tabulation of the salaries of employees of 66 companies s})\\ 
increases in average salaries in May 1937, as compared with 
1935, ranging from 0.16 percent for typists to 27.14 percent far :\9- 
chine bookkeepers, with a decrease of 0.51 percent for male ste) v- 
raphers and secretaries. There were decreases in the lowes; 
brackets for machine bookkeepers, male stenographers and se. 
taries, chief and supervisory clerks, and file clerks, and in the hig!)es; 
brackets for nonmachine bookkeepers; while the lowest rates paid t« 
telephone operators and female stenographers and secretaries; anc (|\e 
highest rates paid to dictaphone operators, remained the same. 

Table 1 shows the low, high, and average weekly salaries in {\\c 
different occupation groups in May 1937 and the percent of change 
between July 1935 and May 1937, for employees of the 66 companies 
for which comparative figures were available. 


TaBLe 1.—Weekly Salaries of Office Workers in New York City, May 1937, and percent 
of Change, July 1935 to May 1937 


to 
US 
; 






































| Per 
| cha 
amber + ag Weekly salaries | aver 
: ofcompa-| of em- salar 
Occupation nies re- | ployees July i9 
porting | covered Lajhioniasianls UMCY 
66 ci 
Low High Average! I 
All occupations. ................-...-.-- 297 | 43,502 | $9.50 | $575.00| $30.89 | 
SEER NETS 178| 1,061} 1846] 225.00) 5214 / 
PO ae eee 88 491 19. 80 208. 00 51.91 | 
Bookkeepers, machine operators. ------- 168 926 15. 00 71.15 26. 81 | 
Bookkeepers, nonmachine operators. - _ - 215 1, 306 12. 00 90. 00 31. 35 | 
Stenographers and secretaries, male____- 86 342 15. 00 140. 60 35. 52 
Stenographers and secretaries, female --_- 281 5, 413 14. 00 100. 00 31. 28 
, 0 RE TEN, PER Eee 199 2, 838 10. 00 47. 30 22. 67 
D papeeee SSE Se 81 435 15. 00 54.17 25. 29 
Telephone operators. .................-- 262 1,079 15. 00 75. 00 25. 83 
Office-machine operators.............--- 178 2,178 12. 00 65. 76 24. 92 
Chief and supervisory clerks_-.......... 222 3, 034 15. 00 575. 00 54. 45 | 
ett atid cnegmuininntionnd 209 1, 904 11.00 61. 22 22.77 | 
All other clerical occupations-_.........- 260 | 22, 585 9.50 | 225.00} 28.85 | 
1 Weighted. 


Table 2 gives, by occupation group, the numerical distribution 
among the various salary brackets, in May 1937, of the 43,592 clerical 
employees covered in the survey. 
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Tav_e 2.—Distribution of Clerical Workers in New York City, by Salary Groups, May 1937 
Stenographers 
Bookkeepers | and secretaries 
Ac- 
Earnings group Total | count- — Ma- 
ants : 
chine | Others| Male | Fe 
oper- male 
ators 
Number of reporting companies----......-..- 297 178 88 168 215 86 281 
Number of employees covered -_........-..---- 43,592 | 1,061 491 926 | 1,306 342 5, 413 
Weekly earnings of— 
CO Ver Be abetindteeccenncccceccccstcceccs 2 ee ee si penauimibdlieaneniaten 
0906 i iidndecactnaneneshines 3 | SN eee BP ee EE ON 
$200.00 to EE itteatciccttgidlimoeraimaainen: S Rain | eee Reerete A Se BEAT 
wl SE ee 4 | Ee IEPA! FEN ys + RE Se Re 
vy | Aa (7 SE 7 GRRE EUR RBS tehoome ee 
C16 EN I i dedesncncenencencecces | eee oe capidichenetinecnsend | Se 
010 iicickiinctecncntiensbed 15 2 _) eee ae Se eee 
61 it bccacccodchunsiseesbawhe 30 4 9g SSS eee EN Wee 
01 i do keknesncunsseundeees 40 9 eS SS ae See aa 
$100.00 to $100.99. ..............-......... 82 8 | ae 7 1 1 
690 SE 6 Kattan cccoceccccstbiiinn 121 27 _ | ae 1 4 4 
$85.00 to $89.99 BSec ceseccee sete eseeses 105 18 * ee | 1 1 2 
$00.00 EG i aduitenodsnnnnoncesdniecee 143 36 _) re 1 | 1 3 
675 SE Ett anecnccasnsoqncssonbuink 246 49 | ee 3 5 7 
ry RS see ee 226 38 14 1 5 1 10 
O06 Bi cncnnnccccuscsbenndias 371 57 21 1 6 3 27 
in. cncnwnesccevesecnidl 557 58 28 2 17 6 42 
060 i ekincccdtanunanidalll 665 62 34 1 17 7 71 
$50.00 to $54.99. ........-- ee a Es | 1,136 104 46 15 46 9 143 
$45.60 60 enses «+<--...-. ae igen } 1,541 171 77 | 10 76 15 202 
—y SSS | 26 148 57 14 91 27 377 
ee ae 3, 864 75 61 | 54 151 40 604 
$30.00 to $34.99... _. Se ee eee eee 78 | 51 139 233 O4 1, 380 
$25.00 to $29.99__. .-| 8 181 65 20 | 372 255 69 1, 325 
a 8, 699 43 15 | 229 250 46 852 
S16 MONEE 21. c0Lc.2..cccsccceccene | 7,147 6 2 | 88 148 12 356 
$10.00 to $14.99. _.......-- i i ee Sree. ee eee § |. aoaul 7 
Less than $10. _- : The | 1 | Bee i Teles ER oe leben Vive 
Office- | Chief All 
— a ma- and File other 
Earnings group Typists . “ - r- | chine | super- | cierks | clerical 
< - = oper- | visory occuna- 
TS | ators | clerks! tions 
Number of reporting companies._...-.....-.-- 199 81 262 178 222 209 260 
Number of employees covered-_............-.- 2, 838 435 1,079 | 2,178 | 3,034 1,904 | 22, 585 
Weekly earnings of— 
lh ETE TL TP SS SPN | See Sa 
Qu a cca, ces eh ae et Bete anud De ad | ers j 
$200.00 to $224.99. ........... Bae ens wire onlin 0 3 ee cee | OIE atl ta 
tp TE TLS SN Sewers! PR Tee PP eee See 2 Vee ] 
SS I a Te Te a og Sa 2 
Da en 2 odie bh dbebbabnlbescucws |) asrewss 4 
FO SE ET. A a a  . aes 1 
| EEE ESE E ES CEST! DO OEE Re See ees Om ET ee pene eee «2 Sawer res 3 
thi ESI ELLEN, TEE EE A ES,  g 4 
se a hE Be 5 ge ekabeddawe| sidbsos subonens OS lelsbe« 18 
as ee ee deb ieieuhseledisasiiabvenngese ) = 17 
PP SE PRES Ts a RRL S et [SETS ARE SESS See 9 aero 23 
0 il REE TEE, I SE: RT Ne  ) a 18 
| EFT ES SLRS es PSR Peay RTS aes § ate | 5) eee 47 
ll SS. I TE. Pa ae SE at  » aa 52 
Uae Be Nk i olbbbaddtidibdncees 2 | eer 79 
st CE ET ES F Siminten’ 245 1 157 
0 ETE FSET SES ae os Tee ee Sere 1 268 3 201 
ERE Ae 3 1 3 369 5 392 
tS 9 4 . 9 392 13 545 
0 ETS SSIS 22 1 9 30 §24 36 1, 249 
A TTR 59 14 44 70 224 68 2, 400 
i all ly EAR 325 70 178 208 179 195 4, 334 
Aelia el TERT aoc 555 123 370 598 104 267 4, 008 
AES. 877 167 320 782 22 533 4, 563 
TITIES SA 963 53 147 380 10 751 4, 231 
J — ae | ee, Cnr ee 32 234 
RTA SE TE a a 1 















































' Includes department heads. 
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EARNINGS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN SAN Jt An 


THE AVERAGE full-time weekly wage of 789 office employees in 11; 
establishments in San Juan, according to a survey in 1937, was $19.73__ 
males receiving $21.83 and females $14.45. The lowest full-time 
weekly wage reported for the workers covered was $7.50 for jigle 
collectors, and the highest was $57.32 for male auditors, as shown in {}y 
following table: 


Average Full-Time Weekly Earnings of Office Employees, San Juan, 1937 

















| Average || " 
Occupation | full-time Occupation 
earnings | 
BE Bi viene ese ccecevesns.--.-.)| ) GAB | Collectors, males. - 
LT AS sthabannee 21.83 || Correspondents-.-_ - 
Females............ disiatwahiiiocng de .| 14. 45 | Males. .........-- 
S| i 
Auditors, males. ---- Te eo en ew. 57.32 || Messengers, males-___-_-_-- 
Bookkeepers and accountants_-_-___-. oa 27.98 || Receiving and paying tellers 
EES AS SECIS ERT TRE 28. 32 i bcnnenmamaeans ae 
Ee SS = 21. 42 Females......... 
i cnksthdhssacddtinersccensnt ame 25.37 || Stenographers. --- 
0 RE Oe Se ae 26. 79 Males. ----- ’ 16.77 
SD tilintincnesdelimnonspaehiiest 21. 88 Females-_-._-. 1 42 
es sinh thn nen cin odindaieeel 16. 79 
aS. oe Se eee 17. 98 
Pinncsenthecs akties sas sdace ; 12. 98 














——$—$—__ 


The average full-time weekly hours of both sexes were 46.7, the 
average for males being 46.8 per week, and for females 46.6. 


OPPOSES 


EARNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS IN GERMANY, 
1936 


THE AVERAGE gross hourly earnings of German workers in 1936 
varied widely in the different industries. The following table is based 
upon the findings of a wage investigation made by the German Statis- 
tical Office in 16 selected industries in March, June, September, and 
December 1936.?_ It indicates that for male skilled workers there was 
a range in gross hourly earnings (i. e., without deductions for various 
taxes, fees, and collections) from 58.6 pfennige in sawmills to 120.1 
pfennige in the book-printing industry. Wages of semiskilled workers 
ranged from 46.2 pfennige in the clothing industry to 87.8 pfennige in 
the chemical industry. Those of women varied from 37.4 pfennige in 
the building-materials, pottery, and glass industries to 53.3 pfennige 
in the paper-products industry. 





! Puerto Rico. Department of Labor. Puerto Rico Labor News, San Juan, November 1937, pp. |, 2 
*Germany. Statistisches Reichsamt. Wirtschaft und Statistik, 2. Oktober-heft, Nr. 20, 1937, pp. 823, 824 
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Average Hourly and Weekly Gross Earnings of Workers in Germany in 1936, by 







































Industry 
[Exchange rate of German mark (100 pfennigs) in 1936=40 cents] 
Average gross | Average gross 
earnings | earnings 
Industry and group of workers . ] Industry and group of workers are 
Per Per | | Per Per 
| hour | week || hour | week 
| 

it | 
Pf. | Marks Pf. | Marks 
Iron and steel works... - oA 86.6 | 44.25 || Paper-products industry... -.--- -| 57.8] 27.31 
Workers, first grade. - - 92.3 | 47.39 | Skilled workers, male..........-| 94.5 | 45.95 
Workers, third grade. . 85.9 | 43.70 ES ME nccccdocesccoee -| 63.6] 31.29 
a ee 74.8 | 38.35 Skilled workers, female........-| 53.3 | 25.15 
Metal-working industry-..-.- 85.7 | 42.35 | Helpers, female.................| 40.0 | 18.44 
Skilled workers, male-.-.. - 98.5 | 49.28 || Printing, books...................._| 106.4 | 50.50 
Semiskilled workers, male 86.8 | 42.96 Skilled helpers, male_.__.__.__- | 120.1 56. 86 
BGG iden dittbatinncne- ------| 67.0 | 32.96 || Technical helpers, male. ___- ..| 99.0 | 47.80 
Female.....----.--.---- -------| 51.6) 24.43 || Technical helpers, female.......|_ 50.6 | 23.91 
Chemical industry....---.- 82.0 | 37.96 || Lithography and offset printing. .-| 81.6 | 38.73 
Skilled workers, male-_---- 104. 1 49.75 Skilled helpers, male_.___. ee ee 53. 87 
Semiskilled workers, male 87.8 40. 92 |} Technical elpers, maic.__. : 76.8 | 37. 30 
Female.....-.-------- 51.7 | 23.01 | Technical helpers, female_. 44.3 | 20.84 
Building materials, pottery , anc o 7 | 5 | Toxtile industry... iret SP ess - | 55. 3 23. 34 
glass industry . . -- . -- 62.7 | 29.83 Skilled workers, male | 69.4 | 29.49 
Skilled workers, male. | 72.7) 34.73 T -) baiaeRtetcwes wT 
Semiskilled workers, m: ale 60.1 28. 59 Helpers, male-.----..--..-- ---| 53.4 23. 12 
pg aaa ie yee fe Skilled workers, female_.__. | 49.3 | 20.66 
Female. .----.------- | 37.4 | 17.60 Helpers, female | 37.3 | 15.82 
Building trades........--- 71.4 |- : : PENS, HERENB..-...-.-----. 37. 15. 82 
> ~~ amenee nett | g2.4|_...__. || Clothing industry.................. | 54.6) 25.39 

Carpenters, plasterers, and | Skilled workers, male and | 

cement workers, skilled.......| 85.1 |....--- || female-..--.......--.--------- , 81.1) 38.40 

Helpers and cement workers....| 69.7 |..___-. Semiskilled workers, male and 
Underground workers..........| 62.1 |--..-.. || female.......... sleteteheiteteteetetetate 46.2 | 21.38 
re sale lo par ena | 54.6 | 26.29 || Shoe industry.....................- 63.1 | 27.65 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.| 58.6 | 28.60 || Factory workers, male___.___- 77.2 | 33.64 
ee 51.2 | 24.39 || Factory workers, female__ 50.6 | 22.26 

Woodworking and furniture manu- || Confectionery and bakery indus- 
a ial aT st «se 0 Cetin tees 50. 6 | 23. 78 
Skilled workers..........._- 76.7 | 37.19 |) Skilled workers, male...........| 85.5 | 41.56 
Semiskilled workers._.__- 64.5 | 31.41 || A" ee 66.7 | 32.60 
ae a aa ae -| 50. 5 | 24.43 || Skilled workers, female__.____.. 48.8 | 22.44 
Paper industry.......-.- 63.6 | 31.30 || BE Pena cncccecnnceces | 43.2 | 20. 10 
Skilled and semiskilled work- | || Brewing industry................_- | 100.9 | 43.70 
| re ~-----| 71.1] 35.96 || Skilled workers.................| 104.5 | 44.87 
Unskilled workers, male. __- “a 64.8 | 31.93 | Unskilled workers._............| 91.1 | 39.04 
_, ir a i aaa ae ei ok. 19. 40 | Skilled employees. __......._._.| 104.5 | 45.95 
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OPERATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES EMPIoy. 
MENT SERVICE, NOVEMBER 1937 


[INCREASED registrations for work by job seekers were reporte: |) 
offices of the United States Employment Service throughout the 
country during November. Almost 300,000 new applicants regis( ered 
with the public employment offices for the first time during Nover))er 
and, including the renewals of previously registered persons, aliiost 
three-quarters of a million applicants were moved into the active 
file during the month. Employment offices during the month made 
224,226 placements of all types. 

The volume of 299,196 new registrations received by the Employ- 
ment Service offices during November, 2.8 percent more than the 
number reported in the preceding month, represented a counte: 
seasonal move. In each of the preceding 3 years the number of new 
applicants registered during November was less than the total in 
October. In addition to the new applications, 463,845 renewals were 
received from previously inactive registrants. The total of 763,(41 
applications for jobs from persons who were not seeking work throug): 
the employment offices in the preceding month (the sum of new 
applications and renewals) was 11.5 percent higher than the nuniber 
received in October and 7.6 percent higher than the total volume o! 
applications received in November 1936, 1 year earlier. 

Placements by the employment offices continued in large volume 
although decreases were reported from the previous month and from 
the same month 1 year earlier. Placements of all types numbered 
224,226, the largest proportion, 157,531, being with private employers. 
Placements on public nonrelief work numbered 63,785. In addition, 
2,910 assignments on relief projects were made through the offices. 

The volume of private placements was 25.1 percent less than the 
number reported in October and for the first time in 18 months showed 
a decrease from the number of private placements for the corresp.d- 
ing month 1 year earlier. The decline from November 1936, however, 
was very small, being only 0.8 percent. 

The public placements, which include jobs filled with private 
contractors operating on public works as well as placements it! 
public units carrying on works activities, showed a seasonal dec |ine 
of 29.4 percent from the preceding month. 
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The private jobs filled included 91,327 placements of men and 
66,204 placements of women. The decline in placements of men was 
much greater than was true for women, being 31.4 percent smaller in 
November than in October compared to a drop of 14.2 percent for 
women. The declines in private placements were felt generally 
throughout the country, only five States not showing a drop. 

Reflecting the increased volume of registrations from job seekers, 
the active file increased slightly to a total of 4,421,076. This volume, 
which includes applications of 3,417,002 men and 1,004,074 women, 
is still 35.4 percent smaller than it was 1 year ago, in November 
1936. Although the number of male applicants in the active file 
increased by 0.9 percent, the number of women dropped 0.2 percent. 
Active-file registrations include the applications of persons seeking 
better jobs and of security-wage workers on relief-works projects, as 





well as those of totally unemployed registrants. 
active file were reported in 33 States. 


Increases in the 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, November 1937 











Percent of change from— 
| 
Activity Number 
October | November | November 
1937 1936 | 1935 
New applications... .....-- Senha dhdshice « cchliignGipnteardiatilianad 299, 196 +?.8 —11.8 —45. 6 
Total DER ectkat thccdscuscctbiandbccmbnas 224, 226 — 26. 1 —32.3 —67.2 
Private. ....- RLS + SR PL age tf « Re: f  S 157, 531 —25. 1 —.8 +-130. 7 
ge. Bt, RE i ee ee 8 ee ee ae 63, 785 —29.4 — 56.9 —28.8 
SD, eae. SP gas) a aed Pee 2,910 +8.8 —87.9 —99. 4 
PY yt Res Se i ee as Se 4, 421, 076 +.6 —35. 4 —47.7 











Activities of the employment offices for veterans during November 
closely paralleled those for nonveteran registrants. 
of the principal operating activities are shown in table 2. 


Summary totals 


Taste 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities of United States Employment Service, 














November 1937 
Percent of change from— 
Activity Number | | se 
| October | November | November 
1937 1936 1935 
3 Sad pears. 
OW Sg Eh S.. Sin none scbhabanplleieecsis 11, 164 +17.8 —19.2 —52.8 
O00 Ss lca po cinndecngubbesectidnasent 12, 464 — 25.9 —41.8 —74.9 
Pts ebiebandkh scankedduncsbubvcestidenes ud 7,171 —27.6 —16.8 +101. 3 
Diente aditingscodahawocesbighsadulingecss 4,941 —26.0 —60. 2 —49. 2 
SRA edtalindncatndssindipiennchdnanses 352 +45. 5 —73. 5 —99. 0 
Reet aheebutnas cocanatecsdbbenccéidpecces 244, 114 +2.8 —33. 2 —52.8 
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TaBie 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, November 19 


















































TABI 
TOTAL 
—— — 
New applica- | 
Placements tiene | Acti 
a a ae ee Sata Saas : 
Private Public 
- eas MAT Oe Per- | 
Division and State Per- Tem- Per- _ | Divis! 
cent . po- cent |Num- |,  —— 
Total! of —~y rary | um of ber > hange 
Total |change ae change — | om 
from | Ye | month) >€F | trom Octo- | 
Octo- month) or | Octo- ber | 
ber less) | ber | 
| — 
United States______ 224, 226|157, 531] —25. 1) 61, 553| 95, 978| 63, 785] —29. 4|299, 196] +2. 8)4,421,07 Unite 
New England. ____. 7,347| 4,833, —27.1| 2,699| 2,134] 2, 445| —43.0| 22, 537| +18. 1| 370, 6x New 
lla 676 103; —19. 5 68 35 573) —53.8) 1,708) +45.9| 18. 194 New 
New Hampshire..| 1, 085 770} +.4 518 252 308} —45.9| 1,603) +16.2| 17,840 Vert 
Vermont.........| 767; 392) —37.2 189} 203} 375] —35.2) 1,108) +31.4) 7, 34s Ma: 
Massachusetts..._|_ 1,890| 1,264, —30.9 660 604 626) —32.0) 9,097) +11.0| 239, 3x: Rhe 
Rhode Island____- 634 479) —32.5 233 246 128} —45.8} 3,385) +50.0) 36, 422 Con 
Connecticut______ 2,295} 1,825) —29.1 1, 031 794 435} —41.7| 5,636) +7.6) 51,509 oe 
Middle Atlantic.._.| 26, 464) 19,128) —35.1| 8,710} 10,418] 6,805) —32.8| 51,984) —2. 3/ 1,032,606 = 
New York......__| 15, 740} 11,662) —36.7 4, 787| 6,875) 3,904) —22.2) 22, 522 —11.6} 254, 913 Nev 
New Jersey.......| 3,804) 3,444] —19.2} 1,632} 1,812} 358] —26.9| 9,358} +1.1) 169, 524 Pen 
Pennsylvania____- 6,920; 4,022) —40.5 2,291; 1,731) 2,543) —45.0) 20,104) +8. 6} 608, 169 ) 
East North Central_| 42, 250} 33, 558) —26.8| 14,347) 19,211| 8, 273) —36. 4) 66,538] +2.0) 897,851 at 
ORES. wancccncees. 11, 302} 8,789} —25.0) 3,524) 5,265) 2,482) —36.4) 14,879) —3.4) 256, 289 Ind 
Indiana_-__.__- ...| 3,686) 3,324) —25.5 2,106) 1,218 332) —47.0) 9,050) —5.5) 104, 369 Illir 
oe ee 17, 554) 13,968} —21.0) 5,307) 8,661) 3,545) —29.2) 18,590) —3.5) 287,027 Mic 
Michigan Ra ee 4,783) 3,756) —41.1 1,510) 2,246 —50.7| 9,856) -+4.8) 131, 048 Wis 
Wisconsin.______. 4,925) 3,721| —33.6 1,900; 1,821) 1,051) —39. 2) 14,163) +21.9) 119, 118 Weat 
West NorthCentral_| 27,057} 16,718] —18.3| 6,753] 9,965] 9,947) —31.8| 26,910} +2.2/ 486, 198 - 
Minnesota__.____- 6,314) 4,251) —26.9) 2,047) 2,204) 1,979) —29.8) 6,816) +18. 6) 111, 602 Mir 
a ee 6, 257; 4,078) —24.1 1,549; 2,529; 1,906) —47.0) 4,548) —1.4) 55, 500 low 
Missouri_______.- 4,398} 2,922} —14.3) 1,438) 1,484) 1,475) —28.9| 6,483) —15.9| 142, 661 Mis 
North Dakota___.| 3,030) 2,367) +20.3 676} 1,691) 661) +3.6| 1,772) +7.2| 25,801 No 
South Dakota....| 2,117 643) —9.3 166 477; 1,450) —21.0) 1,327) +15.8 53, 15¢ Sou 
Nebraska.........| 3,031) 1,245) —22.2 492 753} 1,786) —35.7| 3,108) +6.1) 40, 20¢ Nel 
Kansas_.......... 1,910} 1,212) —23.8 385, 827]  690| —17.8| 2,856 +12.7| 57, 182 Kai 
South Atlantic. ___. 27,351) 14, 433) —32.1 6,470) 7,963) 12,017; —24.8| 32, 185 +. 5) 468, 171 South 
Delaware.........| 934) 787] —47.3| 201)» 586} = 144) 422.0) 815] 42.4) 10, 252 Del 
Maryland._..___- 2,118} 1,138) —32.1 500/ 548)  980| --17.4| 4,486) +33.0| 35, 86. Ma 
District of Co- Dis 
Ss ntheonschite - 1,996) 1,835) —12.7 796; 1,039 161; —1.2), 2,481; +1.6) 29,959 h 
Virginia. ......_.. 4,077} 1,819) —23.5 828 991; 2,250) —5.8| 4,130) +4.9) 49, 230 Vir 
West Virginia_.__| 3,078) 1,423) —27.2 702 721 810} —52.5; 2,821) —13.7| 67, 964 We 
North Carolina...| 5,318} 3,432) —36.9 1,589) 1,843) 1,886) —42.1) 7,918) +17.1| 74, 683 No 
South Carolina__.| 2,726) 1,372| —50.4 490 882; 1,344) —20.1) 2,163) —7.2) 48, 460 Sor 
SS SSC ee 6,117| 2,627) —23.5 1,274; 1,353) 3,488) —16.8) 6,181) —19.9) 89, 620 Ge 
. a 987 ee 0 0 954) —25.6) 1,190) —15.4| 62, 135 Fic 
East South Central_| 11,909) 5,072) —30.5) 2,813) 2,259) 6,749) —30.3) 16,906) —13.9) 346, 027 Fast 
Kentucky --._.__- 2,744) 1, 225| —26.3 605} 1,492) —34.4) 3,350) —12.0| 103, 406 Ke 
Tennessee__._.__. 3,175; 1,685) —17.8 1, 075 610} 1,490) —26.0) 4,338) +1.9) 111, 368 Te 
Alabama. ......_- 2,759; 2,083) —38.7 1,074) 1,009 658; —32.0) 5,995) —5.5) 69,863 Als 
Mississippi-_._.... 3, 231 79| —58.0 44 35) 3,109) —29.8) 3,223) —38.4| 61,390 Mi 
West South Central.| 44, 227) 38,166] —1.8| 6,104) 32,062] 6,003] —13.5| 28,758} —2. 0) 369, 511 Wes 
Arkansas__....._- 2,890) 2, 605 —.5 490; 2,115 277; —48.9) 1,601) +12.0) 42,920 Ar 
Louisiana. -__...-- 3,661} 3,091) +1.7| 2,305 786 568} —29.1| 5,184) +9.0| 59, 280 Lo 
Oklahoma..--...-. 4,140} 2,895) +5.5 343) 2,552) 1,242; —3.8) 3,638) +23.8) 91,343 Ok 
, , 536) 29,575) —3.0) 2,966) 26, 609 3, 916} —9.1) 18,335) —9. 4) 175, 968 Te 
Mountain.......... 13, 713} 8,015} —40.8) 4,310) 3,705) 5,511; —29.8) 13,091) -+-7.4) 149, 25s Mou 
Montana___._.... ,777\ 1,592) +20.2 1, 043 549} 1,183) —35.4) 1,020) —11.0} 20,826 M 
| eee 1, 226 864); —54.7 386 478 353) —55.5) 1,511) +19.4) 13,910 Id. 
Wyoming. -_...... 920 367| —44.9 158 209 408) —45.0 607; —13.5) 4,986 W 
Colorado. .......-. 3, 483) 1,852) —49.9 769| 1,083) 1,615) —13.8| 4,846) +14.6) 652, 461 Ce 
New Mexico.-.._. * 886| —52.4 652 234 659} —28.0) 1,249) +2.2| 22,766 Ne 
Arizona. -.......-.- 1,880; 1,242) —14.2 693 549 629} —11.3) 1,932) +8.0) 15, 556 Ar 
. ES RES. 1, 333 911} —57.2 428 483 421; —42.4) 1,402) +30.8) 15,193 U1 
PI on peesirenen-avecin 301; —41.0 181 120 243) —6.5 524) —31.6) 3, 560 Ni 
TT 23, 908) 17,608} —34.5| 9,347) 8,261| 6,035) —23.6) 40,287) +18.3) 300, 755 Paci 
Washington_....- 2,923} 1,340| —46.3,  °605| 735| 1,561] —26.2| 6,193, +46.8| 59, 189 W 
i essiadluatiee 2,245; 1,105) —45.8 427 678 906} —30.3| 4,604) +20.6) 42,631 01 
California... -._.... 18, 740) 15, 163) —32.1| 8,315) 6,848) 3,568) —20. 5) 29,490) +13. 2) 198, 938 Cr 























1 Includes 2,910 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TasLeE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, November 1937—Contd. 





















































MEN 
| | 
Placements . a Active file 
rt i. ee ee oe ~ Jeeh 
| Private Public 
| a a ere Per- Per- 
Division and State | | Per- Tem- Per- a —_ 
+ 0 0 
| Total " Regu- taal a — change| Nov. 30 | change 
Total |change lar q | Num- change from from 
(over 1 ber Octo- Oct. 
from month) month from ber 31 
Octo- or Octo- 
ber less) ber 
United States....._- 156, 782 91,327; —31.4| 30, 238) 61,089) 62,655) —30.0 201, 667| _+2.0/3,417,002} +0. 9 
New England. ....- 4,756] 2,294) —33.2| 1,255) 1,039] 2,399) —43.3/ 15,122 414.1] 273,514) +1.3 
ere eS 616 43) +10.3 22 21 573} —53.6| 1,254! +33.3| 15,676) +13.5 

New Hampshire... 829 519} +2.6 329 190 304) —45.6| 1,028) +10.2) 13,601] +9.5 
Vermont......... 591 216) —42.1 87 129 375| —35. 1 799| +32.5| 5,830) +20.0 
Massachusetts....| 1, 216 596| —37.8 306 290 620| —32.3| 6,215} +5.6| 174,160] —3.4 
Rhode Island_._. 324 177| —31.4 74 103 124] —43.4| 2,176] +58.0| 25,762) +3.7 
Connecticut... ..- 1, 180 743| —42.9 437 306 403) —44.3| 3,650) +3.9] 38,485) +13.8 
Middle Atlantic....| 15,120) 8,174) —44.9| 3,739] 4,435| 6,468] —34.7] 33,708) -+-.5| 806,734) —4.5 
New York_....__. 9,250} 5,427) —44.0) 2126] 3,301/ 3,666] —25.1) 14,382) —7.1| 196,362) —7.3 
New Jersey__...- 1,501! 1,143) —28.8 652 491 356] —26.6| 5,889} —1.3] 135, 716 2.7 
Pennsylvania.....| 4,369| 1,604) —54.6 961 643| 2,446) —46.0| 13,437) +11.0] 474,656} —5.2 
East North Central_| 25, 146) 16,595| —36.7| 6,080] 10,515| 8, 162] —36.7) 43,489) +3.0 | 709,470) +5.1 
Ohio..............| 6,892] 4,425) —31.5] 1,457] 2,968] 2,443) —36.8| 10,275) —3.0| 203,504 +4.5 
Indiana...........| 1,812] 1,467| —37.2 803 664 323| —47.0| 5,523) —5.2| 83,626; —.2 
Illinois...........| 10,483) 6,951) —30.1} 2,343] 4,608] 3,504) —29.6| 11,056) —6.4/ 223,991, +4.9 
Michigan.........| 3,038] 2,020) —53.7 76| 1,244 855| —50.8| 7,310) +14.1| 107,464) +8.1 
Wisconsin..._.._..| 2,921] 1,732) —44.3 701; 1,031} 1,037; —39.0) 9,325) +22.9) 90,885) +8.6 
West North Cen- 

“ oe 20,054} 9,816) —24.9} 3,107 6,709) 9,862) —32.0| 17,216) +41.6| 390,181) +3.2 
Minnesota........| 4,300] 2,259) —34.6 930} 1,320] 1,950} —30.0) 4,126) +10.7) 87,544) +4.6 
lowa.............| 4,625] 2,471] —30.4 712] 1,759) 1,883] —47.5| 3,025) +5.1) 44,085! +10.3 
Missouri..........| 3,102) 1,626] —16.9 653 973| 1,475] —28.7| 4,028] —14.5| 113,491] —8.6 
North Dakota....| 2,202) 1,549) +5.0 391; 1,158 651, +3.7| 1,002} —12.8] 20,338 2.6 
South Dakota__._| 1, 858 413} —14.1 7 338) 1,433 —21. 1 906) +30.5| 45,538) +44. 1 
Nebraska......__| 2, 484 706| —31.3 173 533| 1,778| —35.9| 2,179} +7.4| 32,609) +8.0 
aT 1, 483 792| —29.4 173 619 683! —17.8| 1,950) +11.1| 46,576) —3.8 
South Atlantic. ___- 20, 539} 7,744) —39.2) 2,689) 5,055) 11,908) —25.1/ 21,615] —7.9| 339,605) +1.5 
Delaware......___ 439 204] —57.5 87 207 144] +23. 1 485, —10.4| 7,389] +7.2 
Maryland.______. 1, 655 689| —38.3 334 355 966] —18.5| 3,175) +32.7| 28,224) —3.0 
District of Colum- 

) oe 762 620! —14.6 229 391 142) —11.8| 1,331) +8.7| 19,623) 411.1 
Virginia... _.__. 3, 256} 1,009] —33.1 347 662| 2,242) —5.8| 2,340] —10.1| 33,603) —.5 
West Virginia __ 2, 269 620) —39.6 238 382 804) —52.7|} 1,860| —22.6| 55,773] —1.4 
North Carolina__.| 3,723} 1,867) —38.3 628} 1,239) 1,856] —42.5) 5,436] +11.0| 50,751] +5.6 
South Carolina ___| 2, 252) 908) —56.9 237 671| 1,336) —20.2) 1,654) —12.8| 34,761| —7.3 
Georgia...........| 5, 213) 1, 737| —31.3 589} 1,148] 3,474] —16.6| 4,524) —31.3) 64,341) —2.9 
Pirie... ......- 970) ee 0 0 944) —26.3 810} —12.6| 45,140) +3.1 
East South Central_| 9,752| 2,963) —34.9| 1,409] 1,554) 6,706] —30.5| 12,432) —20.2) 266,417; —3.0 
Kentucky._._____ 2, 135 641| —22.7 271 370| 1,468) —34.7| 2,004) —16.2| 82,546) —7.6 
Tennessee_...___. 2, 233 744, —25.1 381 363| 1,489] —25.9| 2,789) —8.0) 86,855) +.1 
Alabama......___ 2, 186| 1,520) —40.5 732 797 643) —32.9| 4,797| —10.3| 53,311 7.5 
Mississippi______- 3, 198 49} —69. 2 25 24| 3,106) —29.9| 2,842) —41.0) 43,705) —10.8 

West South Central | 32,316) 26,341] —4.2| 3,031/ 23,310) 5,932) —13.5] 19,491} —2.5| 281,342) +.3 
Arkansas___.____. 2,206} 1,929} +5.2 175| 1,754 270| —49.8| 1,030 +14.1 34,522) —1.0 
Louisiana.........| 2,385] 1,820] —14.6| 1,324 496 563) —28.6| 3,347 .5| 46,397; —.9 
Oklahoma......__| 2,942) 1,731] +4.2 60} 1,671) 1,208) —3.5| 2,659 435.2 73, 987| +5.9 
aden. _..| 24, 783] 20,861] —4.6] 1,472! 19,389] 3,891; —9.1/ 12,455] —9. 5] 126,436) —1.9 
Mountain....... 11,069) 5,415) —49.5| 2,843) 2,572) 5,478] —20.7| 9,640) +9.7| 120,503) +85 
Montana.....____ 2,635) 1,460) +23. 5 950 510} 1,175| —35.4 753| —16.1| 16,862) —8.2 
SS ag 884 527| —66. 1 177 350| 348) —55.8) 1,204) +29.0) 12,070) +20.2 
Wyoming.....___ 739 189} —60.7 63 126} 405) —45.3|  411| —22.7| 3,896) +39.9 
Colorado... _____ 2,686) 1,069] —62.5 334 735, 1,608] —13.3| 3,488] +19.2] 40,882) +19.7 
New Mexico....._| 1, 321 661| —57.6 484 177 656) —26.7 933) +3.0| 18,662) —18.5 
Arizona.....0n....| 1,405) 770) —12.9 448} 282) 627; —11.2| 1,539] +14.4) 12,778] +3.0 
Veh... 949 530| —70.8 219 311 418) —42.7 921| +30.5} 12,445) +55. 4 
Nevada... ___ 450/ 200) —45.9 128 81 241, —6.6| 391) —28.0| 2,908) +20.5 
Patfic. a... 17, 980| 11,985] —40.1} 6,085! 5,900) 5, 740| —26.2| 28,954) +20.9| 229,236) +5.0 
Washington...___ 2, 412 841) —49.9 339 502) 1,554) —26.2| 4,851| +53.4) 50,157) +19.2 
Oreneii....... 1,877| 747] —53.2 160/ 587] °897| —30.5| 3,772| +25.9| 34,726) +15.6 
California.......__ 13, 691} 10,397| —37.9 5, 586) 4,811) 3,289) —25.0) 20,331) +14.3) 144,353) —1.3 






































' Includes 2,750 security-wage placements on work-relief projects, 
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TaBLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, November 1937- 


“Lontd. 


























WOMEN 
» Placements Now sagien Active file 
; Private 
Division and State Pe eae Ne Se Percent 
Percent| Num- | .% | Novem 
Total ! of ‘Regular ane ber 1 ber 30 
Total | change | (over 1 acy 
mont Ootober 
from |month)| 5, less) 
October 
United States............. 67,494 | 66,204 | —14.2 | 31,315 | 34,889 | 97,529 | +4.4 |1,004,074 
—————S=S=- E—X<[= = = . a 
New England.............| 2,591 | 2,539 | —20.6| 1,444 | 1,095] 7,415 | +27.2| 97, 182 velted 
ne lt AIRES. 60 60 | —32.6 46 14 454 | 497.4 | -2.518 +04) ” 
New Hampshire_-._.- 256 251 —3.8 189 62 575 | +28.9 4, 239 New E 
. aN 176| 176|—29.9] 102 74] 309) 428.8] 1518) ig, Malt 
Massachusetts... .... 674 | 668| -23.4| 354] 314] 2,882) +248] 65,223) 3; New 
Rhode Island_.......- 310 |  302/ —-33.2]) 159] 143] 1,200] 437.5] 10,66) —2) Varn 
Connecticut..... ...- 1,115 | 1,082 | —15.0 594 488 | 1,986 | +15.2 13, 024 Lge Mass 
Middle Atlantic. --..._.. 11,344 | 10,954 | —25.1 | 4,971 | 5,983 | 18,276 | —7.1 | 225,872 fo 
/ , teres 6, 490 6,235 | —28.6 2, 661 3, 574 8,140 | —18.5 58, 551 | 
Now Jersey........... 2,303 | 2,301 | —13.3 980 | 1,321 | 3,469} +5.5 33, 808 eh Middle 
Pennsylvania-----..... 2,551 | 2,418 | —25.1 1, 330 1,088 | 6,667 | +4.1 133, 513 cil ” New 
East North Central... 17, 104 | 16,963 | —13.6 | 8,267] 8,696 | 23,049 | +.0| 188,381 wad 
FP SE ee 4, 410 4,364 | —17.1 2, 067 2, 297 4, 604 —4.3 §2, 785 
Ns . nocdkancas and 1, 874 1,857 | —12.5 1, 303 554 3, 527 —6.0 20, 743 +-10,9 East N 
| ERE 7,071 | 7,017| —9.3]| 2,964] 4,053 | 7,534) +12] 63,036, +455 “Ohio 
Michigan... ....__. 1,745 | 1,736 | —13.7 734 | 1,002 | 2,546] —15.1] 23, 584 indis 
Wisconsin _-__---....- 2,004 | 1,989 | —20.2| 1,199 790 | 4,838 | +20.0] 28, 233 iiline 
West North Central._.._- 7,003 | 6,902} —67] 3,646] 3,256] 9,649| +3.2| 96,017 a 
EE 2,014 1,992 | —15.7 1,117 875 | 2,690 | +33.1 24, 058 +] 
in dentidntwokittys 1,632 | 1,607 | —11.8 837 770} 1,523 | —122| 11,415 ; WestN 
Missouri_........-.._. 1,296 | 1,296 | —10.7 785 511 | 2,455 | —18.2| 29,170 3 Mint 
North Dakota. .-...... 828 818 | +65.9 285 533 770 | +52.8 5, 553 +1.3 lows 
South Dakota-____-_-. 259 230 +.9 91 139 421 —6.9 7, 618 1.9 7 Miss 
Nebraska... -......... 547 539 | —5.8 319 220 929 | +3.2 7,597 | +5 Nort 
0 er 427 420 | —10.3 212 208 +16.3 10, 606 Sout! 
South Atlantic..._.......- 6,812 | 6,689 | —21.4| 3,781 | 2,908 | 10,570 | +23.4 | 128,566 +20 a 
DEL, chaidesoongniin 495 493 | —38.5 114 379 330 | +-29.4 2, 863 +4 § 
Maryland... _......... 463 449 | —19.7 256 193 | 1,311 | +33.5 7,641 | +31 South 
District of Columbia_.| 1,234 | 1,215 | —11.7 567 648 | 1,150/ —5.5| 10,336) +1 Dela 
Virginia. ......- =o 821 810 —6.9 481 329 1,790 | +34.2 15, 627 +4. 5 Mart 
West Virginia__-._.... 809 803 | —13.5 464 339 961} +111] 12,191 Dists 
—35. 1 961 604 | 2,482 | +33.0 23, 932 1.4 lur 
—29. 5 253 211 509 | +-16.7 13, 699 +-2,9 Virgi 
—1.8 685 205 | 1,657 | +46.6 25, 279 0 West 
ak we 0 0 380 | —20.7] 16,998) +36 Nort 
Sout 
—30.0 349 235 1, 346 —4.8 20, 860 Flori 
—i1.0 694 247 1, 549 | +26.1 24, 513 +3. 
—32.8 342 212} 1,198 | +19.9| 16,552 ' Fast 8 
+3.4 19 1} 381} —8.4| 17,685  —17 a 
+3.8 | 3,073 | 8,752] 9,267] —1.0]| 88,169 L. — 
—14.0 315 361 571 +8. 6 8, 398 4 MISS 
+40. 1 981 290 | 1,837 | +32.1 12, 883 | ‘ West S 
+7.6 283 881 979 | +0.7 17, 356 | 
+11} 1,494) 7,220) 5,880) —9.1 49, 532 | 
—8.0 1, 467 1,133 | 3,451 +13 28, 755 
—7.7 93 39 267 +7.2 3, 964 
—4.5 209 128 307 —7.8 1, 840 
—3.8 95 83 196 | +15.3 1,090 | 
—7.2 435 348 1,358 | +41 11, 579 | 
—25. 5 168 57 316 .0 4, 104 
—16.3 205 267 393 | —11.5 2,778 
+22. 1 209 172 481 | +31.4 2, 748 
—25.8 53 39 133 | —40.4 652 
5, 928 —18.2 | 3,262; 2,361 | 11,333 | +122 71, 522 
Washington. --_-.._-..- 611 499 | —38.8 266 233 1,342 | +27.2 9, 032 
oO hbo caw btn scsaee 368 358 | —19.4 267 91 832.) +13 7,095 
California............. 5,049 | 4,766 | —15.1 | 2,729 {| 2,037 | 9,159 | +113 54, 585 





























1 Includes 1,130 public placements and 160 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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T BLE 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, November 1937 





























































VETERANS 
—7=_ 
Placements ~~ Active file 
Private Public 
Division and Percent Per- 
State Per- Tem- Per- of cent of 
Total ! cent of Regular cent of} Num- | change | Nov. 30 |change 
change porary!) Num- change| ber from from 
Total | trom a) ss ber | from Octo- Oct. 
Octo- or less) Octo- ber 31 
ber ber 
United States.....|12, 464 | 7,171 |—27.6 | 2,119 | 5,052 | 4,941 |—26.0 |11, 164 |4+17.8 |244,114] +28 
New England. ---- 421 192 |—28.9 92| 100 194 |—38.8 | 1,172 | +41.2 | 24,589 | +3.8 
FE a 32 7 |+16.7 6 1 25 |—75.5 78 | +95.0 | 1,293 | +16.8 
) New Hampshire 62 40 |+-66.7 26 14 22 |—18.5 71 |4+115.2 | 1,120| 49.4 
Vermont. ..-..-- 28 10 |—56.5 0 10 18 0 30 | +57.9 338 | +30.5 
} Massachusetts...| 103 43 |—47.6 24 19 69 |-26.8 | 645 | +21.7 | 17, 163 +.4 
Rhode Island_..- 35 22 0 4 17 12 |—25.0 98 | +53.1| 1,695| +69 
Connecticut... .. 161 70 |—38.1 31 39 57 |—20.8| 250 | +73.6| 2980 | +13.2 
Middle Atlantie_._| 1,190 | 579 |—40.8 201 378 | 400 |—33.6 | 1,416 | +13.7 | 52,162 | —5.5 
New York....--- 643 | 359 |—41.9 91 268 | 264/-21.0| 455 | 425.71 12,724] —9.3 
New Jersey.....-| 119 96 | —1L0 53 43 23 1447.7 | 285 —.7| 9,878) —29 
Pennsylvania - - - 428 124 |—52.9 57 67 203 |—43.6 676 | +-13.4 | 29, 560 —4.6 
{ 
? East North Central) 2,165 | 1,403 |—35.0 428 | 975| 735 |—27.5 | 2,429 | +19.2| 51,494) 46.1 
Chloe. ...caeean 636 | 381 |—36.9 109 | 272| 252 |—28.4 547 | +17.6 | 14,607 | +7.1 
f Indiana_......-- 101 83 |—54.9 38 45 18 |—59.1 334) +44] 6,452 ail 
Illinois....------| 933] 647 |—22.8 175} 472| 285 |-17.2| 705 | +23.5 | 16,612| +5.7 
Michigan........| 214 154 |—44.6 54 100 52 |-52.3| 361 | +280] 7,067| +2.4 
Wisconsin.....- 281 138 |—45.7 52 86 128 |—22.4 482 | +20.5 | 6,756 | +16.6 
West NorthCentral) 1,871 940 |—21.7 250 | * 600 | 834 |—30.1 915 | —3.4| 30,044| +5.4 
Minnesota... - 404 189 |—31.5 74 115 | 206 |—25.4 193 | —8.1| 7,928| +8.9 
ems. . cama 680 | 395 |—19.4 68 | 327 199 |—38.0| 210 | +19.3] 3,783 | +14.6 
Missouri... .--- 250) 128 |—18.5 5) 78 121 |—37.3 251 | —14.9| 8.805| —6.1 
8 North Dakota__- RY 46 |—23.3 13 33 43 1426.5 41) —4.71 1,234] 44.6 
8 South Dakota...| 153 37 | —7.5 7 30 116 |—15.3 221 -—83)| 3,086 | +42.7 
Nebraska_....._- 144 48 |—15.8 17 31 96 |—40.7 98 | —6.7| 2,460 7.6 
; Kansas......---- 151 97 |--19.2 21 76 53 |—24.3 100 | +6.4| 3,648| —3.0 
1 South Atlantie....| 1,240 | 582 |—31.9 179 | 403] 622|-29.9] 918 | +19.1 | 21,836 | 43.4 
) Delaware......_- 26 18 |—52.6 4 4 8 |—27.3 10 | —16.7 501 | +24.3 
Maryland.......| 145 68 |—25.3 31 37 77 |—13.5 156 | +54.5| 2,166) —6.9 
{ District of Co- 
lumbia_....._- 109 s2 | —1.2 19 63 27 |—34.1 107 | 42.9] 2.245 | +12.5 
Virginia._....._- 176 84 |—22.9 34 50 91 |—38.1 104} +3.0| 1,762| +3.4 
0 West Virginia._.| 181 53 |—33.8 21 32 96 |—45.5 103 | +53.7 | 3,288 | +3.2 
North Carolina..| 169 90 |—45.1 34 56 79 |—46.3| 210 | 4+43.8| 2.659 | +10.3 
South Carolina_.| 119 60 |\—43.4 12 48 57 | —5.0 59 | +11.3| 1,810 | +7.4 
Georgia. ......_- 263 127 |—31.0 24 103 136 |—12.8 137 | —4.91| 3.145 =,9 
' Plorida...uikactu 52 | ee 0 0 51 |—15.0 32 | —25.6 4, 260 +.2 
4 Fast South Central) 644 | 237 |—27.5 91 146 | 399 |—24.1 543 | +16.5 | 14,093 +.2 
Kentucky_... _. 181 58 |—28.4 16 42 120 |—44.4 93 | -19.8| 4,550) —4.1 
ennessee__..__. 187 53 |—14.5 21 32 134 | —2.6 169 | +15.0| 5,004) 43.1 
1 Alabama... __- 178 122 |—32.6 52 70 54 |—23.9 196 | 464.7] 2,903) +62 
‘ Mississippi... ._- 98 4 |+33.3 2 2 91 | —9.0 85 | +1.2] 1,636) —53 
‘ West South Central| 2,060 | 1,544 |+12.4 182 | 1,362 | 514 |—11.1 883 | +30.4 | 17,276 | +9.1 
Arkansas......_. 182 151 |+14.4 12 139 30 | +3.4 80 | +23.1 | 2,201 | +13.2 
3 Louisiana... ._. 160 118 | +6.3 73 45 42 |—41.7 161 | +29.8| 3,414] +63 
Oklahoma...__.. 348 | 207 |+24.7 7| 200 141 |4+64.0 117 | +21.9 | 4,390 | +110 
} Texas .--...| 1,370 | 1,068 |+10.7 90| 978| 301 |-23.0| 525 | +339] 1,271] +82 
5 Mountain......__. 878 372 |—40.6 159 213 482 |—19.9 610 | +21.8 | 8,521 | +9,8 
r Montana....___. 171 70 |—20.5 36 34 101 |—27.3 52 | +20.9/ 1,035 | +.8 
2 nae Ee A 95 38 |—65.8 12 26 49 |—25.8 82 | +15.5 881 | +17.3 
3 Wyoming EA. 64 12 |—42.9 4 8 43 |—39.4 29 | —14.7 302 | +38.5 
(i | Colorado... __. 193 71 |\—43.7 26 45 122} —4.7| 206] +35.5 | 2,965 | +185 
; New Mexloo.... 69 31 |—49.2 21 10 34 |—46.0 38 | --7.3| 1,217 | —220 
1 Arizona.........| 131 81 | —6.9 47 34 48 | +6.7 128 | +34.7 961 | +4.7 
as 89 35 |—62.8 6 29 53 |—25.4 50 | +42.9 960 | +49.8 
8 Nevada... 2.2... 66 34 |—10.5 7 27 32 |+68. 4 25 | —16.7 200 | +15.6 
r Peds... us 1,995 | 1,322 |—37.4 537 | 785 | 671 |—18.4 | 2,278 | +13.7 | 23,199 | +60 
; Washington..... za 83 |—51.7 37 46 142 |—16.5 | 309 | +828/ 4,576 | +21.8 
Oregon ___.....2. —55.7 16 66 123 |—22.6| 338 | +49.6/| 3,839 | +18.8 
- California. ...... 1, 563 | 1,157 |—34.0 484| 673 | 406 |—17.6 | 1,631 | +1.4 | 14,784 —.8 




















' Includes 352 seeurity-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER 1937 


ON THE BASIS of reports from approximately 135,000 establish. 
ments, it is estimated that nearly 560,000 fewer workers were employed 
in November than in October in all manufacturing industries combine 
and in the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed monthly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Weekly wage disbursements were 
$25,500,000 smaller. 

A comparison with November 1936 showed that employment jn 
these combined industries was at approximately the same level, the 
estimated totals indicating & gain over the year interval of 3,00) 
workers. Weekly wage disbursements in these industries were 
estimated to be $11,400,000 greater in November 1937 than in the 
same month a year ago. 

According to a preliminary tabulation by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, class I railroads employed 1,047,960 workers in Noven- 
ber, exclusive of executives, officials, and staff assistants. This 
represented a decrease of 55,273 since October. 

Employment in the judicial and military services of the Federal 
Government was greater in November than in the preceding month, 
while employment in the legislative service remained virtually the 
same, and a decrease occurred in the executive service. Employment 
reports on programs financed in whole or in part from Federal funds 
showed a small increase on projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and fewer employees working on projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration, on projects financed 6.4 
from regular Federal appropriations, and on Federal projects under (1. P 
The Works Program. The number of workers employed on projects finis 
operated by the Works Progress Administration and on work projects (5.9 
of the National Youth Administration and Student Aid increased. 
There was a decrease in the number of workers in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Employment declines from October to November were shown i 
manufacturing and in 15 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries su 
veyed. 

In manufacturing the employment decrease was 5.8 percent, 0 
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479,000 wage earners. This was coupled with a reduction of 10.6 
percent ($21,540,000) in weekly factory wage disbursements. Em- 
ployment and pay-roll recessions in manufacturing industries have 
been shown in November in 14 of the preceding 18 years for which 
data are available, but they were less marked than those in November 
1937 with but one exception (November 1920), when the employment 
decrease over the month interval was 6.0 percent. 

The factory employment index for November (94.7) was 2.3 percent 
below the November 1936 figure, indicating 182,000 fewer wage earn- 
ers in manufacturing establishments. The November 1937 pay-roll 
index (89.5) was 1.3 percent lower than the level of a year ago, indi- 
cating a reduction of $2,360,000 in weekly factory wages. 

Of the 89 manufacturing industries covered, 6 reported increased 
employment over the month interval and 7 reported larger pay rolls. 
Employment in aluminum manufactures showed an employment 
increase of 18.0 percent, largely because of the resumption of operations 
following the settlement of labor disputes. 

The most pronounced losses in employment in the manufacturing 
industries were of a seasonal nature. In many instances, however, 
the usual seasonal curtailments were accentuated by a slackening of 
business activity. Among the industries in which seasonal recessions 
were factors contributing to the sharply reduced forces in November 
were canning and preserving (36.1 percent), radios and phonographs 
(21.9 percent), millinery (15.8 pereent), stoves (15.9 percent), woolen 
and worsted goods (12.5 percent), men’s clothing (12.3 percent), saw- 
mills (9.8 percent), women’s clothing (10.3 percent), and boots and 
shoes (10.9 percent). 

Other declines in industries of major importance were blast fur- 
naces, steel works, and rolling mills (7.6 percent), cotton goods (2.9 
percent), steam railroad repair shops (2.8 percent), baking (2.3 per- 
cent), knit goods (3.8 percent), paper and pulp (3.2 percent), furniture 
(8.4 percent), silk and rayon goods (10.3 percent), petroleum refining 
(1.4 percent), glass (3.0 percent), chemicals (4.0 percent), dyeing and 
finishing (3.0 percent), electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies 
(5.2 percent), foundries and machine shops (5.1 percent), and auto- 
mobiles (0.6 percent). 

Employment decreases ranging from 6.1 to 9.8 percent were shown 
in cast-iron pipe, iron and steel forgings, steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus, textile machinery and parts, typewriters, brass-bronze- 
copper, stamped and enameled ware, brick-tile-terra cotta, cotton 
small wares, leather, fertilizers, rubber boots and shoes, rubber tires, 
and rubber goods other than shoes and tires. 
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Converting the above percentages into aggregate figures {hy 
industries in which the largest number of wage earners were re}: seq 
from employment over the month interval and the estimated de: jnec 
in number of wage earners were canning and preserving (56), \()()) 
blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills (36,200), sawmills (24.9) 
men’s clothing (23,300), boots and shoes (21,000), foundry and 
machine-shop products (22,300), women’s clothing (20,700), ¢ ‘toy 
goods (12,400), woolen and worsted goods (15,300), electrica! i. 
chinery, apparatus, and supplies (13,800), radios and phonog:phs 
(12,900), furniture (12,600), silk and rayon goods (9,800), knit eoods 
(8,100), steam-railroad repair shops (7,600), stoves (8,100), biking 
(5,200), paper and pulp (4,500), automobiles (2,800), brass-bronze- 
copper (4,900), brick-tile-terra cotta (4,600), and stamped and enam- 
eled ware (3,300). 

In most instances, the pay-roll declines in manufacturing industries 
were more pronounced than the employment decreases, due princi)ully 
to generally reduced operating schedules and to plant shut-downs in 
a number of States for the Armistice Day holiday and election day. 

Approximately 80,000 fewer workers were employed in November 
in the combined 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed thin in 
the preceding month and weekly pay rolls in these industries were 
$4,000,000 lower. 

Employment in retail trade decreased 0.5 percent between October 
and November, indicating 17,100 fewer workers employed in Noyem- 
ber than in the preceding month. This decrease is the first October 
to November recession in retail-trade employment since 1932, the 
average November gain over the preceding 5 years being 23,8()( 
workers. The general merchandising group of retail establishments 
(department, variety, and general merchandising stores, and juil- 
order houses) expanded their forces as is customary in November, 
employment rising 1.6 percent over the month interval. (ther 
lines of retail trade in which gains of a seasonal nature were shown 
included furniture, jewelry, and cigar stores. Employment in retail 
food stores showed a slight gain (0.1 percent). Substantial declines, 
seasonal in character, were reported in lumber and building materials 
(3.5 percent), wearing apparel (4.1 percent), and wood-coal-ice (6.1 
percent). Smaller losses were reported in the automotive grou) and 
drug stores. 

Metalliferous mines reported a sharp decline in employment (!.! 
percent) over the month interval, due primarily to poor market condi- 
tions and the close of the ore-shipping season on the Great [kes. 
Employment in private building construction continued to rece le 
November, reflecting seasonal curtailment. Reports received {rom 
11,019 contractors showed a decrease of 6.4 percent. The declines 
of 6.3 percent in dyeing and cleaning and 6.4 percent in quarries and 
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nonmetallic mines also reflected seasonal recessions. Laundries re- 
duced their working forces 2.2 percent and the remaining nonmanu- 
facturing industries which reported fewer employees (anthracite and 
bituminous-coal mining, crude-petroleum producing, telephone and 
telegraph, electric light and power, electric-railroad and motorbus 
operation and maintenance, wholesale trade, hotels, and insurance) 
showed decreases ranging from one-tenth of 1 percent to 1.3 percent. 
Brokerage firms reported 0.8 percent more employees on their pay 
rolls in November than in the preceding month. 


TasLe 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, November 1937 (Preliminary 
Figures) 



































Employment Pay rolls Average weekly 
earnings 
Percentage Percentage Percentage, 
Industry change from— change from— ay a change from— 
nes, index, |] . > oe 
Novem- ; Novem- : S : 
ber 1937 | Octo- | N® | ber 1937 | Octo- | N& | %€™- | Octo. | No 
her vem- hee vem- ber ber vem- 
1937 | ber 1937 | ber | 1987 | 1937 | ber 
;, 1936 | 1936 ; 1936 
=e = _ | 
(1923-26 (1923-25 
All manufacturing industries = 1/00) , = 100) 
combined !__..__- Re ; 04.7 | —5.8 | —2.3 89.5 |—10.6 | —1.3 [$23.92 | —5.1 +1.0 
Class I steam railroads ?- . 59.4 | —5.0 | —2.8 (3) (3) () (3) (3) (3) 
(1929= (1929= 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
Anthracite___ : 50. 5 —.9 | —1.9 45.1 |—11.6 |+12.1 | 26.00 |—10.8 | +14.3 
Bituminous-_- ain 82.1 | —1.0 —.3 77.8 | —9.5 | —3.5 | 24.00 | —8.6 —3.2 
Metalliferous mining-...__-- 75.4 | —9.0 |+19.9 71.6 |—12.4 |+31.1 |] 30.05 | —3.7 +9.3 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
nt ae be ie 49.9 | —6.4 | —5.3 41.7 |—15.4 | —4.0] 21.48 | —9.6 +1.4 
Crude-petroleum producing -. 77.2) —.3 | +5.5 70.2 | +.5 |+16.9 |] 34.12) +.8] +10.8 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph__- 79.1 | —1.0 | +7.3 91.1 | —3.4 |+11.7 | 30.57 | —2.4 +4.1 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas - - 97.3 | —1.3 | +4.0 103.8 | —1.4 |+13.1 ] 34.44 —.1 +8. 7 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
Sa maintenance__.........- 73. 2 —.3 +.2 71.9 +.8 | +3.2 | 32.21 | +1.0 +3.0 
rade: 
i ers 93.5 —.5 | +4.2 78.3 | —1.3 | +7.2 | 30.27 8 +2.8 
i 6 iin 91.7 —.5 | +1.8 75. 3 —.8 | +7.4 ] 21.65 3 +5.8 
General merchandising. 109.8 | +1.6 +.5 97.1 +.9 | +6.2 | 18.37 —.6 +5. 8 
Other than general 
merchandising - 86.9 | —1.2 | +2.1 70.8 | —1.3 | +7.7 | 24.55 —.2 +5.4 
Hotels (year-round) 4..__.._._. 88.9 —.3 | +5.1 77.9 +.2 |+11.9 ] 15. 25 +.5 |} +6.4 
LANG dbdss es -<5. 2 88.0 | —2.2 | +1.2 79.2 | —2.8 | +6.3 | 16.90 —.7 +5. 1 
Dyeing and cleaning.....____.. 80.0 | —6.3 | —1.6 62.9 |—11.9 | +4.5 | 19.55 | —6.0 +6. 2 
| (3) +.8 | —4.6 (3) +1.1 | —2.0 | 38.60 +.4 +2.8 
ne nnn ae (3) —.1 | $1.7 (3) +1.8 | +5.4] 39.15 | +1.8| 43.6 
Building construction...._____- (3) —6.4 | —4.3 (3) —8.1 | +4.8 | 30.52 | —1.8 +9. 6 
| 




















' Revised indexes; adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures. 


’ Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
’ Not available. 


‘Cash payments only; the additional value of hoard, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Class I railroads employed 55,273 fewer workers (exclusive of 
executives, officials, and staff assistants), according to a preliminary 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission. This report showed 
1,047,960 such workers on pay rolls in November. Pay-roll figures 
for November were not available when this report was prepared. 
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For October, the wage disbursements were $168,938,278 and {oy 
September, $163,645,431, a gain over the month interval of $4,292 347 
or 3.2 percent. 

Hours and earnings.—Factory wage earners worked 35.4 hours per 
week in November, according to reports covering full- and part-iine 
workers. This figure was 5.7 percent lower than the October averic 
Average hourly earnings, however, advanced 0.3 percent to 66.7 
cents, while average weekly earnings dropped 5.1 percent to $2:;.99 
Comparisons with November 1936 show a decrease of 12.7 percent 
over the year interval in average hours worked per week, a gain of 
15.2 percent in average hourly earnings and a gain of 1.0 percent in 
average weekly earnings. 

Only 1 of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-|our 
data are available (electric-railroad and motorbus operation and 
maintenance) showed a gain (0.2 percent) in average hours worked 
per week. Increases in average hourly earnings were shown for § of 
these industries. Average weekly earnings were larger for 5 of the 
16 nonmanufacturing industries covered. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly 
earnings in November 1937 for all manufacturing industries combined, 
for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with 
percentage changes over the month and year intervals except in the 
few industries for which data are not available, is presented in table | 


Public Employment 


In November employment on construction projects financed froin 
Public Works Administration funds totaled 121,000, a decrease of 
28,000, or 19.0 percent, compared with October. Decreases occurred 
in the number of workers employed on Federal and non-Federa! 
projects financed from funds provided by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and on projects financed from funds provided by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935 and 1936. Projects 
financed by the Public Works Extension Act of 1937 are just getting 
under way, and this is the first month for which data were available. 
Pay-roll disbursements for the month amounted to more than 
$10,959,000 on all P. W. A. projects. 

Employment on construction projects financed from regular Federal 
appropriations was lower in November than in the preceding month. 
Compared with October there was a decrease of 7,000 in the number 
employed. Decreases in employment were reported for the following 
types of projects: Public roads, reclamation, locks and dams, and 
streets and roads. There was virtually no change in the number o! 
workers employed on naval vessel construction. All other types o! 
projects registered gains in employment. Pay-roll disbursements 
totaling $20,304,000 were $607,000 less than in October. 
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There was a small increase in the number of workers on projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. More than 
4,000 workers were employed. The gain in employment on water 
and sewerage projects more than offset decreases in the number of 
workers employed on building construction and miscellaneous projects. 
Pay rolls for the month on all types of projects exceeded $602,000. 
The number of wage earners on projects financed by The Works 
Program in November was 2,134,000, an increase in the employment 
level of 54,000 compared with October. Of the total number em- 
ployed in November, 185,000 were working on Federal projects under 
The Works Program, 1,567,000 on projects operated by the Works 
Progress Administration, and 382,000 on work projects of the National 
Youth Administration and Student Aid. Pay-roll disbursements 
totaling $97,549,000 were $895,000 more than in October. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government increases in 
employment were reported in the judicial and military services. 
Employment in the legislative service was virtually the same and a 
decrease occurred in the executive service. Of the 820,000 employees 
in the executive service in November, 112,000 were working in the 
District of Columbia and 708,000 outside the District. Approximately 
83.5 percent of the total number of employees in the executive service 
were paid from regular appropriations and 16.5 percent from emer- 
gency funds. Among the departments reporting pronounced decreases 
in employment were the Department of Agriculture, the Post Office 
Department, the Department of Labor, and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration. Increases occurred in the Treasury Department and Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Decreases in the number of workers employed occurred in all groups 
of workers in the Civilian Conservation Corps. During November 
351,000 workers were employed, a decrease of 13,000 compared with 
the preceding month. There were 302,000 enrollees, 6,000 reserve 
officers, 300 nurses, 2,000 educational advisers, and 41,000 supervisory 
and technical workers. Pay-roll disbursements for all workers totaled 
$16,335,000. 

A total of 193,000 workers were employed on road projects financed 
wholly from State funds. This was an increase of 5,000 over the 
number employed in October. Employment increased on new road 
construction projects and on maintenance projects. Of the total 
number employed 84.7 percent were engaged in maintenance work and 
15.3 percent on new construction. For both types of work pay rolls 
totaled $12,777,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
October and November is given in table 2. 
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TaBLe 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, November 1937 
liminary Figures) 














Employment Pay rolls 
Per - é. 
Class centage ce 
=, October | D898] November October |‘ 
Federal services: 
ES FOR ee eae «$19, 927 | 3 827, 727 —0.9 | $119, 163, 057 |* $122, 986, 050 
Judicial ee Rites: « manly none AE 1, 999 1, 975 +1.2 547, 685 501, 589 
Legislative See a a ee ee 5, 345 5, 347 (4) 1, 219, 978 1, 229, 405 
el lll AE Neovo eile 323, 403 322, 763 +.2 24, 659, 262 25, 207, 388 
Construction pr ojects: 
Financed by P. W. San ou 149, 564 | —19.0 10, 959, 110 12, 903, 311 
Financed by R. F. Cs 4, 421 4, 261 +3.8 602, 221 558, 419 
Financed by regular Federal ap- 
propriations- - _ 211, 004 218, 347 —3.4 20, 303, 903 20, 911, 266 
a _— under The Works 
EF Ae Poe Se aS ee eS 184, 654 192, 631 —4,1 10, 857, 382 11, 452, 256 
Puiiee rated by W. P. A-_. _|1, 566, 697 | 1, 527, 604 +2.6 82, 714, 339 81, 486, 784 
National Youth Administration: 
Work projects... -_-. ype) am eal 125, 922 | 3 122,827 | +2.5 2, 225, 961 3 2, 165, 339 
A EE a 256, 636 | ° 237, 307 +8. 1 1, 751, 568 3 1, 549, 634 
Civilian Conservation Corps_____-___- 350,714 | 363, 256 —3.5 16, 335, 299 15, 622, 911 




















« Of this decrease in November of 7,800 workers, 1,300 employees were transferred from pay rolls 
United States Employment Service to State pay rolls. 


' Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. 


2 Includes force-account and su 
the extent of 112,827 employees an 


and poner disbursements of $14,019,780 for October. 


3 Rev 
* Less than Mo of | percent. 


upervisory and technical employees shown under other classificatic 
pay-roll disbursements of $13,706,788 for November and 114,846 em))!0. 


5 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from EF. R. A. A. 1935, 1936, and 1937 fundsare included 
data are not shown under The Works Program. Ineludes 80,541 wage earners and $6,814,004 pay ro! 
November; 101,864 wage earners and $8,252,933 pay roll for October; covering P. W. A. projects fir 





from E. R. A. a 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. 


® Includes 167 employees ‘and pay-roll disbursements of $11,824 for November and 78 employees an: | 


roll disbursements of $6,206 for October on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, OCTOBER 1937 




































\ MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as a 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business estab- 
lishments and for the various forms of public employment. This 
pamphlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for 
the month of October, insofar as industrial and business employment 
is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 

Figures on employment and pay rolls in industrial and business 
industries are available for the following groups: 89 manufacturing 
industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including private build- 
ing construction; and class I steam railroads. The reports for the 
first two of these groups— manufacturing and nonmanufacturing— 
are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and in virtually all industries the samples are large enough to be 
entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented 
in the foregoing summary. 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly 
earnings for August, September, and October 1937 are presented in 
table 1. The August and September figures may differ in some 
instances from those previously published because of revisions 
necessitated by the inclusion of late reports and other causes. 
Average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by dividing 
the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As all 
reporting establishments do not supply man-hour data, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
based on data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The 
size and composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from 
month to month and therefore the average hours per week, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown in the follow- 
ing table are not strictly comparable from month to month. The 
sample, however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually 
all instances to indicate the general movements of earnings and hours 
over the period shown. 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1936 
to October 1937 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 and 3; fo, 
all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and joy. 
durable-goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 jp. 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade, }yy 
months, from January 1936 to October 1937, inclusive. The accom. 
panying chart indicates the trend of factory employment and pay rolls 
from January 1919 to October 1937. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 manu- 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base used in 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100. Ip 
October 1937 reports were received from 25,571 manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 4,969,493 workers, whose weekly earnings were 
$126,168,101. The employment reports received from these estab- 
lishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in 4! 
manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of 
the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TABLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups ! 


[Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures—3-year average 1923-25= 100] 




















| Manufacturing 
Total Durable goods 4 Nondurable goods ! 
1 - 
Month 
Employ- Employ- Employ- 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
ee ieee - 
eI ae SEP 86.8 | 96.5 | 73.8 | 90.7 | 78.7 | 90.41 66.9] 86.6] 95.4] 103.0 | 82.5 | 96.0 
a 86.9 | 99.0 | 73.7} 95.8 | 78.6 | 93.2 | 66.6) 92.5] 95.8 | 105.2 | 82.7 99.9 
(0 Sh Eee Sr 87.9 | 101.1 | 77.6] 101.1 | 80.2 | 96.4 | 71.8 | 100.0 96.1 | 106.1 | 84.9 | 102.4 
OO” ES eee ee 89.1 | 102.1 | 79.3 | 104.9 | 82.3 | 98.6 | 76.0 | 106.4 96.3 | 105.9 | 83.5 | 102.9 
EE ee ae 89.8 | 102.3 | 80.8 | 105.2 | 84.0 | 99.9 | 78.5 | 107.5 |} 96.0 | 104.8 | 83.8 | 102.3 
SR ee aR ee 90.1 | 101.1 | 81.1 | 102.9 | 84.7 | 98.8 | 79.0 | 104.6 | 95.9 | 103.5 | 83.9 100.8 
de er See ee 91.2 | 101.4 | 80.2 | 100.4 | 84.6 | 98.9 | 75.9 | 100.7 98.2 | 104.1 | 85.6 | 100.' 
pa” ee ee 93.5 | 102.3 | 83.5 | 103.8 | 84.7 | 98.1 | 77.0 | 104.0 | 102.8 | 106.9 | 91.8 | 103 5 
September.-__...._--- 95.5 | 102.1 | 83.6 | 100.1 | 85.7 | 97.3 | 77.2 | 99.4 | 105.9 | 107.3 | 91.6 | 100.9 
October..............| 96.7 | 100.8 | 89.0 | 100.3 | 89.2 97.5 | 85.3 | 101.7 | 104.7 | 104.2 | 93.7 | 9% 
November... ....... 06.9 3..i.ae yp eS > =e a  - aaa 92.9 
December_.._....-.- yo ae . = | eee  . oa OO] aes 4 ae 97. 5 
Average._.....| 91.9 |...--.. ts Oe i es § eS =. eae 87.9 






































1 cae? indexes for earlier years will be found in the April 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review 
3 Includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportatio nD 
equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, and glass 
ucts. 


3 Includes the plowing groupe of manufacturing industries: Textiles and their products, leather anc 
its manufactures, food and kindred products. tobacco manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and 
allied products, swodanes a petroleum and coal, rubber products, and a number of miscellaneous industries 
not included in other groups. 
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The indexes for nonmanufacturing industries, are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
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dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earners 
| only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, and 
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insurance relate to all employees, including executives. For ¢ »yde. 
petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field ‘5rc¢. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industrivs are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanu fact; in, 
Industries, January 1936 to October 1937 ' 


[12-month average 1929= 100] 



















































































Anthracite mining | Bituminous coal | Metalliferous mining ya iton and non. 
netallic mining 

Month - oY Pay rolls — Pay rolls — Pay rolls wmeles | Pay rolls 

1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936. 1937 
January__...... 59.1| 54.1| 54.4] 42.7] 79.8] 84.6) 70.6] 79.9] 54.2) 66.8) 41.7] 58.4) 39.4] 45.7/ 25.5. 345 
February......| 61.2) 52.7) 76.7) 41.0] 80.2) 84.8) 78.4) 82.4) 55.5) 69.6) 42.8) 63.4) 36.9) 46.7) 23.9 37.4 
eee 52.5) 48.9] 42.6] 37.8] 80.4) 85.9) 70.2) 88.41 55.9) 73.1] 45.1) 70.6) 42.2) 49. 1| 30.9) 41.3 
April___._...._._| 49.8] 54.0] 28.6) 63.9] 77.5) 72.6) 62.6) 54.4] 57.5) 76.2) 45.5) 76.9] 48.4) 53. 1| 36.1) 48.1 
a: ee 54.9] 51.0] 56.3) 44.4] 76.2) 77.8) 62.2) 67.8} 60.8) 78.5) 47.7) 79.8] 52.0) 54.9) 42.1 5).4 
| pase ea 51. 2| 51.1] 42.0| 50.9] 75.7| 77.9| 61.5| 71.2} 61.9| 79.5| 48.2\ 77.7| 53.5| 55.41 44.0 525 

| 

Se 48.4) 45.0) 37.2) 35.2] 75.5) 75.8) 62.6) 66.4] 61.3) 82.0) 46.1] 77.8] 54.4) 55.5) 43.9 50.8 
August_........} 41.1) 41.2) 31.4) 27.2] 76.9] 78.8) 65.4) 73.8) 61.6) 83.4) 48.2) 83. 55.3) 54.9) 46.2) 53.2 
September.....| 47.6) 48.2) 34.9) 31. 5] 78.2) 80.5) 71.0 77.7) 63.1) 84.1) 50.0) 82.2) 54.9) 54.7) 44.8) 5.) 
_ Se 49.9) 51.0) 48.5) 51.0] 81.1) 82.9) 79.2) 86.0] 64.2) 82.9) 53.7) 81.7] 54.6) 53.3) 46.2 49.3 
November. . .-- = Sa CO] << = |). Ga Gis. 54. 6] ....- i = | 43.5)... 
sa 54. 8} ....- = ee | a tt = 64. 4)... _ ree 49.4)_.._. | 39. 4)__... 
Average__| 51.8|_._.- 45.7|_.... 79.0|_...- 70.8|...-- 60.3} ..... 48.4|....- 49.5)... 38.9|..... 
Electric-rai} road and 
Crude-petroleum Telephone and tele- ——— en a motorbus  opers- 
producing graph ted gas Fe mainte- 
Month _ 
Employ- Pay rolls = Pay rolls — Pay rolls ——— Pay rolls 

1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
January-_.....-.- 71.1| 72.7| 55.7) 61.2] 70.1) 74.4} 75.0) 83.6] 86.1) 92.1) 84.8) 92.3] 70.7) 72.5) 65.0, 68.0 
February......| 70.8) 73.5) 55.7| 64.1) 69.9) 74.8) 76.2) 82.2] 86.1) 92.2) 84. 7| 93.6] 71.7) 72.5) 68.3) 68.7 
Daeren......... 70.9] 74.2] 56.0) 63.9] 70.2) 75.4) 77.2| 87.2] 86.8) 92.4) 85.9) 94.8] 71.2) 72.6) 67.8) 69.2 
— = fae 71.3) 75.8) 57.1) 67.7] 70.8| 76.6) 76.0) 86.3] 88.0) 93.1) 86.2) 95.5) 71.3) 72.9) 65.9) 60.4 
= 72.7| 76.7| 58.0) 68.2] 71.6) 77.7| 78.5) 89.5] 89.0) 94.6) 87.0) 97.9] 71.5) 73.3) 66.1) 70.1 
DED. acncubadad 73.7| 78.5) 58.9) 70.4] 72.1) 78.5) 77.4} 88.6] 90.4) 96.3) 88.1/100.4] 71.7) 73.3) 66.5 71.1 
ES ae 75. 4| 78.5] 60.4) 70.5} 73.1| 79.7) 79.9] 92.1] 91.7| 97.5) 89. 8/102. 2] 72.4) 73.4) 66.5 70.8 
RE ae 75.0| 79.3) 59.7) 70.8] 73.5) 79.8) 81.2) 92.1] 93.1) 98.3) 89.8/102. 6) 72.4) 73.4) 66.5 73.1 
September --_-- 74. 5|278, 2| 60.4) 71.2] 73.7| 80.1) 78.8/292.3] 93. 5/298. 6) 91.4/2104.0) 72.8) 73.7) 66.4) 71.6 
a 73. 6| 77. 5| 59.6) 69.9] 73.8) 79.9] 83.1) 94.3] 94.0) 98.5) 92.7/105.3] 73.1) 73.4) 67.7) 71.4 
November.....| 73. 2/....- Ee s _=_ aE Te Sinccee Eas «es 73. 0)..... 69. 7|.... 
December... _.- nae ey El mere 8 82. 4)_.... 93, 2)..... 93.8} ..... ene 69. 3)..... 
Average__| 72.9)..... ft eae aoe , k 90, 5}..... a | =  & wae 


















































| Nig indexes for earlier years for all of these industries, exce;>t year-round hotels, will !« found 
n the February 1935 and subsequent issues of 'the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable indexes for 
recone hotels will be found in the September 1935 issue of the Monthiy Labor Review. 
vised. 
3 Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing; see transportation equipment and 1: ilrosd 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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“aBLE 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries, January 1936 to October 1937—Continued 
















































































: Retail trade—other 
: Retail trade—gen- 
Wholesale trade Total retail trade ar than general mer- 
eral merchandising chandising. 

Month * . " ‘ 
ney Pay rolls eg Pay rolls ——— Pay rolls ——— Pay rolls 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
a. 85.6) 90.7) 66.6) 72.6] 80.4) 85.4) 62.1) 68.0] 88.2) 95.1) 76.4) 83.8] 78.4) 82.9) 59.1] 64.7 
cigieledel 85. 0| 92.0) 66.6) 74.1] 79.7) 85.2) 61.6) 67.9] 85.1) 93.9) 73.9) 82.9] 78.3) 82.9) 59.1] 64.8 
Bates * 85.6) 92.1) 69.0) 75. Of 81.9] 88.5) 63.5) 70.5] 90.9)100.3) 77.3) 87.6] 79.5) 85.4) 60.7) 67.0 
ee 85.7} 91.9) 67.9) 75.4] 85.2) 88.8) 65.3) 71.9] 97.4) 99.6) 81.0) 89.1] 82.0) 86.0) 62.1) 68.3 
sinemaaaaal 84.6) 90.8) 68.2) 76.11 85.0) 89.9) 65.8) 73. 5] 95. 5|102. 1) 80.8) 91.5] 82.3) 86.7) 62.7) 69.8 
_  ociieeael 84. 6) 90.3) 68.4) 76.3] 85.5) 90.5) 66.4) 74.4] 96.4|/102.9) 81.3) 92.5] 82.6) 87.2) 63.3) 70.6 
ae a 85. 4| 90.6) 69. 0} 76.9] 83.2) 87.6) 65.1) 72.8] 90.7) 95.9) 77.3) 87.3] 81. 2) 85.4) 62.6) 69.8 
August......... 86.3) 91.8] 69.7) 79.0] 82.4) 86.2) 64.4) 72.3} 89.4) 93.8) 76.4) 85.7] 80.5) 84.2) 61.9) 69.5 
September. ...- 88. 0) 93.0) 70. 5| 78.3] 86. 6/290. 7) 66. 6)274. 4] 98. 5)2103.7| 82. 8|292. 4] 83. 5|287.3) 63.3) 70.7 
October.......- 89. 0} 94.0} 71. 5| 79.3] 88.7] 92.1] 68.3) 75. 9]103. 9/108. 1] 87. 2) 96. 2] 84.7) 87.9] 64.4] 71.7 
November. .... _ = oe oe ai....... fy, Oe Sen 3)..... st ie oe 65. 7)..... 
December...... «re | mee 99. 6]_...- 75. 9} ...-- 143. 4)_..--  § fae 88. 1}... _- 
Average._| 86. 7)....-  - > == | ae  § ae AR 4 + aa 
Year-round hotels Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
Month a Pay rolls gi Pay rolls —- Pay rolls 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937] 1936] 1937) 1936] 1937] 1936] 1937| 1936] 1937 
Jen tk inn ncbtetsiensiiin 81.9) 85.5) 64.9) 70.4] 81.5) 88.5) 68.3) 76.4] 71.5) 76.8) 51.6) 55.6 
oe) ae a oe 82.8) 86.4) 66.5) 72. 5] 81.2) 88.6) 67.8) 76.3] 70.3) 76.2) 49.0) 54.6 
Ss ae neeceece--e-------| 82,8) 86.9) 66.0) 72.7] 82.1) 88.7) 69.9) 77. 5] 74.7) 81.1) 56.4) 61.7 
cob tdnakicckdededded acsalt 83. 2} 88.4] 66.3) 74. 5) 83.2) 88.5) 70.9] 78.5] 81.8) 84.9) 64.1) 68.8 
we eS ES a ee 84. 1| 87.7) 67.0) 73.6) 85.5) 90.3) 75.6) 81.4] 87.3) 88.6) 72.2) 73.9 
Sie eet PR eee 83.9] 86.9) 66.6) 74.0] 87.2) 93.5) 75.8) 85.5] 87.5) 92.1) 69.2) 79.2 
ee ER a ee 2 83. 3} 86. 1| 66.0) 73.3] 90.5) 95.2) 79.0) 86.9] 85.5) 86.0) 64.8) 68.0 
RE NSS Ee es Fa 83. 2) 86.8) 66.1) 74.4] 89. 6) 94.2) 76.7] 86.0] 83.5) 84.9) 63.2) 69.0 
ee Ee es See 84. 2) 88.1) 67. 5) 76.1] 89.6) 93.7) 76.6) 84.4] 86.7) 86.7) 66.1) 72.8 
i Be Se ee ee 85.4) 89.2) 69.6) 77.7] 87.6) 89.9) 75.3) 81. 5) 86.5) 85.3) 66.7) 71.4 
UX. BPO. Ei Pe ae Gls 5cat Ui itesectl Ws Gcnce.t Oe Gs... OE E.....] AS....- 
SE A ees Seay eee eA SE cna Uiasiadt Ui. Cienas¢t Tk Didsosch Bis Miccocnl Biiiinesce 
REE cidtpatinddbhsabaccoetpe Gi Genes. - Sere _ *& See = ee , a 









































Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in September and October 1937, is shown in table 4 
for all groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries combined, 
based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage 
changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the 
industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
89 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 except building 
construction, and seasonal hotels. 

34189-3816 
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Tasie 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishme:,;; ;, Tab 
September and October 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States af 


[Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports j 





















































cooperating State organizations] 
Total—All groups Manufacturing 
Per- Per- Per- Per. Ge 
cent- cent- cent- . | Cente Sit 
Geographic divi- | Num-|Number| age ae age | Num-|Number| age ry we 
sion and State | ber of | on pay |change molt ra change] ber of | on pay |change| ° na ain 
estab-| roll from week) from jestab-| roll from a m 
lish- | October} Sep- | october | SeP- | lish- | October| Sep- | Grech”. | Sep- 
ments} 1937 | tem- 1937, | tem- |ments} 1937 | tem- 1937" r | tem. 
ber ber ber ber _—_— 
~~ 1937 1937 1937 1937 
—_-—— — Paci! 
e W: 
Dollars Dollars - Or 
New England-.-.--. 13,390; 913,233) —1.8)/21,071,759| —8. 8,575) 631,513) —%.8/13,917,079) -—6 4 Os 
eee 798 53,840; —4.4) 1,121,213) —4.7 42,509} —5.5 845,012) —6,9 
New Hampshire - 609 37,753; —4.8 736, 382} —8.9 205 30, 376; —5.8 562, 305 11.3 ommean 
i 457 17, 690 —.6} 401, 539 +.2 150 10, 994 —.3 247, 697 1. 9 1] 
Massachusetts ...| ! 8,342) 498,689| —1.8|11,508,786| —4. 1,760| 295,644 —2.7| 6,876,682, ~s amu 
Rhode Island....| 1, 247 90,819} —2.6) 2,016,558) —2.4 420 71, 266} —4.0) 1, 498, 557 4.9 : i] 
Connecticut_..... 1,937} 214,492) —.3) 5,202,331; —1.9 746| 180,634) —1.4| 4, 386, 97¢ a] 
+} 
Middle Atlantic...) 32, 670)2,324,414) —.4/62,927,908) +1.0] 5,418/1,338,845) —.9/34,973,447 - 9 ; 48] 
New York...-... 20, 500) 1, 017, 684 —. 6/28, 645, 844 —.3] 22, 287| 472;,578| —1.7)12, 878, 285 #4 ‘] 
New Jersey - ----- 4,337; 364,845) —1.6) 9, 579, 881 +.1 3841) 276,016| -+-1.4| 7,165,992) +23 1] 
Pennsylvania....| 7,833) 941,885 +-. 3/24, 702, 183) +2.9] 2,340) 686,251) 4 —1.3\14, 984,240) 4 —2.9 1] 
9] 
East North Central__| 24, 7982/2, 520,949) -+-1.2/71, 568,350) -+4.8] 8, 374/1,923,919) +-1.1|55, 748,827, 5.) ; 610 
OR 8,242) 674, 606 —. 2)18, 489, 386 +.3] 2,579) 501,090 —. 814, 049, 929 5 : F 
Se 2,607| 306,018} —1.7| 8. 199,972 —.1 951; 250,799| —#.6) 6, 899, 187 i] 
ce 56,343} 665,212 1. 8\18, 114, 608 —.7| 2,446| 465,179, —S8.0)12,694, 141 1.1 ; we 
Michigan - ...-.-- 3,906} 606, 157) +10. 2)19, 671, 594) +19. 7 950| 616,783 11. 4|16, 995, $76| +-90.1 
Wisconsin_.....-- $3,694| 268,956) —2.6| 7,087,890| +2.0) 71,448) 190,118) 4 —S.8) 5,110,244) 4 +1.) 
West North Central_| 11,830) 452,239) +(*) [11,137,027) +1. 2,430; 220,060; -+.1) 5,582,443) +17 
Minnesota. - ..... 2,206} 94,035] —1.7} 2,518,877) +1. 417| 44,809) —1.7/ 1,190,500) +27 
| ee 1,720} 68,321; —1.2| 1,654, 121 -. 423} 40,279) -—2.7| 996,884 2 
Missouri. -.....--- 3,120} 181,620 +.7| 4,372,838) +2. 884) 100, 964 +.9} 2,288,887) +2. 
North Dakota...| 531| 5,252) —.2} |133,911) +41. 58 687) —2.7] | 19,453) —18 Oc 
South Dakota_-_- 469 6,355) +4.5 149, 765) +4. 37 2, 343 13.1 68,345) +-10.5 f 
Nebraska......-- 1,521] 35,005] +5.1| 832,232] +4. 154] 12,850| +13.6| 315,129/ +106 [me Of 
SERS 2, 61,651); * —.7| 1,475, 288) 4 —, 466| 27,128) —1.8| 718,245; —1.2 3 at’ 
South Atlantic......| 11,086) 871,403) —.8j|17,757,227| +.1] 2,772) 674,256) —2.4/10,696,976, —2.3 : 
Delaware - ......- 218} 17,307; —5.8| 422,274) -—3 85; 12,820) —8.3) 303,345) —5.5 ; i 
Maryland__-.-.-- ~ 1,588) 186,880| —#.6| 8,814,842) —1.4 575| 97,874) 4 —4. 4) 2,359, 678) 4 —1.9 
, District of Co- we 
; lumbia........- 1,108} 42,339) +2.7| 1,004,275) +3.6 35 3,165} —.3} 108,789) —1.! : 
Virginia.........- 2,159) 121,427; —.9) 2,405,052) +.9 473| 82,442) —2.5) 1,576,775) -.4 $é) 
West Virginia....| 1,249} 161,553] +.3| 4,274,214) +3 250| 60,729} —1.8| 1,609,107) —.2 
North Carolina._| 1,446} 159,034) -—2.8) 2,441,507} —3.9 571| 143,765) —2.6| 2,171, 278) —4.3 
f South Carolina... 777| 72,875) —1.2| 1,082,832} —2. 212} 64, —1.4| 917,903) -—3.2 Ta 
he. Georgia.........- 1,493} 116,190}  —.6) 1,903,617) —. 372; 88,871; —.9} 1, 295, 437| —1.6 
S PE csnceccan & 44, +8.1 818,614) + 199 20, +2.1 354, O64) +T. 4 
bi East South Central._| 4,315) 318,414) —1.4) 6,033,840) — 1,019; 196,795) —2.6) 3,634,461) —3.2 
Kentucky..--...- 1, 367| 91, —2.1) 2,052, 650 +.5 38,145} —5.0| 704,749) —6.| 
Tennessee... -_---- 1,455} 110,293) —1.3) 2,018,503) —1.1 383; 81,388) —2.2) 1,444,277) —2.7 
Alabama..--.-...--- 927; 93, 283 —.8} 1,659,080) —1. 241 65,249} —1.8) 1,111,872) —3.5 a 
Mississippi... _- 566; 18,704) —1.6) 303,607) +5.3 06; 12,013) —1.4| 183,563) +7.0 
West South Central.| 4,733) 216,079} +.1) 5,009,771) 4+. 1,180} 108,087; +.1)| 2,349,432) -—.2 i: 
Arkansas......... 11610| 28,686| +8.6| 626,885) +2. 20,162; +8.8| 344,608) +1.’ 3 
Louisiana. -.....- 1,013 51, 532 —.8) 1,018,027); +( 233} 27,161; —2.1 478,437; —2.2 Ne 
Oklahoma. --.... , 47,311} -+.4) 1,202,488) +1. 136; 12,646) +(*) 311, 568) +2.1 Ck 
, EEL ICE 8 1,705 a —.7| £, 262,871; +(5 22; 48,068) —.2| 1,207,729) -.5 » Ph 
= De 
Mountain........... 4,322) 158,865) +2.9) 4,261,330) +4. 662) 51,564) +10.3) 1,268,235) +8. » le 
Montana......--- 697; 25,149) +3.2| 773,837) +3.8 82 6, 182) +11.5) 182,320) +15.3 : 
EM Atinnnadinane 450} 12,910) +12.2} 341,800) +6.5 52 4,822) +35.8| 120,217) +18.4 = Cl 
j Wyoming......-- 329; 10,559) +4.9) 313,354) +7.7 38 2,431) +27.4 74, 384) +-25.2 = St 
4 Colorado........- 1,248} 63,309} +3.6) 1,337,181] +5.7 187 , 278| +11.3) 626,446) +7.5 m Be 
New Mexico. ...- 312 7,267; —1.1| 165,806) +-2. 32 857; —3.4 15,300) —4.5 S Be 
Arizona........-- 478; 19,589 —2.2| 560,537) —. 3,397, —5.4 87,906) —2.1 Pj 
_ Sera 601; 26,523) +2.5) 659,850) +3. 107; 10,621; +3.6) 232,458) +1.5 
Nevada.......... 207 3,559) —5.4| 108,785) —3. 25 976) —2.2 29,204) —1.2 . 
See footnotes at end of table M 
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n Taste 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
September and October 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 
Total—All groups Manufacturing 

Per- Per- Per- Per- 

cent- cent- cent- cent- 

- hie divi- Num-|Number}] age ‘pemnt age | Num-|Number| age om age 
Geoera ee “om - | ber of | on pay |change voll a change] ber of | on pay |change ol (j |change 

sion 8D a estab- roll from week) from | estab- roll from week) from 

lish- | October} Sep- October Sep- | lish- | October| Sep- October Sep- 

ments| 1937 | tem- 1937 tem- |ments| 1937 | tem- 1937 tem- 

ber ‘ ber ber ber 

1937 1937 1937 1937 

Dollars Dollars 
Eb ee 9,931; 491,093) —4. 8/13, 776,022) —1.4) 2504) 287,181; —7.5| 7,809,358) —3.8 
~ Washington......| 3,023) 114,237; —2.0) 2,987,511; —1.7 559 67,518} —3.5) 1,644,113) —5.1 
Oregon..- a 1, 330 59, 601 —6. y Z 591, 966 —3. 7 307 36, 868 —9. 8 946, 275 —6. 8 
0 California.....-.-.- " é, 578| 817,255, —6.38\ 9,196,545 —.9| 1,688| 182,795| —8.5| 5,218,965) —2.8 
| 





























i Includes banks and trust companies, construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, 
amusement and recreation, professional services, and trucking and handling. 
1 Includes laundering and cleaning, and water, light, and power. 
1 Includes laundries. 
‘ Weighted percentage change. 
0 ‘Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting. 
* Includes construction but not public works. 
5 ’ Does not include logging. 
4 1 Leas than Mo of 1 percent. 
* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
l 1t Weighted percentage change including hired farm labor. 
5 i Includes automobile dealers and garages, and sand, gravel and building stone. 
11 Includes business and personal service. 
18 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 


Industrial and Business Employment in Principal Cities 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in September and 
s & October 1937 is made in table 5 for 13 cities which had a population 
' of 500,000 or over in 1930. The figures represent reports from cooper- 
ating establishments and cover both full- and part-time workers in 
miscellaneous manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries as 
well as in the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries pre- 


co 








‘ [& sented in table 3 except building construction. 
2 Taste 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
4 September and October 1937, by Principal Cities 
. 
Percentage Percentage 
Number of Pap ned change ee | a change 
City establish- fatoher from come Octo- from 
ments 1937 September ber 1937 September 
1937 1937 
3 New York, N, Y__.-. Tiipaglceesnanasan 15, 281 674, 029 +0.8 | $18, 212, 687 +1.9 
7 OnennaRh os) 2, 1 ..<, 20.00 o-ne 4,475 | 511,032 —1.0| 14,643,324 3 
‘5 TM Philadelphia, Pa.............------.---- 2, 375 225, 267 +.9 6, 124, 490 42.2 
| [eee Detroit, Mich. 1, 678 396, 597 +13.7 | 13,634,875 +23. 3 
m 408 Angeepeee......................- 2, 928 164, 090 +(1) 4, 664, 887 +2.4 
° fy Gere: 1, 786 150, 350 +1.1 4, 255, 351 +3.0 
3 Tl ee emeesegpgegeee 1, 589 142, 326 —.9 3, 556, 693 +.4 
5 ” = URRQQRRRRARSREE 1, 231 108, 621 =—.7 2, 742, 639 +.1 
5 Boston, Mass......................... pe 3,7 192) 643 —.1| 4,674, 398 —2.8 
} Pittsburgh, Pa_....-...._- tac bedded Pits 1, 240 236, 998 —.3 6, 583, 220 —1.8 
: San Francisco, Calif..........-- <a ey 1, 614 88, 840 —2.6 2, 705, 204 —(!) 
_ RE RRSRRRR SRR as 919 71, 095 —2.0 2, 048, 338 —2.6 
«TE 1, 064 112, 480 —2.3 3, 199, 221 +2.7 




















' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
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CHANGE -IN METHOD OF COUNTING GREA"™ 
BRITAIN’S UNEMPLOYED 


PERSONS AT WORK on the day of the unemployment cou); jy, 
Great Britain are no longer classed as unemployed, even t)) jc} 
their names are carried on the live register of employment exch. ices. 
according to an official announcement.! This action was taken to 
insure that the figures will show more accurately the conditions wit) 
respect to unemployment on any given day. Statistics for Sey tem. 
ber 1937 were the first to be published on the new basis. [i was 
found that the total number of registered unemployed in (irea; 
Britain in that month, excluding persons who had work on the day 
of the count, was 3.6 percent less than the figure representing the 
total registration, that is, 1,339,204 as compared with 1,388,600 

The Ministry of Labor postponed making this change until it was 
believed that a practical method had been found for securing complete 
information on the status of registrants. Under the system adopted. 
one week will elapse between the day of the count and publication of 
the figures. In this period, cases about which information is wanted 
will be checked to ascertain whether the respective registrants were 
actually unemployed. If persons are found to have been at work, 
their names will: be dropped from the count for the day in question. 
The need for introducing this procedure arose from the fact that for 
some years it has not been considered necessary to have unemployed 
workers report at the exchange daily to furnish proof of unemploy- 
ment. As a result the person who reported on Friday or Saturday of 
one week might be regarded as unemployed on the following registra- 
tion day, Monday, notwithstanding that he might have secured « job 
of which notification had not yet reached the exchange. 

In future it is expected that unemployment statistics will cover a 
Monday near the middle of each month. 

Casual employment showed the greatest proportionate decrease in 
unemployment as a result of the changed method of counting. In 
this group a proportion of nearly one in seven of those who wouli 
have been classed as unemployed under the earlier system was 
shown by the new method to be actually at work on the day of the 
September count. This class of work is normally intermittent, and 
the check of registrants in the week following the date fixed for taking 
the count showed the degree of inaccuracy to which the figures woul 
be subject without detailed investigation. The new procedure id 
not make any material difference in the figures for unemployed men and 
women. For juveniles there was a greater proportionate redu: tion 
in the number registered than for adults. 





1 Great Britain. Ministry of Labor Gazette, October 1937 (p. 379) 
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Building Operations 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, NOVEMBER 1937! 


IN NOVEMBER building-construction activity, as measured by the 
value of permits issued, was lower than in the preceding month. Re- 
ports from 1,502 identical cities with a population of 2,500 or more 
showed a decrease of 14.9 percent. Decreases occurred in all classes 
of building construction. There was a decline of 4.1 percent in the 
permit valuation for new residential construction, 30.1 percent for 
new nonresidential construction, and 1.7 percent for additions, alter- 
ations, and repairs. 

Compared with the corresponding month of 1936, the estimated 
cost of building construction in November declined 7.2 percent. The 
marked deerease in the value of permits issued for new residential 
construction (26.5 percent) more than offset increases of 19.4 and 6.4 
percent in the value of permits issued for new nonresidential construc- 
tion and for additions, alterations, and repairs, respectively, 


Comparison of November 1937 with October 1937 and 
November 1936 


A summary of building construction in 1,502 identical cities in 
November 1937, October 1937, and November 1936 is given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,502 Identical Cities, November 1937 





Number of buildings Estimated cost 





‘ 
Percentage Percentage 


‘ : _ ‘nang - 
Class of construction change from change from 


|\November|—————————_| November |——————————_ 


1967 Octo- ae 1967 Octo- |Novem- 


ber ber ber ber 
1937 1936 1937 1936 








onstruction ~ ‘i - 45,146 | —22.7 —6.6 | $105, 769,879 | —14.9 | % 





—— $$ —- 








residential ____- ea —— on. Pati 7,809 | —16.3 | —23.7 | 43,713,688 | —4. 
nonresidential ew et ie, me 9,245 | —25.5| —9.4 37, 580, 337 | —30. 
itions, alterations, and repairs_ -_---_------ 28,092 | —23.4 | +0.7 24, 475, 854 





\ summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and of 
the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,502 iden- 


\ 


re detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitle 


| “Building Construction, November 1937,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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tical cities, having a population of 2,500 and over is shown in tile 9 
for the months of November 1937, October 1937, and November 1936. 


TABLE 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families |’ 
































rovided 
for in 1,502 Identical Cities, November 1937 
nee Number of fan 
Estimated cost of housekeep- : 

ing dwellings = for in n 
Type of dwelling Percentage Per 
change from— chan 

November November!) __ 

1937 1937 

October! Novem- Octob« 

1937 | ber 1936 1937 
OEE LN PI Ne OE Ws $42, 861,680 | —3.5 | —27.5 10,695 | —7.7 

NSE IEE INE SAR PAN | 30,029,046 | —15.1| —26.4| 7,227 | —16 
2-family '-_...... sccousee “j , 888, —7.1 | —13.3 711 | —11.2 
TEES Se SENIOR, GS TA ae 10, 943, 666 | +55.9 | —32.4 | 2,757 | +29. 4 











| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, November 1937 


Table 3 shows the estimated cost of building construction for 
which permits were issued in November 1937, compared with October 
1937 and November 1936, by size of city and by class of construction. 


TaBLe 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued, 
by Size of City, November 1937 





Total construction 








New residential bu 
| 


























: : Percentage | Pere 
Size of city Tal change from— E chang 
Estimated | Estimated 
see ee cost, No- |— 
vember 1937 October|Novem- vember 1937 | October Novem: 
1937 |ber 1936 1937 

Cn eee ee mare $105, 769,879 | —14.9| —7.2 | $43,713,688) —4.1 
EIS OO RS TS 39, 198,215 | —21.6 —2.7 17, 919, 066 | +-32.0 
100,000 and under 500,000__..........___.-... 20, 247,490 | —24.6 | —22.5 7, 118, 904 | —23.0 
50,000 and under 100,000___.........-....__.. 12, 870, 879 | +10.6 | 424.0 3, 473, 749 | —31.9 
25,000 and under 50,000_.................-_.. 10, 611,359 | —3.6| —6.3 4,181,114 | —12.5 
10,000 and under 25,000_...____- Sierediecddien 12, 880,517 | —9.4 | —15.3 6, 008, 124 | —13.4 
OL OS =e 6, 478, 190 —8.0 —7.5 3,058,491 | —19.6 
2,500 and under 5,000... __- a By SEE Se 3, 483,229; —14| —4.5 1,954,240 | —9.4 
New nonresidential Additions, alterat 


I gcisacancensdéccn-<steteneussu 


buildings 


and repairs 








$37, 580, 337 | —30.1 | +19. 4 








EE EE ae 
100,000 and under 500,000__....._.__...__..--- 
50,000 and under 100,000... _.........-------. 
25,000 and under 50,000__._- Pidutcdgenadecipe 
10,000 and under 25,000........_.._.-...---- 

5,000 and under 10,000... -_- . 
ie nn cenpatingseknerte 





11, 569, 134 
6, 997, 140 
7, 662, 687 
3, 952, 692 
4, 233, 194 
2, 039, 216 
1, 126, 274 


— 58.3 
—39. 2 
+121.1 
+2. 6 
—4.0 
+10.8 
+17.4 














$24,475,854, —1.7 +f! 
9,710,015 | 412.1 
6,131,446 | +0. 5 
1, 734, 443 | —43.4 
2,477,553 | +4.: 
2, 639,199 | —8.4 | 
1, 380,483 | —1.0 
402,715 | —3.7| —10 
| 
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The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings for which permits 
were issued in the 1,502 identical cities reporting for October and 
November 1937, together with the number of family-dwelling units 
provided in new dwellings, by size of city, is given in table 4. 


TaBLE 4.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families Provided 
for in 1,502 Identical Cities, by Size of City, October and November 1937 


ee 

















Estimated cost of house- 


keeping dwellings Number of families provided for in— 














, Multi- 
1-family | 2-family - 
All types : allt family 
Size of city a dwellings |\dwellings ! dwellings? 
eur: Cole | a nn ee ae. . >| 06 
1937 1937 age | No Oc- | No-| Oc- | No | Oc . 
- - - - - - : 
change vem-| to- |vem-| to- |vem-)| to- aoe) 
ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber | ber a 
1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
Total, all cities. .........--- $44, 435, 916) —3. 5/10, 695/11, 588)7, 227/8, 656) 711) 801/2, 757)/2, 131 


























500,000 and over. .-..-------- 13, 482, 817 4, 042) 3, 266/1, 560/1,901| 175) 171)2, 307/1, 194 





100,000 and under 500,000- . . 6, 978, 904) 9, 242, 132 —.5 1, 970 2, 575)1, 601 L, 939} 195) 249) 174) 387 
50,000 and under 100, 000... - 3, 461,749) 4,241,179) —18.4) 900) 1,175) 742) 891) 102) 119) 65) 165 
25,000 and under 50,000... .. 3, 645, 306| 4,778,738) —23.7| 935 1, 217| +794)1,036, 57; 91) 84) 90 
10,000 and under 25,000. . - -- 6, 003, 824) 6,889,426) —12.9) 1,491) 1, 766)1, 343 L, 520} 92) 104) 56) 142 
5,000 and under 10, ane 2, 963, 591) 3,645,438] —-18.7| 788) 999) 703) 822) 43) 385) 42) 142 
2,500 and under 6,000.......| 1,911,740} 2,156,186] —11.3] 560] 590) 484) 547) 47) 32) 29) wi 






































1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During 11 Months, 1936 and 1937 













Cumulative totals for the first 11 months of 1937 compared with 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 5. The 
data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
2,500 and over. 


Taste 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 2,500 Population and 
Over, First 11 Months, 1936 and 1937, by Class of Construction 





Estimated cost of building con- 
struction, first 11 months of— 





Percentage 


Class of construction change 





1937 1936 
















I —— $1, 500, 327, 742 $1, $62, 825, 043 +10. 1 

















} New PR iicedinnccecceccce<s-- ee 666, 221, 509 635, 931, 050 +4, 













4.8 
| New nonresidential... __- ERE ERM 496, 785, 197 435, 112, 875 +14. 2 
Additions, alterations, and repairs............._-_-- | 337, 321, 036 291, 781, 118 +15.6 








Table 6 presents the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and 
number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a population 
| of 2,500 and over, for the first 11 months of 1936 and 1937. 
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TaBLe 6.—Estimated Cost and Number of Families Provided for in Cities 
Population and Over, First 11 Months, 1936 and 1937, by Type of Dwell 


2.500 





Housekeeping dwellings 




















Estimated cost Number of far 
‘ vided f 
Type of dwelling 7 “ 
First 11 months of— 3 First 11 months o/ 
Per- Pe 
— : ———-}.centage i weer 
1937 1936 change) i937 | 193 
ie i Wee at. | 
All types___......-.-..-....-...-.....| $655, 615, 924 | $627, 343,976 | +4.5 | 162,768 | 155, 41 
NOS EE) caine 2 ieee 483, 149, 234 | 423,919,916 | +14.0 | 110,346 | 97, 60 
2-family '.._........----------.-------| 28,600,572 | 22, 678,503 | +26.5| 10,324 /> 8,2 
Multifamily ?...........-- seuccucucs| Saneewue 180, 745, 557 | —20.5 42,098 | 49,5 











! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The information on building permits issued November 1937, Octobe; 
1937, and November 1936 is based on reports received by the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics from 1,502 identical cities having a population of 
2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics direc 
from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, \{assa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsy|yania, 
where the State departments of labor collect and forward the infor- 
mation to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report are esti- 
mates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to build. 
No land costs are included. Only building projects within thie cor- 
porate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the Bureau's 
tabulation. . In addition to permits issued for private building con- 
struction, the statistics include the value of contracts for Federal 
and State buildings in the cities covered. Information concerning 
public building is collected by the Bureau from various Feder:! «nt 
State agencies having the power to award contracts for building 
construction. These data are then added to the data concerning pr- 
vate construction received from local building officials. In November 
1937 the value of Federal and State buildings for which contracts wer 
awarded in these 1,502 cities amounted to $1,963,000; in October |{)37, 
to $2,982,000; and in November 1936, to $7,469,000. 


Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work st«rted 
during November 1937, October 1937, and November 1936 on con- 
struction projects financed from various Federal funds is shown in 
table 7. 
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7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed From Federal Funds, November 1937, October 1937, and November 1936 ' 





a 


Federal agency 









E.R. A.A 1 
Federal projects under The Works Program 
recular Federal appropriations 


started 


Value of contracts awarded and force-account work 





November 1937 


October 1937 ? 





$67, 129, 786 


$105, 326, 762 


November 1936 


3 $103, 077, 669 








347, 041 


3, 124, 696 
26, 379, 666 
153, 321 

37, 125, 062 


1, 255, 085 
1, 654, 487 


8, 030, 495 | 


5, 571, 928 
88, $14, 767 


| 


2, 663, 917 


6, 798, 474 
3 36, 079, 926 
2 24, 432, 350 
2 33, 102, 992 























iminary, subject to revision. 
sed 


ed: includes $41,105,600 low-cost housing projects (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 
the various State governments for November 1937, October 1937, 
and November 1936, is shown in table 8. 


TABLE Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 


Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 


L 
| 


Type of project 


November 1937 | October 1937 November 1936 


- 





Publie buildings 


: $1, 305, 240 
Highway construction 


6, 629, 309 


$2, 328, 097 
8, 992, 314 


$1, 592, 627 
5, 286, 234 
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VOLUME OF RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, 1920-37 
By Herman B. Byer, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics has been collecting data conc: ring 
building permits issued, since the year 1920. Up to 1933 the Bureau's 
reports covered cities having a population of 25,000 and over. During 
that year the extent of coverage was increased to take in all cities hay. 
ing a population of 10,000 or over. Again, in 1936, the scope of the 
Bureau’s inquiry was increased to include all cities having a popula. 
tion of 2,500 or more. 

Up to the present time, reports of the Bureau have dealt only with 
data from reporting cities. The 1936 increase in coverage, however, 
enables the Bureau to make estimates of dwelling units provided for 
the entire urban area of the United States. 


Dwellings Provided in Urban Areas 


Dwelling units were provided in new housekeeping dwellings for 
167,216 families in the urban area of the United States during the 
first 9 months of 1937. This was an increase of approximately 20,000 
units or 13 percent as compared with the corresponding period of 
1936. These estimates are based on building-permit reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from more than 1,500 cities having 
a population of approximately 59,000,000 or 85 percent of the entire 
urban population of the United States. The urban area of the United 
States, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, consists of 3,165 cities 
of 2,500 or more population with an aggregate population in 1930 of 
68,955,000. 

Reports on building permits are received by the Bureau from all 
cities having a population of 50,000 or over.. The cities of 25,000 to 
50,000 population reporting to the Bureau include nearly 90 percent of 
the total population of all cities of this size. For cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 the corresponding coverage figure is about 75 percent, for cities 
of 5,000 to 10,000 it is approximately 45 percent, and for cities of 
2,500 to 5,000 it is 35 percent. 

The term “city,” as used in this report, is synonymous with the 
census term “urban places,” which is defined to mean in general 
“cities or other incorporated places having a population of 2,500 or 
more.” ! 





1 There are, however, certain’exceptions to this definition. See ‘Fifteenth Census of the United States.” 
Population, vol. II, ch. 1. 
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The method employed in estimating the number of family-dwell- 
ing units provided in the population groups where the Bureau does 
not have full coverage was as follows: The relationship was com- 
puted between the percentage increase in population of the report- 
ing cities between 1920 and 1930, and the number of dwelling units 
provided in these cities per 10,000 population. The rate of growth 
in the nonreporting cities between 1920 and 1930 was then used to 
arrive at an estimated rate of building per 10,000 population, at 
which dwelling units in the nonreporting cities were provided. ‘The 
number of dwelling units per 10,000 population so derived was then 
multiplied by the 1930 population of the nonreporting cities. ‘The 
result shows the estimated total of dwelling units provided in nonre- 
porting areas. The total number of dwelling units was apportioned 
by type of dwelling in accordance with the distribution shown in the 
reporting cities. 

Satellite ? and nonsatellite cities were treated as separate groups, in 
preparing the estimates by the above process. Each population group 
was also treated separately. Public housing was excluded in estimat- 
ing for the nonreporting cities, but was, of course, included in the 
totals. 

Totals for each geographic division, each population group, and for 


' the United States were built up on the estimates of construction for 


satellite and nonsatellite cities by population group, within each indi- 
vidual State. 

The above-described method, with slight modification, is the same 
as used by David L. Wickens and Ray R. Foster of the National 


Bureau of Economic Research in estimating nonfarm residential con- 


' struction for 1936. This study is described in the succeeding article, 


“Number of Dwelling Units Built in Urban and Nonfarm Areas, 1920 
to 1936.” 

Table 1, following, shows the number of family-dwelling units pro- 
vided in the one-family, two-family, and multifamily dwellings in the 
urban area of the United States, by quarters, for the period January 
1936 to September 1937, inclusive. 

While there was a substantial gain in the number of dwelling units 


| provided during the first 9 months of 1937 as a whole, a reversal of 
_ the trend during the third quarter resulted in a drop of 22 percent in 
_ the number of dwelling units provided in this period, as compared 
' with July, August, and September of 1936. 


Normally, building-permit figures are higher during the second 


quarter than during any other period of the year. In 1936, however, 
' permits reached a peak in the third quarter, and even in the fourth 
' quarter there were nearly as many dwelling units provided as in the 


second quarter. Thenumberof dwelling units provided during the third 


ee 


* Satellite cities are urban places falling within the metropolitan areas of large cities. 
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quarter of the current year was not only less than during the 























‘cond 
quarter, but even lower than during January, February, and) qr¢} [ 
TaBLe |1.—Family-Dwelling Units Provided in Total Urban Area, January |), te 

September 1937, by Quarters 
| ~ 
| Dwelling units provided in 
Period | 
ee 1-family 2-family 
Ail types dwellings | dwellings 
1936: 
First quarter... ...- Cage PREM Ce : Sie 31, 608 21, 798 1, 826 
| SEE ea Tae 4 Oe Sate | 53, 660 36, 360 3, 038 { 
Third quarter..........- nadinaeedranen : ‘ 62, 398 38, 553 3, 253 " 
— SERRE GE SETAPE TSE Ys 51, 307 34, 546 3, 046 . 
7 
ENS EB AOE Bees) 2. Sa ee 54, 078 34, 017 3, 258 6 8 . 
Second quarter...__.__- at eet ell é 64, 519 45, 951 4, 136 
_. ss RECA BOE OP RE eee eet TORE pee 48, 619 38, 115 | 3, 225 








! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


A comparison of the dwelling units provided during the (irst 4 
months of 1937 with 1936 is shown in table 2 by cities grouped accord- 
ing to size. 





TaBLe 2.—Estimated Family-Dwelling Units Provided by New Construction in | rhar 
Areas, First 9 Months of 1936 and 1937, by Size of City 








Number of dwellings provided, first 9 months of 











aise | 1-family 2-family | Mult 
All types dwellings dwellings' | dws 











: ] 
* 500,000 and over_._._. -- .-----| 51,374 | 51,374 22, 467 | 20, 453 2,205 | 1,632 | 26 














+ See 70 
100,000 and under 500,000__.._._._.__| 27,763 | 25,505 | 21,246 | 16, 432 2, 381 1, 580 4, 136 
50,000 and under 100,000_. _._.._._-_- 12, 646 9, 778 9,514 7, 642 1, 221 871 1,91 
25,000 and under 50,000... ____.__-- .| 13,840 | 11,752 | 11,805 9, 569 1, 063 864 | 972 
10,000 and under 25,000... .._._____-- 27, 292 | 20,919 | 23,703 | 18,323 1, 582 1, 271 2, 007 
5,000 and under 10,000__..___.________| 18,506 | 16,004 | 15,548 | 13,308 1, 128 1,114} 1,85 
2,500 and under 5.000... ......--..- 15,795 | 12,334 | 13,800 | 10,984 1, 039 785 | Q5t 
, 0 a renews” 167, 216 |147, 666 (118,083 | 96,711 | 10,619 8, 117 | 38,514 $2, 83S 
Percent of change from first 9 months Peer am 
REET 2 ets ores 00.9 |......-1 $088 1... 2...) seals | 10.1 

















! Includes 1- and 2-faumily dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 





Except for the 14 cities having a population of over half a million, 
the cities in all population groups provided more family-dwelling wits 
in 1-family dwellings than in apartment houses. Even in the cities 
having a population of over half a million, there was a decline in the F&F 
percentage of families provided for in apartment houses. |urng & 
the first 9 months of 1936, nearly 60 percent of all new dwelling nis & 
were in apartment houses in the 14 largest cities, whereas duriny te 
same period of the current year, slightly more than 50 percent were 
in this type of structure. 
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The statement below and the preceding chart show the num) or of 
dwelling units provided in the entire urban area of the United Si ato. 
for the years 1920 to 1936‘and for the first 9 months of 1937. The 
data for the years 1920 to 1935 are estimates by the National Bi:reqy 
of Economic Research and those for the years 1936 and 1937 


are 
estimates made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These estin)atec 
are based on reports of building permits received by the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics for the years 1920 to 1937. 
Dwelling Dwelling 
units units 
provided provided 
1920__. cnacd Bee TL aeee...-.- tanemnne A OOO 
ae i | "eee oo 
ee oes oe _. 574,000} 1931____ aa . 164, 000 
Sth e 5. bd. sve saith — . _-. Se aeeaeeapes 56, 000 
ee (ee 40, 000 
ea ww Cee P BOs cc ccccccuciecs. 44,000 
ES See 681, 000 | 1935_......-.--. 106, 000 
NS ca wamun acces eiatieel i a a niblne 199, 000 
1928___.__...._.___._. 594, 000| 1937 (first 9 months)... 167, 000 





In each of the years 1936 and 1937 approximately as many dwelling 
units were built in the urban areas of the United States as during 
1920. The rate of building in 1936 and 1937 was about five times as 
great as during 1933 and 1934, the years when building reached its 
lowest point. However, the 1937 rate of construction was only 
slightly more than one-fourth as much as during the peak years of 
1924 and 1925. 

It is the intention of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to issue these 
estimates of dwelling units provided in the urban area of the United 
States, each quarter, in the future. The Bureau also hopes, in the 
very near future, to continue the series inaugurated and published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research® by making dollar- 
volume estimates of construction in the urban areas. Within another 
year the Bureau’s expanded coverage in the field of building-permit 
reporting should permit estimates on both dwelling units and dollar 
volume for the entire nonfarm area of the United States. 


Review of Bureau’s Reports on Construction 


Data on building permits have been collected by the Bureau since 
1920. During that year, information was collected from 207 cities 
having a population of 35,000 or over. Beginning with the year 1921, 
the Bureau increased its coverage to take in all cities having a popu- 
lation of 25,000 and over. Data are now available for 257 identical 
cities covering indicated expenditures for new residential buildings; 
new nonresidential buildings; additions, alterations, and repairs; and 
total building construction, as well as the number of family-dwelling 





3 See p. 254. 
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ynits provided in 1-family, 2-family, and multifamily dwellings for 
the years 1921 to 1937, inclusive. 

For the first 8 years, 1921 to 1928, these data were collected on an 
annual basis only, except for the cities having a population of 100,000 
or over, for which data were collected semiannually. Beginning with 
September 1929, however, the Bureau began issuing monthly reports 
on building construction for cities having a population of 25,000 or 
over, new cities being added to the list when the Bureau of the Census 
estimated that their population reached that figure. 

In 1933, the scope of the building-permit series was extended to take 
in all cities having a population of 10,000 or over. This increased 
the number of cities reporting from approximately 365 to more than 
320. Again in 1936 the Bureau extended its coverage to take in all 
urban places, i. e., incorporated places having a population of 2,500 or 
over. This increased the number of cities reporting to more than 
1,700. It has been on this broad basis that the 1936-37 estimates 
described above have been made. 

Beginning with January 1938 the Bureau expects further to increase 
its coverage to include all incorporated places. This will allow the 
Bureau to make estimates of dwelling units provided in the entire 
nonfarm area of the United States. 

Previous to 1920, data on building permits had been collected for 
a limited number of cities by the Geological Survey. The first 
interest of the Survey in its compilation of data appeared to be in 
the materials used in construction; i. e., whether or not the buildings 
were built of wood, brick, stone, or concrete. 

The entrance of the United States into the World War caused a 
check in building operations in 1917 and 1918 and the need for 
additional housing became acute, as the building of new homes did 
not keep pace with the increase in population. There was a great 
demand for living quarters, rents rapidly increased, and housing 
conditions became congested. The public interest in _ building 
operations centered not in material used in construction or the 
amount of building as a whole, but primarily in the number of dwelling 
units provided. With this phase of the problem in mind, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics undertook to continue the reports issued by the 
Geological Survey, and to enlarge the inquiry to cover the intended 
use of buildings constructed and to ascertain the number of family- 
dwelling units provided by new building each year. 

In carrying on this work, the Bureau has had the very helpful 
cooperation of local building inspectors of the Building Officials’ 
Conference of America. At the beginning, few cities were making 
reports on building construction and each city which made annual 
reports had its own form. It was necessary, therefore, for the 
Bureau to send its agents to the cities to compile the building-permit 
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data. For the year 1921 the Bureau’s agents visited more than | (\j 
cities. Gradually, however, the form designed by the Bureau \y¢ 
adopted by almost all cities and since 1930 data from all cities re)).,p4- 
ing have been collected by mail on uniform schedules. 


PPPPPORE 


NUMBER OF DWELLING UNITS BUILT IN URB\N 
AND NONFARM AREAS, 1920-36 


By Davin L. Wickens and Ray R. Foster, National Bureau of Economic Res arch, 


THE PRECEDING article presented the new series of estini:tes 
being made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the number of dw el- 
ling units provided in urban areas of the United States during ¢:ic} 
quarter of 1936 and the first three quarters of 1937 and related these 
estimates to comparable figures for the period 1920-36 prepared by 
the National Bureau of Economic Research.! The present article 
presents a brief discussion of the National Bureau’s estimates for the 
years 1920-36, covering not only the urban areas but also rural jon- 
farm areas (i. e., towns and villages under 2,500 population). 

A considerable volume of building takes place in the small towns 
under 2,500, particularly those which are suburbs of large metropolitan 
centers. As shown in the accompanying table and chart, the number 
of units provided in the rural nonfarm areas in recent years has heen 
a larger proportion of the nonfarm total than in earlier years, reflecting 
in part the continuous shift of building from the large cities to the 
suburban areas. Furthermore, the estimated total of 77,000 units 
provided in rural nonfarm areas in 1936 represents a recovery to 42 
percent of the 1925 peak. This is in contrast to the 1936 estimate for 
urban areas, which was slightly more than one-fourth of the corre- 
sponding 1925 peak in urban dwelling units provided. 

As also noted in the preceding article, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the National Bureau of Economic Research used the same basic 
method in estimating the number of urban dwelling units provided 
during the year 1936, employing per capita building rates adjusted 
for variations in population growth. This method is dictated to a 
considerable extent by the nature of the data currently available, the 
principal limitation being the absence of information concerning tlie 
increase in number of families since 1930. For earlier years thie 
methods used in deriving the National Bureau estimates made use of 
ratios of units built to increase in number of families in reporting cities 
during the 10-year period 1920-1929, inclusive.? These ratios, with 





1 National Bureau of Economic Research, Bulletin No. 65: Nonfarm Residential Construction, 19.) 3°. 
Sept. 15, 1937. 

2 For a more detailed description of the methods used, see National Bureau of Economic Resvearc! 
Bulletin No. 65, pp. 11-19, 
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modifications, were applied to the increase in number of fam) 
unreported areas to estimate the aggregate volume of building i: 
areas for the 10 years. Then the number of dwelling units bui| 
year from 1920 to 1936 was estimated, based on the year-t 
trends of building in the reporting cities, and on the relatio 
found in the 10-year aggregates, together with separate estima 
1935 and 1936 based on the enlarged sample of reporting citie-, y)) 
other data. Principal reliance was placed on the Bureau of |.) , 
Statistics building-permit reports for 257 cities having mor 
25,000 population and reporting continuously since 1921. 

The figures presented are estimates, subject to the limitations 
imposed by deficiencies in the basic data. Revision may be rev uired 
as more complete data become available and techniques of estimating 
are improved. This applies particularly to estimates of building jy 
the rural nonfarm areas, for which at present building-permit dat, 
are not available. A check on the correctness of the methods ised 
for estimating the volume of residential construction in the curren 
decade will be possible when the 1940 census data on families an¢ 
homes become available. 
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Estimated Number of Dwelling Units, Built Annually in Nonfarm Areas of the United 
States, 1920-36 ' 





—— 


Year Urban 2 | Rural nonfarm | Total nonin 








9G. . «2 assed OE eee i 196, 000 51, 000 | 
PERI PE LS)! HELE OM rl } 359, 000 90,000 | 
ae asian te ecg eacaiae Be ES 2 ee A EN ee a 574, 000 142, 000 | 
RE ER aD ae ED LG IEE 698, 000 173, 000 | 
| i ERRORS) COREE le ne Mgr he ee ae 716, 000 177, 000 | 
ee beable aicehulstcs Geass Dias to 90 snbhaeakie en Pieler tial 752, 000 185, 000 | 
I ee aad sda ; hoewe 681, 000 168, 000 
1927_. ™ . 643, 000 167, 000 
EB ee TRS. ee 594, 000 159, 000 
ERR ERI a da SE Ee eae 400, 000 109, 000 
NED. 2.0 2 oie oes ees is en ce aendwke 224, 000 62, 000 
BO nas Sati aN ee mamma. 164, 000 48, 000 
RI ER AEE 2 AES Rye RRR: 56, 000 18, 000 
1933_..... . - 40, 000 14, 000 | 
IT a 41, 000 14, 000 
MIT, -o - --amemenanennenenmermmmeameeiarin ame 106, 000 38,000 | 
TUDE. .....~ -Seictiahnes clatcadhbnbed obadeiadn ance ee on ume 3 205, 000 77, 000 | 
| 











1 Source: National Bureau of Economic Research Bulletin 65. 
? Places over 2,500 population. Differs from ‘‘urban’’ classification as shown in National !ureau 
Economic Research Bulletin 65 (table 3-B), which includes building in places under 2,500 population with 
environs of metropolitan districts, designated as “rural environs.’’ These rural environs were cons dere! 
as urban in character for purposes of estimating building volume as shown in Bulletin 65. 
3 As published. See preceding article (p. 252), for later estimate by Bureau of Labor Statis' 
on more complete sample data than were available at time Nationa] Bureau estimate was mad: 
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FOOD PRICES IN NOVEMBER 1937 


RETAIL food costs declined 1.5 percent between October and 
November. The decrease was due primarily to a sharp break in 
meat prices, particularly beef and pork. 

The food cost index for November was 83.6 percent of the 1923-25 
average. This is lower than the index has been at any time since 
December 1936. It is 1.4 percent above the level of a year ago. 
Despite the recent decline, meats show the largest advance in costs 
above last year’s level. Fruit and vegetable costs are 15.2 percent 
below November 1936. All the major commodity groups are well 
below the November 1929 level when the food cost index was 106.7. 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The cost of cereals and bakery products declined 0.8 percent. 
Prices were lower for seven of the eight cereal items. Corn meal 
showed the largest decrease, 5.2 percent. Wheat flour dropped 4.0 
percent with price reductions in 42 cities. Advances of 0.1 percent 
for whole-wheat bread and 1.0 percent for pound cake were the only 
changes in the bakery product items. 

Meat costs dropped 5.6 percent, the largest change for any month 
since January 1935. Meat costs were lower in each of the 51 cities, 
the reductions ranging from 0.1 percent in San Francisco to 12.4 
percent in Philadelphia. Prices declined for 19 of the 21 items in the 
meat group. Decreases of more than 5.0 percent were shown for four 
of the six beef items and for all seven of the pork items. The cost of 
beef fell 6.7 percent, while pork dropped 7.4 percent. Roasting chicken 


_ prices declined 2.1 percent. 


The dairy products group continued its seasonal advance with an 
increase of 1.7 percent. Butter and fresh milk prices rose 1.9 percent. 
Higher prices were reported for butter in 37 cities and for fresh milk 
in 5 cities. The largest increase in fresh milk prices was approxi- 
mately 1 cent a quart in New York City, Rochester, and St. Paul. 





Nots.—All percentages referred to in this report are based on prices and 
indexes computed to three decimal places. 
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Cream and cheese prices rose 1.1 and 0.5 percent, respectively.  T}y. 
only decline in the dairy products group was 0.2 percent for evapor ited 
milk. 

The 4.1 percent increase in egg prices was less than the usua! ad. 
vance between October and November. Higher prices were reported 
in 42 cities and lower prices in 9. The largest increases occ\irred 
in the South Atlantic and North Central areas. Egg prices were 
5.8 percent below the November 1936 level. 

Fruit and vegetable costs declined 0.4 percent. The cost of the 
fresh items in this group advanced 0.1 percent, with higher prices for 
eight items and lower prices for five. The price of oranges dropped 
23.8 percent. Apples advanced 3.0 percent; potatoes, 2.8 percent: 


lemons, 5.4 percent; and onions, 6.9 percent. The canned products 
decreased 0.6 percent, with changes ranging from a decline of 14 
percent for canned corn to an advance of 1.7 percent for canned peas, 
Lower prices for all six of the dried products included in the index 


resulted in a 5.6 percent drop for this subgroup. Navy beans, which 
registered the largest decline, 11.5 percent, dropped to their lowest 
level since August 1936. 

The cost of beverages and chocolate decreased 0.3 percent. Coffe 
prices declined 0.3 percent. Cocoa and chocolate prices were lower 
by 0.9 and 0.7 percent, respectively. The price of tea rose 1.0 percent, 
continuing the gradual upward trend of the past 20 months. 

The index for fats and oils dropped 3.5 percent. Six of the seven 
items in this group showed lower prices. Lard, which made the 
greatest decline, 6.4 percent, was closely followed by lard compound, 
5.2 percent. 

The cost of sugar and sweets moved down 0.4 percent Lower 
prices were reported for all four items in the group. Sugar declined 
0.4 percent, breaking the upward movement of the past few montlis. 

Indexes of retail food costs for November and October 1937, 
together with corresponding indexes for November 1936, 1932, and 
1929, are shown in table 1. The chart on page 259 shows trends in 
the cost of all foods and of each major commodity group for the 
period from January 1929 to November 1937, inclusive. 
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TaBie 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,'! by Commodity, 

















Groups 
November and October 1937 and November 1936, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
Nl _— 
1937 1936 1932 29 
Commodity group - . 
Nov. 16 | Oct. 12 | Nov. 17 | Nov. 15 | Nov. 15 
i LENG Re eS 83.6 84.9 82. 5 65. 6 106.7 
Cereals and bakery products_.._.............._.___. 94.0 94.7 91.9 73. 3 “ 98 9 
I a ee a a 102, 8 108. 8 93. 2 70.0 18.8 
ESE IRE AS RE GPE AG SSIES Sit 86. 6 85. 1 82. 2 65.8 02.0 
ee ee ee a eee nen eae 84.9 81.6 90. 1 78.4 29 § 
a ae 56. 2 56. 5 66.3 50. 4 03.9 
OR "Tee 53. 5 53.5 64. 5 49.0 49 
ES ERR Sa ale I Ca 80. 5 81.0 81 5 67.6 94.9 
RT RR Ae cy. FZ 64. 1 67.9 69. 2 50.6 08, 5 
Beverages and chocolate........................____- 70.1 70. 3 67.7 73.8 08, g 
ir’. SE Aiea Fame iain 74.8 77.5 76, 2 50.0 91.8 
OER iS RS eS a ae ‘ 67.1 67.4 63.8 58.8 76,2 




















1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted to 
represent total purchases, have been combined with the use of population weights. 

Prices of 58 of the 84 items in the index declined between October 
and November, 21 increased, and 5 showed no change. Compared 
with a year ago, the November prices are higher for 51. items and 
lower for 33. Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities 


combined are shown in table 2 for November and October 1937, and 
for November 1936. 


TaBLe 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ' 


November and October 1937 and November 1936 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 











1937 
Article 
Nov. 16 Oct. 12 
Cereals and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents 
0 En ee pound... 4.5 4.7 
—-—_ RE I ME IS me . ee 15. 1 15, 2 
~ aaa 28-0z. package. . 24.5 24. 5 
» | SSSA se Eese pee 8-oz. package -. 7.7 7.7 
thncincssnbbibenedindacineniaannall pound.. 5.1 5.4 

SE icsdhannpesecmmodenant 24-0z. package -_- 9.4 9.7 

| RP SS 5 SO IS 9 cS. pound... 8.1 8.3 

, | RES EI ESS 7.4 7.4 

Bakery products: 

Pit aclut snccanbiibaiid sotnwnmiebasdainn Ge... 8.9 8.9 
EE aa Oeiceu 9.8 9.8 
i) i ee. pebbecews Ob. <. 10.1 10. 1 
TE aI a Lm, TES Peed 25. 4 25.1 
eat ap lt ign 5 NE Se a ee ax. 17.6 17.6 

Meats: 

Beef: 

TE LE ae ONT  — 41.5 46.1 

SL, 0 cdiiiinean+dieteesssiudsammeianadaill do..-.- 38. 4 41.9 

oF = ot TI as II tr SAG G . * 33. 7 36. 1 

EET SE TES ET ITS AOE: Se Ridden 26, 1 28.3 

pina RI ae eae 17.9 18.7 
DU ns tiiuciis sev eddaceccwedisbetbnctinetnccced Qbsaud 25. 1 25. 5 
SRE to Sania eee ee  —_— 44.7 46. 2 

Po 
TE idighieenseiscsosencsconghostnbanteeees pound... 34.1 37.2 

ein cone a a ltt ill asin 28. 6 31.2 

CE incccecccenescercansentisacncnsedil Bocce » 43.1 45.5 











' Prices for individual cities are combined with the use of population weights. 
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TasLi 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—Continued 
November and October 1937 and November 1936—Continued 


[* Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 




















. 1937 1936 
Article 
Nov. 16 Oct. 12 Nov. 17 
Meats Continued. , 
: Pork—Continued. Cents Cents Cents 
ES, a re / 36. 2 38.3 34.3 
: OF itis, tnewccnndmenen aiairedtadomeemicenedell cane 49.7 63.1 48.5 
> pS EE Pees a eT do..-. 29.9 32.7 30.7 
- SE thentccccocehonacehdgupescodaeanaad ea 25. 2 27.0 24.2 
9 Lamb: 
, i iickteoseqncccncccscndintianenscssesoced Oec.2 14.6 14.8 12.5 
0 EL I Le a a ay do... 24.7 24.7 21.1 
5 Teaecesntbrcecpennedbiniedsancethetnsed Rises 31.0 31.0 27.7 
9 ON do... 38. 3 39.3 33. 8 
2 Poultry: 
9 , 0, EE ae iid 35.8 36. 5 29.8 
5 Fish: 
9 CeMAOR, PApR.wn.2 222 c ccc ccccce-ccccccccces 16-02. can. 14.0 13.9 12.9 
8 OR  ainrrntnticinestiinaitsickatale dite adgeupiinatienicald Ye 26.7 26. 8 24.9 
9 Dairy products: 
a eee pound.. 43.2 42.3 39. 6 
- OCR ite tito desdbeoncdeddanetnabcantninndl Te 29.6 29. 4 29.3 
0 CORTE ctnblinestnereccregnbatnusascsencoesseeeen pint... 14.9 14.7 15.7 
Milk, fresh ed OG CNN adc cnecnccsinien quart_- 12.7 12.5 12. 2 
eX EER A ished 13.0 12.7 12.4 
PGE; GH itiwncaccccnecccceccedcsccse 144-02. can-- 7.6 7.6 7.9 
r De dozen.. 43.8 42.1 46.9 
Fruits and vegetables: 
1 Fresh: 
EEE OE A hen ee | pound... 4.4 4.3 5.8 
| iingubbcdanebanceesiaddedetécsdbchebel Olen 6.2 6.3 6.6 
Ea Tee > ee Te: Rane eam a dozen_. 36. 3 34. 5 29.2 
S Spi baunmananads ansakvetneecsbeniwoaken do-_..- 34. 2 44.9 33. 4 
NEED 6 0b cbbndacccodmide “oS eee | pound. 12.4 9.5 10. 4 
| GR isauenciesudiecntntinggiebibawiyal a 3.0 3.0 3.2 
etl de ccveamdindamcintabatibaaudsal bunch... 5.1 5.1 5.1 
Cet icin wn ncparclincccmandininannnnasil stalk. 8.6 8.1 8.1 
SRE aS are oe h = 7.3 7.7 7.9 
hsntcldithcacudvdnadksoandetaddamwesal pound... 4.0 3.8 3.0 
5 ee Se aes eres e do.... 1.9 1.9 2.9 
ha ol ot cns nan dindiivenemdatatiumnabal do_... 6.2 7.5 6.6 
IL ho tc ocedndlinecenentuiilccesedal “ea 3.3 3.4 3.7 
Canned: 
ES SS a a eae Rane No. 2% can_. 19.6 19.7 18. 4 
SR a a a ae a ae 21.8 21.9 22.2 
, nal dn ncnsisdnidiinnnunsdepuiihamenndal teal 23. 1 23. 1 22. 5 
sparagus.......... picdibbbbicccendaddbeas No. 2 can_. 30. 0 29.9 27.0 
SS RE eee el 11.6 11.6 12.1 
pe SS PE 16-0z. can__ 8.0 8.1 7.4 
7 I Ee awe duiiinens No. 2 can... 12.2 12.4 12.9 
yf a aera ae ae ae do... 16. 0 15.7 16.3 
pe UT Rtg RR ERR. “ae Phe 9.1 9. 1 9.5 
_ >i gaia seme 10-02. can_- 7.9 7.9 8.1 
q Dried: 
9 C0 Rs 4 5. ct csenvedabindiods pound. 16.5 16.9 17.6 
2 ith See ne a ndillnn caniteleniiinmmmanal do... 10, 2 10. 5 10.3 
0 I ETS ee 15-02. package... 10.3 10.3 9.8 
4 ie 1s. ndbdubcocodsinkineeset pound... 8.5 9.0 9.5 
. pF Se SE RT RS eae eo do... 10. 1 10.7 11.6 
6 a ititi«(‘«‘t «a A ae aS, ai 7.2 8.1 8.8 
4 Beverages and chocolate: 
oh aS aaa aS A BE” aeiaghs es” do...- 25.8 25.8 24.3 
2 EOD een belbdbhi as otbidedkbeot ocasshanesunsal do_... 118.4 73.0 70. 8 
3 Cho a 8-07. can__ 10.1 10. 2 10.2 
0 ||) i ae ee . R-oz. e_. 16.5 16.6 16.1 
Fats and oils: — 
2 EE ee ee ae ee pound.. 16.1 17.1 16. 4 
_  » Se: SSPEARS EC ERSE wr do... 13.8 14.5 15. 2 
o.0titi‘(‘“‘(i‘é“ CR RSIS RN ES RUT do... 20. 4 21.1 21.3 
‘ St aE a a ae ee pint... 25.1 25. 1 25. 2 
8 ATL TEL TT % pint_. 17.6 17.6 16.8 
4 . . «| TiS Areata pound. 17.7 17.9 18.7 
2 PO in cub eeds codeddsednccduads do... 19. 1 19.4 18.9 
3 Sugar and sweets: ; 
3 ee a 5.6 45.7 5.5 
ET RS eats 24-02. can... 14.4 14.6 14.2 
4 TT REE TER: 18-07. can_. 14.5 14.5 14.4 
—_—  . “SstiqnRgISaEEsneEy pound. 22. 4 22.4 20. 6 





’ Average prices of milk delivered by dairies and sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the relative 
Proportion buted by each method. § Quarter pound. 


‘ Kevised to include only quotations for sales in units of 10 pounds each. 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


The 1.5-percent decline in the food cost index resulted from |owe; 
costs in 49 cities, a slight advance in one city, and no change in ano} hier. 
The decreases were largest in Atlanta, Philadelphia, and Birming!,am. 
Each of these cities reported a drop in meat costs which was cop. 
siderably greater than the average for all cities combined. In addition, 
cereal costs declined substantially in Atlanta and Birmingham. [) 
St. Paul, the rise in the price of fresh milk contributed materially to 
the slight advance in food costs for the city. 

Indexes of the retail cost of food by cities and regions are given ip 
table 3 for November and October 1937 and for November.of earlier 
years. 


TaBLEe 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities! 


November and October 1937 and November 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 






































1937 1936 1935 1933 1932 1929 
Region and city — 
Nov. 16 | Oct. 12 | Nov. 17 | Nov. 19 | Nov. 21 | Nov. 15 | Nov. 15 
Average: 51 cities combined___. 83. 6 84.9 82. 5 81.5 270.9 65.6 106.7 
New England_.__.............. 83.8 85.0 80. 1 80.3 71.1 66. 5 107.9 
ees & eae: 81.9 82.8 77.8 78.3 69. 9 65.8 106 
J, eee 88.9 90. 1 84.8 86. 5 74.2 70. 1 107 
Fall River__.._- seine whe 86.4 88.0 81.6 81.5 70. 5 64.0 106.3 
I hn icc 83. 5 84.5 81.9 82.3 71.8 65. 5 105.4 
Been SD .3.... ....canondel 87.9 89. 6 84.7 85.8 74. 2 69. 2 0, 4 
Portland, Maine___....___- 82.8 84.0 80.7 80.3 71.8 65.2 | 7.3 
RIP Ss a. 83.7 84.9 81.0 79. 6 70.3 65.4 | 
Middle Atlantic... .............. 84.9 86.1 82.8 82.7 72.3 67.9 107.0 
a le Eee 81.1 83.0 80. 5 80. 5 70.8 64.4 107. 
Newark....__- ee 88.3 89. 5 84.3 84.4 73. 5 71.9 | 106. 5 
. 2... See: 87.3 87.3 82.9 83.6 74.1 71.2 106.7 
Philadelphia............_-. 83.3 87.2 85.3 83.9 72.6 66. 8 108, 1 
.  “ &S ees 83. 5 83. 6 80. 2 80. 0 67.9 63.1 106.7 
OS Si eee 83.1 83. 8 82.6 80.0 69.7 62.8 106. 1 
ee ae ae 77.3 79. 7 79. 6 78.9 70. 6 63. 8 108. 5 
East North Central_..._.._.______ 83.6 85.0 82.9 80.8 69.8 63.3 107.6 
s ES Se eee: 85.0 86.5 84.7 80.8 69.9 67.8 109. 2 
NS SaaS 84.2 85. 6 85.3 84.7 72.5 62.9 112.3 
Cleveland..__.___- a 83.7 84.3 80. 3 79.1 68.9 61.1 103.9 
Columbus, Obio__..._____- 80.9 83. 3 83. 6 82. 6 70. 4 61.3 107.4 
1S: ie 82.4 83.7 81.4 80. 8 68. 6 57.5 105. 6 
Indianapolis. ............_. 81.8 83. 6 82.7 79.9 69.3 61.9 109.3 
SS SESS 86.9 88.5 85.3 82.5 72.4 66.7 108, i 
RRM aaa 81.5 83.8 83.2 81.3 71.3 63.0 107.9 
Springfield, Il)............. 80. 5 81.8 82.9 79.9 68. 0 61.2 106.3 
West North Central___......._.. 85.2 85.7 86.6 84.2 70. 5 64.6 107.7 
TTI HR 83. 4 85. 0 85. 7 82.7 69.7 66. 6 107 6 
Minneapolis. .............. 87.5 87.7 89.9 86.4 72.6 65. 6 109. ¢ 
ES 80. 2 80.8 83. 6 81.5 67.5 61.4 104. | 
ee Se ee eae 88.0 88. 2 87.4 85. 5 71.1 64.7 109. | 
Ff SS eee | 84.1 83. 4 85.3 83.4 71.6 63. 5 106. 4 


1 Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted t 
represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of popu: 
= = 

evised. 








TAB! 
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TapLe 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities—Con. 
November and October 1937 and November 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929—Continued 



































[1923-25 = 100} 
1937 1936 1935 1933 1932 1929 
Region and city 
Nov. 16 | Oct. 12 | Nov. 17 | Nov. 19 | Nov. 21 | Nov. 15 | Nov. 15 
Get MENMBRickcacctccoccccccs 81.8 83.4 82.4 81.7 70.0 64.1 105.2 
Py ESS: SESS Ces! 77.5 81.2 79. 2 78.7 65.7 59.8 104. 6 
, EES 86. 6 87.4 85.3 84. 6 73.0 66.5 105. 4 
Charleston. 8. C..........- 83.3 85. 6 83. 3 82.0 69. 6 64.0 106. 1 
po” Sa OTS ae 79.7 81.9 79.8 78.8 66. 1 61.0 100. 7 
es  cddiccomens 80.0 81.0 82.3 81.8 70.9 66. 6 112.0 
EE: TAS 76.4 77.9 81.1 78. 1 67.3 61.1 102. 6 
a a ee 82.3 84.2 82.7 81.5 69. 6 63.3 107. 5 
Washington, D. C...-...-- 85. 6 86.3 84.5 85.7 73.6 67.5 106. 1 
Rast South Central._............ 77.4 79.7 79.3 76.7 66.3 61.0 105.3 
DR b6scccedeasccns 72.8 76.0 75.7 71.8 63.7 59. 2 102. 5 
Pe a 87.1 88.0 87.3 87.0 70.3 63.3 110.7 
I is sk ments 79.3 80.9 81.1 78.8 69. 2 63. 2 106. 7 
eRe caked dbanoome 78.0 79.9 77.3 76.4 65. 4 62.0 103.0 
West South Central_............ 81.2 82.8 81.9 80.3 69. 2 62.3 104.3 
re 78. 8 81.0 80.0 79. 7 68.8 63.1 104.9 
leet binamee i 81.2 82.5 82.3 79. 1 67.3 58. 7 102. 4 
fae 79.2 80. 4 80.5 78. 1 66. 3 60.0 107.9 
Ny Rl eicncamicedeninn 84.8 86.2 84.1 84.5 72.9 66. 6 105. 1 
| Ee a 85.6 86.9 86. 8 83.7 269.7 64. 2 104.0 
Sa 2 Se ee ae a eee 80.1 82.5 81.4 78. 2 63.9 61.9 105. 5 
en a gl 88.0 89.2 89.9 86.3 71.2 66. 2 103. 6 
Galt Lane Olty.............- 82.8 84.1 82.9 81.1 168.7 61.5 104, 2 
Date, 3 aes isidionitkinn 80.9 82.1 81.0 79.3 271.8 66. 4 105. 0 
fe. 75.3 77.6 77.8 75.5 370.2 62.8 103, 1 
Portiona, Gee@............. 83. 4 85.0 83. 2 80.1 65.7 64.4 106, 1 
) Pee 86, 2 86. 2 83.8 83.0 175.9 71.5 107. 2 
a EE. oe or 83. 2 83. 9 82.5 80.9 70. 1 65. 4 104, 4 
1 Revised. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics collects prices in 11 cities that cannot 
be included in the food cost indexes, since no prices are available for 
the 1923-25 base period. These cities were selected from areas which 
were not adequately represented by the 51 cities in the current 
food cost indexes. 

Average prices for each of these cities for which data were available 
have been released since June 1935. Consumption weights have been 
provided for these cities, making it possible to measure changes in 
food costs from one period to another. Percentage changes in food 


costs between October and November 1937 are shown in table 4 for 
nine of the cities. 
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TaBLe 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities 
November 1937 Compared with October 1937 






































Percentage change Nov. 16, 1937, compared with Oct. 12, 19 
: , Oereals , Bever- 
Region and city ‘n ond Dairy — ages Fats . 
foods bakery | Meats | prod- | Eggs vege- and and 
prod- ucts tables | Choco- | oils t 
ucts late 
West North Central: 
Cedar Rapids.......___- —3.2|; —1.4 —3.9) +26) +23.9| —14.2) -—1.9/] +0 
I 0 —1.3 —4.7 +.6 | +19.7 +5.4 —1.6 —2. | 
. tee —.9)} —L1 —8.5 +.2} +3.4]) +68 —1.8 —3 il 
South Atlantic: 
Columbia, 8. C..._.___- —-16); —20/)] -—80 +.5| —8.4| +56 —.6 —.] r 
Winston-Salem. _-___- ond | Oa —1.5 —3.0 +.8 +3.0 —3.3 —.1 —l1.( A 
East South Central: 
(Se Sa —1.3 —.8 —3.6| +29] +27 —4.6 —3.0)} +1.2 +3} 
TT OA ES —4.0 —4.0 —3.8 —.5 +2.7 —9.5 —-.1 —4,2 49 
West South Central: 
i —1,7 —.6 —2.7 +.4 +.8 —4.3 —.3 —3.0 9 
Oklahoma City......... —3.4/ —14] —5.9 +.5| —2.9/] —8.2 —-.6) —1.2 { 
AA AAAAA! 


RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND IN CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE accompanying table brings together the index numbers of retail 
prices of food published by certain foreign countries and those of the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The base periods used in 
the original reports have been retained. Indexes are shown for each 
year from 1926 to 1932, inclusive, and for the months as indicated 
since March 1933. 

As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the 
indexes for the various countries differs widely. The indexes are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period 
for certain countries, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities 
and localities included on successive dates. 
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TanLeE 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries 
a we FS a Fan Austria | Belgium | Bulgaria | Canada | China ———. 
Bureau Ministry | General | Domin- | National | Central 
gs taal - a of Census ee of Labor | Direction| ion Bu- Tariff Bureau 
Computing agency - - Statistics and Sta- Sassen and Social] of Statis-| reau of |Commis-| of Sta- 
tistics Welfare tics Statistics sion tistics 
Number of localities. 51 30 Vienna 59 12 69 Shanghai| Prague 
Commodities in- 44 foods 
ehudlell... ccsiienediaies 84 foods ?| and gro- | 18 foods | 33 foods | 35 foods | 46 foods | 24 foods | 35 foods 
ceries 
ee ee 1923-25 oon, July 1914] 1921 1926 1926 1926 | July 1914 
ee ee DOES FP 108. 5 1, 027 116 | 4170.7 100.0 100.0 100. 0 800 
OE, .. cuties’. 104. 5 1, 004 119 | 2207.5 97.8 98. 0 106. 7 850 
ge Co: Se 103. 3 989 119 | 4207.4 102. 5 98. 6 92.1 842 
RR 2 SSSR & 104. 7 1, 047 122 | 2218.4 106. 4 101.0 98. 4 813 
SSS... ORE 2 99. 6 946 118 | 2208.6 86. 7 98. 6 118.8 782 
RS) CRS 82.0 830 108 | 2176.4 68. 0 77.3 107. 5 712 
OD. . . ccdeeitiiassode 68.3 800 110 | 2149.9 62.8 64.3 101.3 677 
1983 
ee ee 59.8 734 103 150. 4 63. 1 60. 4 92.3 649 
NE. TS 64.9 759 106 143. 4 60. 2 62. 2 84.1 676 
September-..........- 72.0 768 104 151.2 60.4 65.9 88.0 644 
ji a Te 69.7 769 104 153. 6 62.4 66. 6 79.8 634 
1984 
pS. ae Sco 72.7 774 101 141.1 62.7 72.9 75.0 623 
p RARE 73.3 777 102 134.0 60.7 67.6 75.4 653 
September..........- 77.0 791 101 146. 1 61.0 68. 8 106. 7 633 
DONE eek eokes- 74.8 794 100 144.0 62.1 69.3 90. 4 622 
1985 
eS. ee 79.8 795 98 130.8 60.7 69. 5 85.7 629 
pS T.. SS 81.7 805 103 141.4 60.0 69. 3 89. 5 679 
September........... 80.0 826 101 154.3 59. 1 70.9 89. 8 671 
TS @ tA 80. 2 827 103 159. 5 59. 6 72.4 86. 3 668 
November........... 80.9 820 103 162.7 60.6 73. 2 90.3 665 
DOCU oS cassncas 82.1 813 102 160. 1 61.1 73.7 88.9 670 
1986 
JOMNET ns mottemeirnciihe 81.2 812 102 161.4 60. 6 73.9 93.3 673 
ebruary............ 80. 9 815 101 161.7 61.3 72.9 98. 6 677 
) WE, TOSS 79. 2 807 99 158. 5 60. 5 73.4 102. 2 673 
Reeth. . nssiiess 79.3 815 98 155. 3 59.8 71.0 97.9 674 
RY 2 noche, 80. 0 816 99 151.1 59.8 71.3 97.6 677 
PUB... ncckcntdiwende 83.4 818 103 153. 3 60. 1 71.3 99.3 683 
PRY ...<ushpssilgminaiseteds 84.0 825 100 149.0 61.2 72.6 99. 8 675 
ee ee 84.0 839 101 155. 7 59.8 74.7 105. 7 672 
September........... 84.3 842 101 160. 2 60. 4 75.1 102. 3 667 
eee 82.8 844 101 164.7 61.9 74.4 102. 7 667 
November........... 82. 5 847 102 168. 5 63.1 75.0 103. 3 661 
December........... 82.9 854 101 169.0 63.5 75.3 106. 8 661 
1987 
JOUNET Tctiitednnene 84. 6 857 100 171.3 63. 5 75.2 111.3 664 
February............ 84.5 848 99 172. 6 63. 9 75. 6 111.0 670 
base ER: RONEN 85. 4 842 99 170. 5 63. 6 75.7 104. 9 665 
ARCS... scieasselies 85. 6 848 98 167.2 63. 6 76.3 103. 7 663 
RY .. conxdemueddte 86. 5 846 99 166. 4 63.9 76.6 104.3 666 
JOM0....ncksibecee unde 86.3 847 101 169. 7 65. 1 76.4 104. 0 683 
he CO SS SF 85.9 853 100 175. 7 66. 6 77.2 106. 0 679 
yi. ewes 85. 5 852 99 | | ae 79.1 128. 5 673 
September........... § RRs 99 UO eer 78.3 141.4 669 
October......5...... | Segoe 100 SED Foc. enceos- 78.9 126.9 660 


























‘(Nominal index.) Koruna devalued approximately 16 percent by law of Oct. 9, 1936. 
’ Based on 42 foods prior to Jan. 2, 1935 


by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


* Average computed 
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Tasie 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in Foreign Count? cs— TaB 
Continued 
—_ 
GE Siiccccnninncitens Estonia | Finland | France | Germany| Hungary; India Ireland —_ 
Depart- 
Bureau | Ministry —— Federal | Central | yapor | ment of | pic a 
Computing agency -- of Social Cost of Statistical] Office of Office | imdustry = 
stics} Affairs ; Bureau | Statistics and Com-|,,.“ °! 
Living merce | £conomy 
mH 
Number of localities_| Tallin 36 Paris 72 Budapest} Bombay 105 lan ™ 
Commodities  in- : 
| ees 52 foods | 14 foods | Foods | 37 foods | 12 foods | 17 foods | 29 foods | 18 foods ( 
October 
= January- * : Ja y 
Base=100-____......- 1913 1935 | June 1914 a 1913 | July 1914] July 1914 |June 1914 nee 
RE rae eee Bee Diditicdinamee 3529 144. 4 113.3 3152 179 54.7 1926. 
lice dniaaiasinnnpael | nna Ue 3 536 151.9 124.8 3151 170 58.7 1927 . 
SE ae ee _ _ ees 4 §39 152.3 127.7 3144 169 17,0 1928. 
SR De er: f 3 eee 3 584 154. 5 124.1 3146 169 542.8 1929. 
aS ee ry aero 3609;} 1 142.9 105. 1 3134 160 519, : 1930. 
See  ¢ aes 2611 | {| 127.6 96. 2 3102 147 451.9 1931. 
RE Brien DEES | a 2 3 548" 112.3 91.2 3102 141 431.0 1932. 
1983 
6 «| ee 542 109. 4 86. 1 98 4 130 416, Marc 
eae | = aews 532 113.7 84.4 95 4126 402.9 June. 
September... .......- | aes 530 114. 4 77.3 94 4129 401. 5 Septe 
December. .......... ee TE 548 117.8 74.3 88 4140 408.9 Dece 
1984 
Se . | eS 548 116. 5 75.7 84 4133 406. 8 Marc 
(5 SDI eee _) 3 aes 544 117.8 79.6 85 4129 383.3 June 
September. .....___- , =" 525 119.2 77.9 90 4134 377.8 Septe 
December........... OP tiéschoaode 516 119.1 75. 7 90 4143 | 90.5 Dece 
1985 
Seas 9 Sa 2 404 118.8 78. 2 89 4136 389.8 Mar 
Le he | ae 491 120. 6 79.8 92 4132 398 June 
September. -_.._.___- Te tdi <cands 466 120.9 85.0 O4 4140 403.9 Sept 
Sas dcapuneddn | NRE D> OrEREes 119.6 84.2 oa ai 415.5 Octo 
November....._____- — ) Sea Se ors = 119.9 83. 6 96 150 4\¢ Nove 
December..._.._.__- see RET 481 120.9 84.9 thee 422. | Dece 
1936 
Pree 84 | Sone 122.3 85.8 ) 428. § Janu 
Fobruery............ 86 | TFET 9 122.3 86. 7 93 145 25.7 Febr 
SD onivdinttitenenade 87 100 495 122. 2 87.3 it Detienineose 425 Mar 
ESE ASOT EG 4 87 | eae 122.4 88. 5 Pe itehacmeons 424. 6 Apri 
_ Sees & 87 | eee 122. 4 88. 2 92 141 431.5 May 
Pe bundle catsacddtta 90 97 514 122.8 86. 4 TT 431.8 June 
Seas See } Gas 124.0 85. 8 ae a 431.5 July. 
[ ees i eee ere 124, 2 87.5 93 145 427 0 Augi 
September. _......_- 91 99 525 122.0 88.0 bee aa 434.1 Sept 
SON s ncil diisienoode 92 | as 121.7 88. 1 | TP 448. Octo 
November........._. 90  § oe 121.3 86.7 96 155 448. 2 Nov 
ESE “ 92 101 562 121.0 88. 5 |, oT 450. 4 
1987 
January............- 97 98 8 aae----<- 121.4 93. 2 fe 454.0 Janu 
February............ 97 DO Beditincnca- 121.9 93.6 97 153 459.1 Febr 
Da ct Buibtiniowoctie 97 106 604 122.3 93.4 Peeled aerial 455.3 Mar 
/ eee = 95 ) oes 122.3 92.6 | ese 407.5 Apri 
RES ew ae 2 94 | oe 122.4 92.2 06, 152 459.6 By 
Paes oddntsdneminaie 96 104 629 122.9 92.3 i addetesees 464.9 June 
a ES & 96 | eee 124. 5 OF eS 2 tate 481.0 July 
PEE nclsdmsittoocnen of OES fs... 124. 0 O2.S b..5.-...2. 154 486.8 Aug 
September. -_.......- 95 TES Bh ttt.nccde 122.0 er GR > seers 502.6 Sept 
October. ...........- Fane ss ot Saree Seemann i oe 2 Aetea woe Octo 
3 Average computed}by Bureau of Labor Statistics. ; A 
‘ Index for preceding month. I 
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TaBLe 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in Foreign Countries— 


















































Continued 
en ee eee Nether- New y South Switzer- | United 
try... 
— lan Zealand | Norway| Poland | Africa | Sweden| “jong | Kingdom 
Census | Central Office of 
computing ageney..| OFgta | And Sta- | Bureau | Seatiey. | Census | sora" | “Tabor. | Ministry 
> p 0 Aador 
tistics Office tistics cal Office tistics Welfare Office 
Number of localities . —- of 31 Wertew 9 49 34 509 
Commodities in- 
a Eee Foods | 58 foods | 89 foods | 25 foods | 20 foods | 49 foods | 28 foods | 14 foods 
1926-30 1914 
Base=100...---ee00-- 1911-13 | {1G99)_ | July 1914] 1928 | (‘Oop | July 1914] June 1914 | July 1914 
ee 161.3 1, 026 198 88. 5 31,178 3158 160 164 
eee. Ud eA idee 162.9 983 175 102.0 | 41,185 3152 158 160 
cio: SN 166. 4 1, 004 168 100.0 | 21,169 3154 157 157 
en) th nddeows 162. 4 1,013 158 97.0} 31,153 3 150 156 154 
RSP oh RE 150. 2 974 152 83. 7 31,101 3140 152 145 
RG eo ec 135.7 845 139 73.9} 21,049 3129 141 131 
SO CaN 119. 2 775 134 64.9 3958 3 125 125 126 
1983 
Mest 5 iis 115. 5 712 130 60. 0 950 6 119 116 119 
| el eI 116. 5 723 130 59. 5 989 5 120 116 114 
September......---- 121.1 746 132 56. 0 987 § 123 117 122 
December........... 128.3 751 129 56. 5 1,050 6 120 117 126 
1984 
Maiti 125. 5 769 128 54.6 1, 038 120 115 120 
I gl aa 123. 2 77 132 61.2 1, 041 6 123 115 117 
September..........- 123. 6 771 135 51.4 1, 027 6 125 114 126 
December..........-. 122.3 792 134 48. 6 1,021 5 124 114 127 
1985 
ake oe 118.5 819 135 47.4 1, 024 5 126 112 122 
pe aR 117.6 835 138 49. 6 1, 039 6 129 113 120 
September........... 117.2 837 140 52. 2 © 9 Giese 116 125 
re Se 875 142 52.4 998 131 117 128 
i. ti‘é Ee SSD ESE PROG ARMS 873 142 52.0 BED Bocowssncee 118 131 
December........... 119. 2 855 142 48.7 i eR 118 131 
1986 
A ESR Ee eee 841 142 47.7 1, 016 132 118 131 
Ne aE . 830 143 46.9 a. 118 130 
March.............-- 117.0 827 144 46.9 i  yeRremis 118 129 
Pa 845 145 48. 4 1, 024 134 119 126 
| CEB Fe!) | aR reg ae 861 144 49.3 Seas 119 125 
| ER a 118. 5 869 145 48. 4 |, RE: 120 126 
= a 875 145 48. 6 1,011 134 120 129 
ee SRY RRR 878 142 48.0 WEES 120 129 
September_.......... 120. 9 899 143 48.3 2 4 lipipabielilée. 121 131 
i ROUSSE 123. 5 894 143 49.4 1, 002 132 123 132 
November..........-. 123. 6 901 144 49.6 ic 4 See 123 136 
i Sa 122.1 914 145 50. 3 AED Bid iol cael 123 136 
1987 
, SS 123. 5 910 148 52.5 1, 001 133 126 136 
February............ 122. 2 916 150 54.5 ct . wea 129 135 
|” eo 123.0 923 152 54.7 = § ae ent 129 135 
SOUR. .cicbbbebhisnce 125. 4 943 155 52.9 1, 022 137 129 135 
SR ee 125. 9 951 156 53.9 - | aie 129 136 
| ED) 129.3 945 157 54.7 EMD Reddeothocahd 131 136 
Ee ae ee 130. 1 954 161 53.8 1, 023 138 131 140 
pe Ri 130. 0 956 161 53. 2 i | 130 140 
September........... a Oe Bali, deal 5 ae 130 140 
October. ........ce-- RES OEE LES Sa 140 130 143 
PAY computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
‘ Index for folowing month. 





Wholesale Prices 





WHOLESALE PRICES IN NOVEMBER 1937 


WHOLESALE commodity prices, as measured by the index nuiijjey 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, declined for the fourth consec): jy. 
month. The all-commodity index for November followed a 2 3- 
percent drop in October and fell 2.5 percent. Price declines during 
the month were widespread, with all groups, with the exception of 
metals and metal products, sharing in the drop. 

The November decline placed the composite index of wholesale 
prices at 83.3 percent of the 1926 average. It shows a decline of 5.3 
percent since the April high of 88.0 and records the lowest level reac |ied 
since December 1936. 

The recession in prices began during the latter part of April of this 
year. The index continued steadily downward to July when a slicht 
reaction resulted in an increase of 0.8 percent. During August and 
September minor decreases were shown in the index. In October a 
sharp decrease of 2.3 percent was followed by the further steep decline 
of 2.5 percent in November. The accumulated drop from July to 
November was 5.2 percent. 

Of the 10 major commodity groups included in the Bureau’s general 
index, 9 showed declines during the month, ranging from 0.4 percent 
for fuel and lighting materials to 5.8 percent for farm products. The 
metals and metal products group increased 0.4 percent. Four of the 
groups—farm products, foods, textile products, and chemicals and 
drugs—showed a lower average than for November 1936. The 6 
remaining groups—hides and leather products, fuel and lighting 
materials, metals and metal products, building materials, house- 
furnishing goods, and miscellaneous commodities—were above the 
level of a year ago, with in¢reases ranging from 1.8 percent for fuel 
and lighting materials to 10.1 percent for metals and metal products. 

Average prices of raw materials reached the lowest point since June 
1936. The index for semimanufactured articles continued downward 
and reached a new low for 1937, but remained 1.5 percent above thie 
level for a year ago. Prices for finished products declined for thie 
second consecutive month following a steady rise for the first 9 
months of 1937. The decrease for November was 1.6 percent; and 
notwithstanding this drop the index for finished products was 5.0 
percent above November 1936. 
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Wholesale Prices 269 


Nonagricultural commodity prices, as reflected by the index for 
“A]]| commodities other than farm products” decreased 1.9 percent 
during the month. The group “All commodities other than farm 
products and foods” declined 0.9 percent. The level for prices of 
both nonagricultural commodities (which includes food) and indus- 
trial commodities (excluding food) was approximately 4 percent above 
last year. . 

A comparison of the November 1937 level of wholesale commodity 
prices with October 1937 and November 1936 is shown in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for November 1937 With 
































October 1937 and November 1936 
[1926 = 100] 
Change | 
f Change 
vo . Novem- | October | froma | Novem- 
Ppmmettty ep ber 1937 | 1937 | month | ber 1936 | ‘Tema 
| year ago 
ago po k 

All commodities. - - : : “ph * - 83.3 85.4 —2.5 Zz 82.4 +1.1 
Farm products. --..---- : es oly : ee 75.7 80.4 —5.8 85. 1 —11.0 
Deals. ..cckiineenteaaie eis = 83.1 85. 5 —2.8 83.9 —1.0 
Hides and leather products Cheng Poeced 101.4 106. 7 —5.0 97.0 +4.5 
Textile products. -_. -- : a re ee 71.2 73. 5 —3.1 73. 5 —3.1 
Fuel and lighting materials hy A 78. 2 78. 5 —.4 76.8 +1.8 
Metals and metal products. _-__- Secure 96.8 96. 4 +.4 7.9 +10. 1 
Building materials... ---- oe Sei me 93. 7 95. 4 —1.8 87.7 +6. 8 
Chemicals SaaS SSeS... 5 BS AIS 80. 2 81.2 —1.2 82. 5 —2.8 
Housefurnishing —: OF ter sg EE 90. 4 91.0 —.7 82.3 +9.8 
Miscellaneous. . ..--- ‘ aie Tare 75. 4 76. 2 —1.0 73.4 +2.7 
Raw materials___- otudek nn saeetess 77.2 80.7 —4.3 83.1 —7.1 
Semimanufactured articles....................--- — 79. 8 82.5 —3.3 78. 6 +1.5 
Finished products_ ‘ abies ae 86.7 88. 1 —1.6 82.6 +5. 0 
All commodities other than farm products. OSS Te 84.8 86.4 —1.9 | 81.7 +3.8 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. 84.3 85. 1 —.9 | 81.0 +41 





Wholesale Price Level in November 


The November composite index of wholesale prices was 83.3 percent 
of the 1926 average and represented the low point reached during the 
year. Compared with the high point of 88.0 in April, the current 
index was down 5.3 percent. It was 1.1 percent above the level for 
November 1936. The combined decrease for October and November 
was 4.7 percent. 

During the month of November the farm products group led in 
price declines which amounted to 5.8 percent. Hides and leather 
products fell 5.0 percent; textile products, 3.1 percent; foods, 2.8 
percent; building materials, 1.8 percent; chemicals and drugs, 1.2 
percent; miscellaneous commodities, 1.0 percent; housefurnishing 
goods, 0.7 percent; and fuel and lighting materials, 0.4 percent. 
Contrasted with these declines metals and metal products advanced 
0.4 percent. 

The number of price changes within each of the 10 major commodity 
groups which influenced the movement of the all-commodity index 
during November are shown in table 2. 
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TaBLE 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price From October to November ]( +7 
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The sharp decline in prices for agricultural commodities was largely 
responsible for the drop of 4.3 percent in the index for the raw materials 
group. ‘The level for the group was 7.1 percent below that of a year 
ago. Average prices for semimanufactured articles recorded ay 
additional decline of 3.3 percent during November, but were 1.5 
percent above November 1936, The index for the finished products 
group decreased 1.6 percent during the month, but still remained 5 
percent above the November 1936 average. 

According to the index for “All commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts,” nonagricultural commodity prices fell 1.9 percent. The index 
for the group (84.8) was 3.8 percent higher than for the corresponding 
month of 1936. 

During the month the index for industrial commodity prices, as 
measured by the group for “All commodities other than farm products 
and foods,’”’ was 0.9 percent lower than in October. The November 
1937 level (84.3) was 4.1 percent higher than a year ago. 

The decrease of 5.8 percent in the average prices for farm products 
was largely the result of a 10.1-percent drop in grains and a 12.5-per- 
cent decline for livestock and poultry. The large subgroup of ‘Other 
farm products” recorded an increase of 0.9 percent. Important farm 
products showing declines of 3 or more percent during the month 
were corn, wheat, calves, cows, steers, hogs, sheep, live poultry, cotton, 
oranges, hops, seeds, dried beans, and wool. Contrasted with these 
price declines were increases in average prices for eggs, lemons, 
fresh milk, and white and sweet potatoes. The November farm 
products index (75.7) was 11.0 percent under that for November 1936, 
and was the lowest level reached since December 1934. 

In the foods group, cereal products declined 3.7 percent; fruits and 
vegetables, 1.1 percent; and meats, 8.5 percent during the month. 
At the same time, dairy products advanced 4.1 percent and the sub- 
group of “Other foods” increased 0.3 percent. Lower prices were 
quoted for rye and wheat flour, grits, corn meal, dried apples, prunes, 
raisins, fresh beef, fresh and cured pork, veal, cocoa beans and 
powdered cocoa, coffee, copra, glucose, lard, black pepper, corn starch, 
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edible tallow, and vegetable oils. Individual food items for which 
higher prices were reported were butter, rice, bananas, canned corn 
and string beans, lamb and mutton. The November 1937 index for 
the {ood group (83.1) was only 1.0 percent below the level of November 
1936. The current level was the lowest reached during the past 12 
months. 

Continued drastic declines in average prices of hides, skins, and 
leather and lesser decreases for shoes and other leather products 
including luggage accounted for the 5.0 percent drop in the index for 
hides and leather products. Hides and skins averaged 19.2 percent 
lower in price and leather prices generally dropped 4.6 percent. 
Average prices for shoes were 0.7 percent lower and other leather 
products were down 0.2 percent. The index for hides and skins 
decreased 22.5 percent during the previous 3 months and was the 
lowest reached since September 1936. 

The index for the textile products group dropped 3.1 percent. 
Further drastic reductions in average prices for cotton textiles, silk 
and rayon, and woolen and worsted materials were largely responsible 
for the drop. Clothing prices on the average and also knit goods were 
2.4 percent lower, while other textile products, which include cordage 
and fabrics, remained firm. Individual textile items showing marked 
price declines were men’s four-piece suits, work pants, denims, drill- 
ings, cotton flannel, print cloth, sheeting, shirting, ticking, cotton 
yarns, women’s silk hoisery, women’s dress goods, suitings, trousering, 
worsted yarns, and cotton rope. The current textile products index 
(71.2) was the lowest reached since September 1936, and was 3.1 per- 
cent below the level of 12 months ago. 

Average prices for fuel and lighting materials showed the second 
monthly drop since March of this year. The decrease of 0.4 percent 
was largely caused by the 1.8-percent decline in prices for petroleum 
products. Lower average refinery prices for gasoline, both regular 
and natural, primarily resulted in the decline for the subgroup of 
petroleum products. Prices for kerosene in the New York market 
averaged higher. The subgroups of bituminous coal and gas also 
declined. Average prices for coke were fractionally higher while 
electricity and anthracite were considerably higher during the month. 

Higher prices for agricultural implements and motor vehicles more 
than counterbalanced continued weakness in prices for iron and 
steel items, nonferrous metals, and plumbing and heating, and 
caused the index for the metals and metal products group to advance 
0.4 percent. The current index for agricultural implements (95.9) 
was the highest reached since February 1930, when the index was 
97.3 percent of the 1926 average. Contrasted to this was the lower 


level reached for nonferrous metals (78.5), which dropped 15.2 
34189—33——18 
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percent since September. Slightly higher average prices \. or, 
reported for both passenger cars and motortrucks. Individual i; y¢ 
showing lower prices during the month were butts, scrap steel, 91). 
mony, babbitt, electrolytic copper, pig lead, lead pipe, copper sy, 
brass products, pig tin, pig zinc, and heating boilers. 


Taste 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Comm: 






































nl iLles 
[1926 = 100] 
Nov.| Oct. | Nov. | Nov.| Nov. | Nov. Nov.| No, 
Group and subgroup 1937 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1983 | 1932 | 193 
CN EE RIEL CS Siege ee .| 83.3 | 85.4 | 82.4 | 80.6 | 76.5 | 71.1 | 63.9 | 70 
CN Ea ee ee .| 75.7 | 80.4 | 85.1 | 77.5 | 70.8 | 56.6 | 46.7 | 58. ; ; 
SE Sécccncecnnns-sses] OS | Tee Ohne eS 170.8 1 GD 1 61.8 138.2 | 51.: 10) 
Livestock and poultry. ___ ~-+--------------| 96.2 | 98.5 | 79.7 | 83.1 | 54.0 | 41.2 | 41.9 | 55. 7 
Other farm products........................| 70.7 | 70.1 | 82.9 | 73.5 | 75.8 | 64.3 | 53.9] 63.1 0 454 
OE ses FY ee CE SRE SRR CU ere 
Dairy products. ............................| 89.2 | 85.7 | 88.2 | 81.1] 78.6 | 67.2] 62.3) 80.7 o-> 
a ll wenn kiginpmen atin 81.5 | 84.6 | 85.9 | 97.2 | 91.0 | 85.8 | 62.7 | 73.) 
Fruits and vegetables.......................] 61.5 | 62.2 | 74.8 | 63.2 | 65.3 | 61.7 | 52.41/65.) 0 66 
SEE EE a 98.3 |107.4 | 85.2 | 94.3 | 68.4 | 48.2 | 53.7 | 67 { 
Other foods_-_-__.-_-.- .| 73.6 | 73.4 | 81.4 | 80.8 | 74.0 | 66.4 | 67.7 | 68.( QF 
Hides and leather products... _...---..-.- 101. 4 106.7 | 97.0 | 95.0 | 84.2 | 88.2] 71.4) 81.6) yy 
Shoes...................------------.-.-.--.}106.9 |107.6 | 99.3 | 99.6 | 97.3 | 99.0 | 84.2 | 92 0” 
Hides and skins_- nd ovencacantoensccengh ME MEd, Te ae ee td Lk tae | 40. ’ 
Leather........-...- ~ ea eeenene-e---+--] 92.7 | 97.2 | 88.4 | 88.1 | 70.8 | 79.3 | 61.9 | 78.5 | 439 
Other leather products. ae TE EE 103. 1 |103.3 | 95.9 | 86.3 | 85.7 | 87.9} 81.9 101. | 48 
yoy) REGECSRERE: 059 Oe er, meee | 71.2 | 73.5 | 73.5 | 73.4 | 69.7 | 76.8 | 53.9 | 62.2 { 
Sg AR a aE ae ae" 87.3 | 89.4 | 81.5 | 80.7 | 78.4 | 88.0] 62.2) 72 
Cotton goods... ...........----- aennenossecen 70.5 | 73.1 | 85.5 | 85.8 | 84.4 | 86.0) 53.6 | 58.1) 77 
nitnnad ts deaiitninenenthatimonoamil 64.2 | 65.8 | 61.2 | 63.2 | 61.0 | 72.5] 51.0] 59.1 2 8 
Pe III 6 sa edadcccbseeans sliahe « pina 30.1 | 30.6 | 33.4 | 35.0 | 25.8 | 30.41 29.5) 41.5) 46 
Woolen and worsted goods__........-..--.-. 85.1 | 90.1 | 84.3 | 80.7 | 74.1 | 84.41] 55.3 | 64.2) 747 
Other textile products. _._...........-...... 69.0 | 69.0 | 66.5 | 68.5 | 68.5 | 75.8 | 67.1 | 72 78.0 
Fuel and lighting materials. ...__.........._._.. 78.2 | 78.5 | 76.8 | 74.5 | 74.4] 73.5] 71.4 | 6: 75 
ia caidebhodd i dkenhsstinclvtisbices 79.8 | 78.8 | 82.4 | 83.0 | 82.1] 81.8] 88.8 | 94 RY f 
a cat saeaatvtihinn cc campeon Silke 99.2 | 99.3 | 97.2 | 98.5 | 96.4 | 90.7 | 80.4 | 83 89. 
RE) EO Ss RR ay Tess oe 105. 4 }105.3 | 97.8 | 88.9 | 85.6 | 83.2] 75.6 | 81.4 3.9 
a speed ER PE LE Ea f 81.0 | 82.7 | 86.2 | 94.0] 93.8 [103.1 |103. 4 2 
hn clintid dda diddde~atiecwdboapiekisenke ') | 83.6 | 81.9 | 86.6 | 92.4 | 94.6 100.0 100.1 | 97.9 
- nnn aiaichnauauentiy tel 60.6 | 61.7 | 58.1 | 52.5) 50.5 | 51.6 | 48.2) 42 
Metals and metal products. ---.__..........-...- 96.8 | 96.4 | 87.9 | 86.9 | 86.2 | 82.71 79.6 | 82.6 x75 
Agricultural implements---__..............-- 95.9 | 94.2 | 92.9 | 04.6 | 91.9 | 83.7 | 84.6 | &5.: 4 
Iron and steel__..........--- bpd bitasebilsd 99.3 | 99.7 | 88.9 | 87.0 | 86.0 | 81.5] 79.4] 81.5) 5 
Motor vehicles... ........................-]102.5 | 97.8 | 92.0 | 93.8 | 94.7 | 90.9 | 92.7] 95.2) 
Nonferrous metais.....................-...- 78.5 | 85.5 | 75.4 | 71.3 | 67.7 | 68.0] 49.1 | 54.7) 70. 
Plumbing and heating_.............._...--- 79.6 | 80.6 | 76.7 | 71.1 | 68.8 | 73.7 | 67.5] 81.4) 3 
Po RET TS Re eereres sere te! 93.7 } 95.4 | 87.7 | 85.8 | 85.0 | 84.9 | 70.7} 76.2) 8:5 
Brick and tile.............................-.] 92.9 | 93.4 | 88.8 | 88.3 | 91.2 | 84.7] 75.4] 81.4 894 
DI cd bddasnnphiabicigtttadeshiberadahed 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 | 93.9 | 91.2) 79.0] 74.6) 911 
nn Dennett blinntbieinmcenciadncad 94.8 | 97.3 | 86.6 | 81.8 | 81.2] 86.5 | 56.6) 65.9) * 
Paint and paint materials................-.- 81.5 | 84.2 | 80.5 | 80.3 | 79.8 | 76.3 | 68.5) 77.5) s4. 
Plumbing and heating_.................-- -| 79.6 | 80.6 | 76.7 | 71.1) 68.8 | 73.7 | 67.5 | 81.4 »3 
BET ITE re eee bee 114.9 }114.9 | 97.1 | 92.0 | 92.0 | 86.8 | 81.7) &1.7) + 
Other building materials..................-- 98.7 |100.2 | 90.9 | 90.6 | 89.4 | 88.4) 80.1) 81.9) sy 
ea eS ee ee eee es Se 80 2 | 81.2 | 82.5 | 81.2] 76.9 | 73.4] 72.4] 76.1 | %6.0 
RE EE rl a 84.2 | 85.3 | 89.2 | 88.4 | 80.9 | 79.2] 79.71 80.6) 9% 
D and pharmaceuticaljs................. 76.8 | 78.3 | 77.9 | 74.7 | 73.5 | 58.4 | 55.0] 61.3) 66.9 
- RRS: 71.9 | 72.5 | 68.0 | 67.5 | 64.6 | 67.8 | 63.5 70.1) 82 
EES ee an sae 74. 5 | 74.9 | 69.6 | 67.6 | 73.5 | 68.5 | 65.6] 77.7) 9» 
Housefurnishing goods.....................-.--- 90.4 | 91.0 | 82.3 | 81.0 | 81.3 | 81.0 | 73.7) 80.9) 9» 
ILS Wocdidedneds<adéddscdéabbocda 94.8 | 04.9 | 85.7 | 84.7 | 84.3 | 82.8 | 74.7 | 79.7) s¥.9 
EE AR LA gS am 86.0 | 87.1 | 78.8 | 77.1 | 78.4 | 79.4} 72.7 | 82.3) 93.2 
as dnt ah dihae alates lakh <cettins « aiiliedhesty 75.4 | 76.2 | 73.4 | 67.4 | 70.6 | 65.5 | 63.7 | 68.7 ! 
Automobile tires and tubes...............-. 57.4 | 56.4 | 50.1 | 45.0 | 47.5 | 43.2 | 44.6 | 46.0 |) 50.2 
en im andidine bbl ulendasdlaildea 83.3 | 83.6 [126.0 | 69.1 1108.2 | 63.5 | 40.8 | 59.8 | 83.0 
LOLI EE EDEL 90.4 | 92.4 | 81.5 | 79.4 | 82.1 | 82.5] 73.4] 80.8 | s4¢ 
OE SCG: SS eee 30.6 | 33.6 | 37.1 | 27.1 | 26.6] 17.5] 7.2] 9.6 8. 
Other miscellaneous... -....................- 83.5 | 84.6 | 81.7 | 80.2 | 80.8 | 78.4 | 81.5 | 86.7 
RT Ge ddekbbbbaddsccccdasisdedenntidcd 77.2 | 80.7 | 83.1 | 77.2) 72.2) 62.4] 54.2) 62.0 i> 
Semimanufactured articles...................... 79.8 | 82.5 | 78.6 | 76.2} 71.1 | 71.4] 58.9 [64.9 7A) 
ES ES ey eh eee 86.7 | 88.1 | 82.6 | 82.7 | 70.3 | 75.2 | 69.3) 74.8) “4! 
All commodities other than farm products. --.._. 84.8 | 86.4 | 81.7 | 81.1 | 77.7 | 74.2 | 67.5 | 72.6) SL 
All other farm products and | 
RMA ie RET Te EE PS 84.3 | 85.1 | 81.0 | 78.8 | 78.0 | 77.2 | 69.8 | 73.5) 811 





1 Data not yet available. 
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The index for the building materials group declined 1.8 percent 
during the month. This decrease was caused by lower average 
prices for lumber, paint materials, and other building materials 
including rosin and prepared roofing. Structural steel and cement 
prices remained firm. Among more important individual items 
showing price decreases were front brick, yellow pine lath, Douglas 
fr and gum lumber, yellow pine flooring, carbon black, red lead, 
litharge, chinawood and linseed oils, prepared roofing, and rosin. 
The current index for building materials (93.7) was the lowest reached 
since February 1937, but was 6.8 percent above a year ago. In the 
decline for the chemicals and drugs group each subgroup shared. 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals dropped 1.9 percent, chemicals were 1.3 
percent lower, fertilizer materials decreased 0.8 percent, and mixed 
fertilizers eased off 0.5 percent. 

Both housefurnishings and furniture shared in the 0.7-percent 
drop in the index for the housefurnishing goods group. The decline 
placed the index for the group at 90.4 percent of the 1926 average. 

Average wholesale prices for automobile tires and tubes increased 
1.8 percent during November. Cattle feed prices declined 0.4 percent. 
Average prices for crude rubber dropped 8.9 percent and prices for 
paper and pulp fell 2.2 percent. The index for ‘Other miscellaneous”’ 
commodities decreased 1.3 percent because of lower prices for caskets, 
cylinder oils, laundry starch, and soap powder and chips. 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
October and November 1937 and for November for each of the past 
7 years are shown in table 3. 


Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to November 1937 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1936, inclusive, and by months from January 1936 to 
November 1937, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 
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TaBLe 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 
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[1926 = 100] 
Hides Fue) |Metals) ping. House 
and and and in fur- 
Year and month leather metal 8 nish- 
light- mate- 
prod- ing prod- rials ing 
ucts ucts goods 
By years 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |*100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Dt denddicticcank 99.4 96.7 | 107.7 95. 6 88.3 96.3 94.7 96.8 97.5 
es 105. 9 01.0 | 121.4 95. 5 84.3 97.0 94.1 95. 6 95. 1 
es ES By 104.9 99.9 | 109.1 90. 4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94. 2 94.3 
| SS ee - 88.3 90.5 | 100.0 80.3 78.5 92. 1 89.9 89.1 92.7 
ee 64.8 74.6 86. 1 66. 3 67.5 84.5 79. 2 79.3 84.9 
REBEL Pee 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.5 75.1 
ies maha cic nihil 51.4 60. 5 80.9 64.8 66.3 79.8 77.0 72.6 75.8 
Bd dnb a ceknos 65.3 70. 5 86. 6 72.9 73.3 86.9 86.2 75.9 81.5 
5 Ua 78.8 83. 7 89. 6 70.9 73. 5 86. 4 85.3 80. 5 80. 6 
Pe dcnshbibeosen 80.9 82.1 95. 4 71.5 76. 2 87.0 86.7 80. 4 81.7 
By months 
1936: 
January ....-- 78.2 83.5 97.1 71.7 75.1 86.7 85.7 80. 5 81.4 
February-.-_- 79.5 | 83.2] 96.1 7L.0 76.1 86. 7 85.5 | 80.1 81.5 
March.--._- 76. 5 80. 1 94.9 70.8 76.2 86. 6 85.3 79.3 81.4 
ar 76.9 80. 2 94. 6 70, 2 76.4 86. 6 85. 7 78.5 81.5 
Je Ree 75. 2 78.0 94.0 69.8 76.0 86.3 85.8 77.7 81.5 
Pi ctnancackel . an 79.9 93.8 69.7 76. 1 86. 2 85.8 78.0 81.4 
Ie 81.3 81.4 93. 4 70. 5 76. 2 86. 9 86. 7 79.4 81.2 
August_-_----- 83.8 83. 1 93. 6 70.9°} 76.3 87.1 86.9 79.8 81.4 
September_...| 84.0 83.3 94. 6 70.9 76. 1 86. 8 87.1 81.7 81.7 
October _ - .__- 84.0 82.6 95. 6 71.6 76.8 86.9 87.3 82.2 82.0 
November....| 85.1 83.9 97.0 73. 5 76. 8 87.9 87.7 82. 5 82.3 
— .--| 88.5 85. 5 99. 7 76.3 76. 5 89. 6 89. 5 85.3 83. 2 
1937: 
January ....-.- 91.3 87.1 | 101.7 77.5 76. 6 90. 9 91.3 87.7 86. 5 
February --..-_- 91.4 87.0 | 102.7 77.5 76.8 91.7 93.3 87.8 87.9 
March....._-.- 94.1 87.5 | 104.2 78.3 76. 2 96. 0 95.9 87.5 88. 4 
pO es 92. 2 85.5 | 106.3 79. 5 76.8 96. 5 96. 7 86.9 89. 0 
Pl dbenn sss 89.8 84.2 | 106.7 78. 7 77.2 95.8 97.2 84.5 89.3 
a 88. 5 84.7 | 106.4 78. 2 77.5 95.9 96.9 83. 6 89. 5 
RT 89.3 86.2 | 106.7 78.3 78.1 96. 1 96. 7 83.9 89.5 
pa 86. 4 86.7 | 108.1 77.1 78.4 97.0 96.3 82.2 91.1 5 
September..-_| 85.9 88.0 | 107.6 75.3 78.7 97.1 96. 2 81.4 91.1 4 
October -.._-.- 80. 4 85.5 | 106.7 73. 5 78. 5 06. 4 95. 4 81.2); 91.0 4 
November....; 75.7 | 83.1] 101.4] 71.2| 78.2| 96.81] 93.7) 80.2] 90.4 3 
~ The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 5 for the following 


materials, semimanufactured articles, 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and com- 
modities other than farm products and foods. 
ties included under the classifications ‘‘Raw materials,” ‘“Semimanu- 
factured articles,” and “Finished products” was given in the October 


The list of commodi- 
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TasLe 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


A sharp downward tendency was registered in wholesale commodity 
prices throughout the 4 weeks of November. The cumulative decline 
in the all-commodity index from the last week of October to the last 
week of November was 2.4 percent. 

Hides and leather products and farm products led the price recession 
with decreases during the 4-week period of 5.8 and 5.7 percent, 
respectively. Textile product prices dropped 3.6 percent from 
October 30 to November 27, and foods fell 2.7 percent during the 
same period. Price changes from week to week in the fuel and lighting 
materials, building materials, chemicals and drugs, housefurnishing 
goods, and miscellaneous commodity groups were comparatively slight 
and had little effect on the all-commodity index. However, all of these 
groups, except metals and metal products, averaged lower. An 
increase in motor vehicle prices toward mid-November caused the 
metals and metal products group index to show a net gain of 0.8 per- 
cent between October 30 and November 27. 

Weekly price variations in the major commodity groups during 
November are shown by the index numbers in table 6. The percent- 
age changes from week to week are given in table 7. 
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TABLE 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, | 









































tober 
and November 1937 
[1926= 100] 

Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov.} Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oc: o,, 

Commodity group 27, 20, 13, 6, 30, 23, 16, | 9 9 

1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 19387 | 1937 | 1987 | 193) 937 
All commodities - -....__-- " .--| 82.0 | 82.9 | 83.2 | 83.8 | 84.0 | 84.9 | 85.2 | 8% 86 Gy 
Farm products.........-.....-....----------| 734 | 75.9 | 77.8 | 77.7 | 77.8 | 80.7 | 80.3 | 827 s54 
RE ESA TIRE | TTR tw 81.5 | 83.2 | 83.6 | 84.3 | 83.8 | 85.0) 85.4) 86.9 wy 
Hides and leather products. - ---.-------}100.2 |101.8 [103.0 [104.2 |106.4 |106.9 |107.7 | 10x 108 9 
pS OS SEE, SE a ae 70.0 | 70.5 | 71.0 | 71.6 | 72.6 | 72.8 | 72.8 | 73 Tr 
Fuel and lighting materials__._.____.-......_- 78.6 | 78.6 | 79.0 | 78.9 | 789! 79.1) 79.2) 79.5 794 
Metals and metal products---_-_............. 96.1 | 96.6 | 94.6 | 95.1 | 95.3 | 95.6 | 95.9 | 95 95.8 
nn detiannasconsatoncanmeninen 93.7 | 93.8 | 94.0 | 94.4 | 95.0 | 95.4 | 95.9 | 95 96, 
Chemicals and drugs..........................| 79.6 | 79.8 | 80.0 | 80.1 | 80.6 | 80.6 | 80.9 | x) 81.0 
Housefurnishing goods... ..-................... 92.1 | 92.1 | 92.1 | 92.2 | 926 | 92.7 | 92.7 | 92 
Miscellaneous....................-............| 75.0 | 75.4 | 75.0 | 75.5 | 75.7 | 76.0 | 76.3 | 7 76.8 
I eae i ek al 75.4 | 77.0 | 78.2 | 78.6 | 78.7 | 80.5 | 80.5 | 82 83.9 
ee er me et EE A Sorte Bi 78.9 | 79.7 | 80.0 | 81.1 | 81.5 | 81.9 | 82.5 | 83.4 a9 
ilies i AS IS a STE la 86.1 | 866 | 86.5 | 87.0 | 87.3 | 87.9 | 88.2 | 88.7 RB 
All aabawess other than farm products_._.| 84.0 | 84.5 | 84.5 | 85.1 | 85.4 | 85.9 | 86.2 | 86.8 987 

All commodities other than farm products and 

DL iileitendissch.ts.nodtiedstectabduscatestems 83.9 | 84.2 | 84.0 | 84.3 | 84.7 | 85.0 | 85.2 | 85 R5.f 





TaBLe 7.—Weekly Changes (Percent) During November 1937, by Groups of Commodities 

















Percentage change from — 

Commodity group Oct. 30 | Nov. 20| Nov. 13| Nov.6 (et. 30 

to to to to to 

Nov. 27 | Nov. 27 | Nov. 20} Nov. 13 Nov. 6 

All commodities._..........___- a a eos ~ Sadan —2.4 —1.1 —0.4 —0.7 0.2 
TAR ARIE PG OS GS as A ee RE SEAS —5.7 —3.3 ae) +.1 
Foods... Te Ye Pee —2.7 —2.0 —.5 —.8 
Hides and leather products. din littendaaie Res ee ee —5.8 —L.6 —1,.2 —1.2 
pontie geotee eel, dune pin dinae chug veckeeiane ated —3.6 —.7 —.7 —.8 

Fuel an lighting materials Sotcccrcdaashebetbetinnebeseke -—.4 0 —.5 +.1 | 0) 
Metals and metal products.....___._.._.......-..---.--.- +.8 —.5 +2.1 —.5 
CS ENE ET SS SIE Cage vO —1.4 —.1 —.2 —.4 

NCR SS ar RO A a —1.2 —.3 —.3 —.1 
Housefurnis RE ae a Ce eee —.5 0 0 —.1 
iscellaneous. . _----.--- —.9 —.5 +.5 —.7 | 
en Oe OTE si cewewebdat~<etou ae —4,2 —2.1 —1.5 —.5 
Semimanufactured articles................................| —3.2 —10 —.4 —1.4 
ae as oo csocccsudca —14 —.6 +.1 —.6 
Ail comumiatitien ether than bam | a a —1.6 —.6 0 —.7 
All commodities other than farta produsts and foods__.._- —.9 —.4 +.2 --.4 

















Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of 
Individual Commodities 


The table showing average wholesale prices and index numbers o! 
individual commodities formerly appearing monthly in the Wholesale 
Prices pamphlet is now published semiannually in the June and Decem- 
ber issues. The June 1937 issue showed the data for the year 1936 
and for the first 6 months of 1937. The monthly figures will be fur- 
nished currently upon request. 
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Revised Method of Calculation of the Wholesale Price Index 


As a part of the program looking toward an expansion and better- 
ment of its wholesale price data, the Bureau has simplified and im- 
proved the method of calculation of its wholesale price index. This 
change consisted in a shift from a chain index to a fixed-base index 
and has had no immediate effect on the level or movement of the 
index. 

\ discussion of the differences between the methods used prior to 
and after January 1937 and a description of the recently adopted 
method are contained in a reprint (Serial No. R. 666) entitled, ‘“Re- 
vised Method of Calculation of the Wholesale Price Index of the 


United States Bureau of Labor Statistics,’ which is available upon 
request. 








Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
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DECEMBER 1937 
Agriculture 


American farm tenancy problems. By Robert F. Martin. (In Conference Board 
Bulletin, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, Novem. 
ber 30, 1937, pp. 121-126; charts.) 

Shows the percent of tenancy, by geographic divisions, by age groups, and by 

color of operator, at varying periods from 1880 to 1935. , 


Farm tenancy. (In Law and Contemporary Problems, Duke University Schoo! 
of Law, Durham, N. C., October 1937, pp. 423-575.) 
A collection of papers covering various phases of the land tenancy problem, 
with special emphasis upon the legal and administrative aspects of some of the 
experiments which are being tried or have been projected. 


Research memorandum on rural life in the depression. By Dwight Sanderson, 
Prepared under the direction of the Committee on Studies in Social Aspects 
of the Depression. New York, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
say" 1937. 169 pp. (Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression; Bulletin 

Discusses changes in the rural population, its composition and movement; social 
corollaries of agricultural readjustment problems; status and stratification of 
farmers; rural youth; rural institutions; rural services; the future of agriculture: 
and effects of the depression on distinctive rural attitudes and rural culture. The 
author also outlines studies that he considers would be worth while. 


The income and living conditions of the agrarian population in Japan. By Shiro 
Kawada. (In Journal of Osaka University of Commerce, Osaka, Japan, 
December 1936, pp. 1-27.) 


Apprenticeship 


Apprentissage et chémage: Compte rendu des travaux de la troisitme conférence 
patronale, de l’apprentissage, Paris 6 et 7 Mai 1986. Paris, Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey, 1936. 190 pp. 

Proceedings of the third conference on apprenticeship held by the Confédération 

Générale de la Production Frangaise, the principal employers’ federation in 


France. 
Child Labor 


“Children preferred”: A study of child labor in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, Depart- 
ag of Labor’and Industry, Bureau"of Women and Children, 1937. 27 pp., 
Tus, 

Contains a general review of child-labor regulations and conditions in Pennsy!- 
vania, case records’of accidents to minorsfillegally employed, and a brief chrono- 
logical digest of the principal legislative acts regulating child labor in the United 
States, beginning with colonial laws. This digest includes the text of the pending 
child-labor amendment to the Constitution and a chronological record ot its 
ratifications. 


Child labor and the Nation’s health. By 8. Adolphus Knopf, M. D. Boston, 
Christopher Publishing House, 1937. 32 pp., illus. 
In a foreword to this essay, Dr. Knopf refers to the facts it develops to 
support his plea for the creation of a Federal Department of Health, under 4 
secretary with Cabinet status. 


Selected bibliography on child labor and related problems. Washington, U. 5. 
Children’s Bureau, May 1937. 3 pp.; mimeographed. 
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Consumer Problems 




































Consumer problems and consumer cooperation in United States—a selected list of 
references. Detroit, Detroit Public Library, Department of Social Sciences, 
August 1937. 25 pp., mimeographed. 


Financing the consumer: Report of a conference on consumer financing held at 
University of Chicago, May 20, 21, 1937. Chicago, University of Chicago, 
School of Business, 1937. 114 pp. 

Includes papers on consumer credit and family budgeting, installment 
(“budget”) buying, budgeting of medical services, and cooperative medical 
service. 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperation in Cleveland. By Ernestine Wilke. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 20 pp. (Serial No. R. 624, reprint from 
September 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Comparison of provisions in State consumers’ cooperative statutes, as of January 1, 
1937. ashington, U. 8. Consumers’ Project, 1937. 

Summarization, in tabular form, of material contained in a bulletin issued by 

the Consumers’ Project, which gave the texts of the various laws. 


Cooperative education for Utah. Salt Lake City, State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1937. 22 pp.; mimeographed. 

Material on consumers’ cooperatives—theory and case studies—intended for 

use in the W. P. A. adult-education program in Utah. 


Cooperative ideals and problems. By Anders Orne; translated from the Swedish 
by J. Downie. Manchester, England, Cooperative Union, Ltd., Holyoake 
House, 1937. 157 pp. 

Features of especial interest in this book are the discussions concerning classi- 
fication of cooperative associations, questions of practical application of the 
cooperative principles, cooperation and the state, and cooperation and labor. 


Fourteenth annual report on condition of credit unions, as at close of business on 
December 31, 19386. Madison, Wis., State Banking Commission, 1936. 


267 pp. 
Cost and Standards of Living 


Factors to be considered in preparing minimum-wage budgets for women. Prepared 
by U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics and U. 8S. Women’s Bureau. The 
practical pricing of budgets to be used in establishing minimum wages. Pre- 
pared by U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Washington, 1937. Various 
paging; mimeographed. 

The standards of living on which minimum-wage budgets should be based, as 
presented in the first part of this publication, are summarized in an article in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. The second part of the volume deals with 
procedures for pricing living costs on these recommended levels, and contains 
suggestions and guides for administering agencies and advisory bodies in deter- 
mining the standards to be adopted in any given community. An appendix 
extends the discussion of standards to cover women living in housekeeping 
groups. The section on practical pricing methods outlines definite procedures 
for collecting prices of specified goods, and contains a suggested schedule form 
for price collections by minimum-wage boards. 


Levels of living of the Nation’s ow By Day Monroe. (In Journal of Home 
Economics, Washington, December 1937, pp. 665-670.) 
After discussing recent Governmental studies of the cost of living, the author 
emphasizes an outstanding fact which she considers a challenge to all home 
economists—that wiser spending could raise levels of living. 


Report on an enquiry into working class family budgets in Ahmedabad. Bombay, 
{Labor Office?], 1937. 85 pp. 
“a results of an investigation begun in October 1933 and completed in January 
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Economic and Social Problems 


An economic history of Europe since 1750. By Witt Bowden, Michael Kar) 
and Abbott Payson Usher. New York, American Book Co., 1937. 94 
maps, charts; bibliography. 

The first part of the volume describes the transition to contemporary ec: 
institutions and techniques. The second half emphasizes the develo) 
immediately preceding and following the World War, with accounts of th, 
parative status of labor under the various forms of government. Three c}, 
deal specifically with the history of labor. In an appendix, there is a dis: 
of statistical methods in application to the presentation of historical data. 


An economic history of the western world. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New \, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937. 790 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Includes primitive economic society and the history of ancient peoples. Th. 
riod since the Industrial Revolution of the eighteenth century is descri!y< j; 
art V under the general heading of ‘“‘the crisis in the capitalistic syste”, 
comparatively large amount of space being devoted to American history. |), g 
chapter on social and economic reform, there are sections on labor unions, soc i:\isi, 
fascism, and other topics directly affecting labor. 


New British industries in the twentieth century—a survey of development and struc. 
ture. By Alfred Plummer. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1937. 
396 pp., charts; bibliography. 

The author emphasizes the electrical industries, road-motor transport, sir 
transport, canning, the aluminum and rayon industries as instances of the 
effects of new materials, and such industries as beet sugar and oil from coal 
as examples of industries that have been fostered by the State. It is recognized 
that the rise of a new industry often means the decline of an old one; but the 
author thinks that in the case of recent British developments there has wsiall) 
been some net gain. Much importance is attached to the recent development 
of socialization through the agency of public corporations such as the Centra! 
Electricity Board, the British Broadcasting Corporation, and the London Pas- 
senger Transport Board. 


Survey of industrial development [Great Britain], 1936. London, Board of Trade, 
1937. 38 pp. 

Report of a survey made annually by the Board of Trade of Great Britain to 
determine industrial changes and developments as indicated by the number of 
factories established, reopened, expanded, and closed during the year in cach 
industrial area. In 1936, 551 new or reopened factories, employing 53,()0() 
workers, began operations, 201 existing factories were enlarged, and 386 were 
closed. Except in the textile industry, the number of factories in each industrial 
group that were opened or enlarged during the year exceeded the number that 
were closed. Transfers of manufacturing operations from one district to another 
are also traced in the report. 


Technology, corporations, and the general welfare. By Henry A. Wallace. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1937. 83 pp. 

Three lectures given at the University of North Carolina. The author holds 
. that the growth of technology is the outstanding fact in modern economics and 
government, and that second in importance is the rise of corporations. | ¢c!i- 
nology and corporate organization are shown to have made of the world today 
a functional society composed of many highly organized and special parts. Thc 
third lecture deals with the conditions required for an uninterrupted and co- 
ordinated functioning of present-day society. 


The abolition of i By James Ford and Katherine Morrow Ford. New 
York, Maemillan Co., 1937. 300 pp. 


Democracy in transition. By a group of social scientists in Ohio State University. 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937. xv, 361 pp. 

This volume is the result of the work of a committee which attempte:! the 
preparation of a coordinated statement analyzing contemporary society {rom 
varied points of view and for the purpose of making explicit suggestions regar(\i'¢ 
policies deemed desirable. Although there is little in the volume that ‘cals 
specifically with labor, the point of view is favorable to collective barga:ing 
and to State and Federal labor policies commonly described as progressive. 
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Labor's road to plenty: The return to the American system of productivity. By 
Allen W. Rucker. Boston, L. C. Page & Co., 1937. xxii, 221 pp., charts. 
Advocates “‘the principle of pay proportionate to productivity’, under control 
of management, as a substitute for what he terms “‘radical-directed collective 

bargaining.” 
Methodism and the working-class movements of England, 1800-1850. By Robert 
|’. Wearmouth. London, Epworth Press, 1937. 289 pp. 
A study of Methodism in England in the first half of the 19th century as a 
democratic and collective movement, and its influence on the industrial and 
litical life of its adherents. Tracing its rise as a religious movement, the 
author holds that Methodism “can be regarded as the child of the Industrial 
Revolution”, growing and expanding with industry, and receding “after industry 
had reached its highest development.’’ Conversely, the effect of Methodist 
doctrines and organizational policies on such economic and political movements 
as the Luddite uprisings, the Chartist movement, and trade-union organization, 
is discussed. The bibliography includes references dealing with the development 
of the church and its outstanding leaders, as well as source material covering 
the industrial and political activities of the period. 


The etiquette vA race relations in the South—a study in social control. By Bertram 
Wilbur Doyle. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. 249 pp.; 

bibliography. 

Analysis of the past and present code of conduct between the white and Negro 

people in the United States which suggests the possibilities of solving the race 

problem to some extent by appealing to, or at least by taking into account, moral 

as contrasted with political processes. 


Our racial and national minorities—their history, contributions and present problems. 
Edited by Francis James Brown and Joseph Slabey Roucek. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. 877 pp., charts; bibliography. 

Naturalization and immigration data and, for certain races, information as to 
occupations, are presented. 


Research memorandum on minority peoples in the depression. By Donald Young. 
New York, Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 1937. 252 pp. 
(Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression; Bulletin 31.) 

The following subjects are among those proposed for further research concerning 
minority groups in relation to the depression: Economic status of minority peoples, 
problems of minority land tenure and farm operation, seasonal agricultural 
workers, immigration, situations of minority workers in industry, marginal 
minority laborers, workers’ competition and cooperation, relations between 
majority and minority workers, race riots and labor disturbances, the Negro and 
organized labor, minority business and banking, minority professional classes, 
and minority economic separatism. 


The future of our population? By C. P. Blacker and D. V. Glass. London, 
Population Investigation Committee, 69 Eccleston Square, 8S. W. 1, [19377]. 
30 pp., charts. 

Income, standards of living, and other economic subjects are discussed in 
connection with causes for the decline of the birth rate. 


Research memorandum on the family in the depression. By Samuel A. Stouffer 
and Paul F. Lazarsfeld. New York, Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, 1937. 221 pp. (Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression; 
Bulletin 29.) 

Suggests various lines of study dealing with the economic aspects of the family, 
among them the social effects of the depression, differential work opportunities 
of men and women, differential work opportunities by age, marital status and 
employment, work histories in family research, factors affecting employment of 
married women, and other family employment problems. - 


Education and Training 


Bibliography of research studies in education, 1935-1936. Prepared by Ruth A. 
Gray. ashington, U. S. Office of Education, 1937. 338 pp. (Bulletin, 
1937, No. 6.) 

' — of the publications listed in this bulletin have a direct bearing on labor 
roblems. 
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Research memorandum on education in the depression. By Educational P» \icjc, 
Commission, appointed by National Education Association of the | nited 
States and American Association of School Administration. New \ 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 1937. 173 pp. (S: 
in Social Aspects of the Depression; Bulletin 28.) 

Reviews some of the influences of the depression on education and propose 
plans for the study of various educational problems growing out of the grea; 
ag aN slump. Among these problems are a number. having special interes; 
or labor. 


Organized training in business. By James H. Greene. New York, Harper 
Brothers, 1937. 350 pp.; bibliography. (Rev. ed.) 

Considers the principles and methods which should _be ‘followed in the organiza. 
tion and administration of training in business enterprises, account being take; 
of developments in industry, commerce, and the fields of applied psychology anq 
education, that have taken place since the publication of the first edition of thi: 
work in 1929. 


Sources of visual aids and equipment for instructional use in schools. Compiled by 
Cline M. Koon. Washington, U. 8. Office of Education, 1937. 44 pp 
(Pamphlet No. 80.) 

The sources listed include the following Federal offices: Civilian Conservatioy 
Corps, Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, Federal Housing 
Administration, Social Security Board, Tennessee Valley Authority, Bureau of 
Home Economics, Bureau of Mines, Employment Service, Office of Education, 
Women’s Bureau, and Works Progress Administration. 


Y ork, 
idieg 


Die vorschule der berufslosen: Das “‘werkjahr fur schulentlassene”’ der aktion ‘‘jugend 
intnot”’. Wien, Verlag der Zeitschrift ‘‘Lehrlings-, Jugend- und Berufsfijr. 
sorge,”’ 1937. 94 pp., illus. 

Deals with the preparation for industrial"pursuits, in what is termed an indus- 
trial work year (werkjahr), of young, unskilled workers (boys and girls 14 years of 
age), after their graduation from the grade schools. The training given is for 
industrial life in general, not for specific trades or occupations. 


Efficiency 


The skill of brick and stone masons, carpenters, and painters employed on Works 
Progress Administration projects in seven cities in January 1937. By William 
R. Curtis, Walter G. Keim, and Edward Berman. Washington, U. §. 
Works Progress Administration, 1937. 76 pp. 
The relative efficiency of skilled workers on W. P. A. projects, as brought out 
in this survey, was discussed in an article in the July 1937 Monthly Labor Review 
(p. 101), based on the Report on Progress of the Works Program, March 1937. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Labor requirements in production of clay products. By Bernard H. Topkis. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 20 pp. (Serial No. R. 646, 
reprint from December 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


P. W. A. provides modern hospitals. Washington, Federal Emergency Adminis 
tration of Public Works, 1937. 48 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

The report gives construction costs and the number of man-hours of direct labor 
employed in the building of hospitals, together with man-hours of employment in 
the manufacture and preparation of materials used in these structures and in 
manufacturing and preparing goods for the personal consumption of the workme! 
employed. here were 188,100,000 man-hours of labor resulting from expenditure 
of Cg ee! $110,000,000 for hospitals financed in whole or in part by 
P, W. A. funds., up to December 1, 1936. 


ie er in 1937. (In Fortune, New York, October 1937; also reprinted. 
16 pp., illus. 

Presents the results of a study of 100 or more marginal families in each of eleve! 
selected communities in the United States, including big cities, small cities, towns, 
and rural counties. Among the findings of the investigation concerning those 0! 
relief in 1935 were the following: Eighty percent were males and 20 percent were 
females; 50 percent were 35-54 years of age and 30 percent were 55 years of ag¢ 
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and over; 20 percent were Negroes, although this race constituted only 10 percent 
of the 1930 population of the United States; the proportion of aliens was 3.5 
percent, of naturalized 10 percent; only 20 percent were skilled workers; 70 percent 
had not attended high school and 10 percent had no education; the approximate 
family income of 64 percent ranged from nothing at all to $15 per week. 


Unemployment among wage earners for cities of 10,000 population and over [Prairie 
Provinces, Canada}. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1937. 67 pp. 
[n oe and French. (Census of Prairie Provinces, 1936; Bulletin No. 
XXIV.) 

Shows, by sex, occupation, and industry, the total number of gainful workers 
14 years of age and over and the number not at work on June 1, 1936, in the 10 
cities covered by the Census, and for five of these cities, having a population of 
30,000 and over, the numbers of gainful workers on relief and not on relief. 


Employment Agencies 


Proceedings of 25th annual convention of International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services, United States and Canada, Washington, D. C., May 5-7, 19387. 
Washington, U. 8. Division of Labor_Standards, 1937. 124 pp. (Bulletin 
No. 14.) 


Private een agencies [in Connecticut]. Hartford, Department of Labor and 
Factory Inspection, 1937. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 
Report on the organization and operation of fee-charging employment agencies, 
with recommendations for controlling and eliminating abuses discovered in certain 
of these enterprises. 


A view of the British employment exchanges. By Cornelia M. Anderson. (In 
Harvard Business Review, Boston, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 1937, pp. 93-104.) 

Descriptive and statistical data on the operation of the British system of em- 

ployment exchanges, with particular reference to the extent to which employers 


use them. 
Glass Industry 


The Latin American glass industry and trade. By Edward J. Detgen. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1937. 81 pp. (Trade 
Promotion Series, No. 173.) 

Figures on employment in the glass industry are given for Brazil, Chile, Mexico, 

Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela, and on wages for Brazil and Chile. 


Housing 


Financial survey of urban housing. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, 1937. xxvi, 1245 pp. 

Statistics of financial aspects of urban housing, including value of property, 
mortgage indebtedness, interest rates, and tenant income in relation to rents. 
The information is broken down for owner occupants and renters. The survey 
covered 61 cities, summary data are shown for 52, and detailed reports for 22. 


Housing conditions in the United States. By N. H. Engle. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1937. 78 pp., charts. 

A compilation of addresses on governmental studies of existing needs in housing, 
and suggestions as to methods of securing more adequate facilities. The four 
addresses reprinted were delivered by N. H. Engle, Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Subject matter is taken in large 
part from data collected in that bureau’s Real Property Inventory and its Financial 
Survey of Urban Housing. 


Annual report of Massachusetts State Board of Housing, for year ending November 
30, 1936. Boston, 1937. 28 pp., map. (Public Document No. 154.) 
Covers not only the activities of the State Board of Housing but also the work 
. "ok beigaaias city housing authorities established under the special housing 
egislation. 


Housing in Philadelphia, 1936. By Bernard J. Newman. Philadelphia, Phila- 
S _ Housing Association, 1600 Walnut Street, 1937. 23 pp., maps, 
charts. 

Collection of short articles on the status of housing in Philadelphia, including 
construction, demolitions, sheriff sales .and sanitation, with a survey of rents. 
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Practices and experiences of the Lavanburg Homes. New York, Fred L. Lay, ,}, 
Foundation, 132 Goerck Street, 1937. 16 pp., illus. 8 
Reviewed in this issue. 


British housing activity. By Charles Morgan-Webb. (In Harvard | 
Review, Boston, Vol. XVI, No. 1, 1937, pp. 9-16.) 
Traces housing developments in Great Britain since the war, and sh. 
relation of the Government to the program. 


London housing. London, County Council, 1937. 273 pp., maps, plan 

Detailed information on public housing in London, giving the history «/ 
lative measures adopted, data as to number and kinds of dwellings furnish 
financial statistics. 
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Housing & town planning lectures, 1936-37. By Sir Raymond Unwin.  \Vag). 
ington, U. 8S. Central Housing Committee, Sub-Committee on Researe|) anq 
Statistics, 1937. 86 pp.; mimeographed. 

Lectures delivered at Columbia University and released through the eo rt, 


of that institution. ‘BY 


Some recent references on prefabricated housing. Compiled by Virginia ‘! \irre\j, 


Washington, U. 8. Central Housing Committee, Sub-Committee on Researe) 
and Statistics, 1937. 9 pp.; mimeographed. 


Income 


National income, 1919-1935. By Simon Kuznets. New York, National Bureay 
of Economic Research, 1937. 15 pp., charts. (Bulletin 66.) 


Advance summary of a detailed study of national income. Earlier studies haye 
been completely revised and an attempt has been made to place income statistics 
on a comparable basis throughout the period. The summary does not give 


detailed estimates of wages and salaries. The general item called “emplovyees' 
compensation” shows an increased percentage of the national income in recent 
years, but includes not only wages and salaries but also withdrawals by eitre- 
preneurs in service and miscellaneous industries, payments by government for 
direct relief as well as work relief, and compensation for injuries to persons other 
than employees in railroad transportation. 


National income of Sweden, 1861-1930. By Erik Lindahl, Finar Dahlgren, and 
Karin Kock. Volume III of “Wages, cost of living, and national income in 
Sweden, 1860-1930,” by the staff of the Institute for Social Sciences, U niver- 
sity of Stockholm. London, P.S. King & Son, Ltd., 1937. Part 1, 319 pp. 
Part 2, 631 pp.; charts; bibliography. 


Part I contains a discussion of the concept of national income and of the methods 
used in arriving at estimates, a general estimate of gross and net income by indus- 
trial divisions, and comparisons of investment and consumption. A _ supple- 
mentary section gives estimates for the years 1930 to 1934. The comparative 


stability of Swedish national economy is indicated by the close correspondence 
between national income and national consumption, and by the fact that the 
maximum variation in national income between 1927 and 1934 was only 16 per- 
cent. The national income of 1934 adjusted to price changes was 4 percent higher 
than in 1929. Part II is mainly a detailed analysis of the various industrial 
divisions. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Twenty-fourth annual report of Massachusetts Department of Industrial Acci:lenis, 
for year ending June 30, 1936. Boston, 1937. 93 pp., charts. (Public 
Document No. 105.) 

Reports were received during the year of 118,648 industrial injuries, || ,(06 
more than for the year ending June 30, 1935. In 224 cases the injuries resulted in 
death, in 11 cases in permanent total disability, in 925 cases in permanent partial 
disability, and in 33,163 cases in temporary total disability for one day or more, 
a total of 34,323 disabling injuries. cupational disease is listed as the cause in 
12 fatal and permanent-total-disahility cases and in 743 cases resulting in perma- 
nent partial or temporary total disability. 

Compensation-insurance payments made and outstanding during the yea! 
totaled $7,115,547.44, an increase of $717,794.72 over the previous year. Tlie 
average cost per case, for all cases handled, was $62.40; for fatal cases (dependency 
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compensation) $3,892.55; for nonfatal cases (disability compensation) $174.35; 
and (or medical cases $23.62. 


Biennial report of. Industrial Commission of Utah, July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936. 
Salt Lake City, 1936?] Bulletins 1-4; various paging. 
Issued in four separate bulletins: No. 1, Synopsis of decisions rendered by the 


Commission and digest of supreme court rulings; No. 2, Financial statements of 
the State Insurance Fund, the Industrial Commission of Utah, the Firemen’s 
Pension Fund, the Employees’ Combined Injury Benefit Fund, and the Disabled 


Miners’ Fund; No. 3, Industrial-accident statistical report; No. 4, Coal and 
metal mines reports. 

The analysis of accident statistics shows that during the year ending July 30, 
1935, reports were received of 61 accidents resulting in death, 9 in permanent total 
disability, 253 in permanent partial disability, and 11,866 in temporary total or 
partial disability ; and that during the year ended July 30, 1936, reports were 
received of 39 accidents resulting in death, 1 in permanent total disability, 256 in 
permanent partial disability, and 13,146 in temporary total or partial disability. 


Report on working of Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, in Burma, for year 1936. 
Rangoon, [Office of Labor Commissioner?], 1937. 22 pp. 


Normas y practicas en la aplicacién de la ley de accidentes del trabajo en Costa Rica. 
By Heaton M. Waring. San José, Trejos Hermanos, 1937. 96 pp. 
A discussion of the problems attending the application of the workmen’s 
accident-compensation law of 1925 and its amendments, in Costa Rica, and the 
guiding principles followed in administering this legislation. 


Ongevallenstatistiek, betreffende het kalenderjaar 1935. Amsterdam, Rijksverzek- 
eringsbank, 1937. 204 pp., charts. 
Statistics of accidents and accident insurance in the Netherlands in 1935, 
covering manual and non-manual workers in practically all industries, and 
agricultural workers. 


Compensation of occupational diseases from a legal viewpoint. By William W. 
Rabinovitz. (In Wisconsin Law Review, University of Wisconsin Law 
School, Madison, February 1937, pp. 198-218.) 


Explosions in coal mines—a comparison between Great Britain and France. 
By H. M. Hudspeth. London, Mines Department, 1937. 29 pp., charts 


(Cmd. 5566.) 
Industrial Health and Hygiene 


First annual report of occupational disease department, Northwestern University 
Medical School, 1936-1937. Chicago, 1937. 19 pp.; mimeographed. 

In its study of industrial diseases the occupational-disease department of 
Northwestern University Medical School has the cooperation of the medical de- 
partments of a number of leading industries. The report contains case reports 
made by the hospital department, and an address on prevention of occupational 
disease delivered by B. c Heacock at the occupational-disease symposium spon- 
sored by the medical school in September 1937. 


Occupational and environmental analysis of cement, clay, and pottery industries. 

By R. R. Sayers, J. N. DallaValle, and S. G. Bloomfield. Washington, 

U. 8. Public Health Service, 1937. 50pp. (Public Health Bulletin No. 238.) 

Describes the occupations in the cement, clay, and pottery industries, reviews 

briefly the health hazards of each industry, and lists the important exposures in 
the different occupations. 


Review of carbon monoxide poisoning: 1986. By Dr. R. R. Sayers and Sara J. 
Davenport. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1937. 128 pp.; bibli- 
ography. (Public Health Bulletin No. 195—1936 revision.) 

Covers the symptoms of carbon-monoxide poisoning, methods of diagnosis, the 
percentages of the gas which are dangerous to breathe, pathology, prevention, 
and treatment. 


Toxicity of industrial organic solvents—summaries of published work. Compiled 
by Ethel Browning under direction of Committee on Toxicity of Industrial 
Solvents. London, Industrial Health Research Board, 1937. 388 pp. (Re- 
port No. 80.) 

The introduction to the volume states that it “comprises extracts from all the 
existing information that could be obtained as to the effects on animals and man 

of the various solvents used in industry”, up to December 1935. 
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Lighting in factories and workshops. London, Home Office, 1937. 28 pp 
(Welfare Pamphlet No. 7.) 


Summarizes conclusions reached in several studies regarding natural an 
ficial lighting and the illumination required for various types of work. 


Révélations sur la santé des jeunes travailleuses. By Céline Lhotte and fli 


illus 


arti. 


ab th 

Dupeyrat. Paris, Editions Spes, 1936. 191 pp. i 
Study of health conditions among young workers resulting from poor workin, 
and housing conditions. The last chapter deals with remedial measures. 
“Wir wollen eine gesunde jugend”: Gesundheitsschutz im betrieb. Miinchen, Am; 


fiir Volksgesundheit, 1937. 15 pp. 

Deals with care for the health of young people in Germany, including the firs; 

year of industrial employment. Occupational guidance, rest periods, leave wit) 
pay, and other working conditions are discussed. 


Industrial Relations 


Five years of collective bargaining. By Joseph J. Senturia. (In Labor Informatio, 
Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, November 1937 
pp. 5-7.) 


Collective bargaining in the steel industry, 1937—a factual summary of recent develop. 
ments. By Frederick H. Harbison. Princeton, Princeton University. 
Industrial Relations Section, 1937. 43 pp. 

The union agreement between the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee an 
the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation is reproduced in an appendix to the report 


Collective agreements in upholstery and floor-covering trades. Washington, U. § 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 654, reprint from 
November 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor relations in the petroleum industry. By Daniel Horowitz. New York 
U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 65 W. 42d Street, 1937. 82 pp. 
mimeographed. 

Presents data on employment, wages, and working hours in various branches 
of the petroleum industry, and discusses welfare plans and organization in bot! 
company unions and trade unions. 


List of references on National Labor Relations Board. Compiled by Bernard W 
Stern. Washington, U. 8S. National Labor Relations Board, Division of 
Economic Research, October 1937. 11 pp.; mimeographed. 


Report of Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, Massachusetts, together with dec 
rendered by the Board, for year ending November 30, 1936. Boston, 1937 
36 pp. 


Fordism: 1, Ford and the worker; 2, Ford and the community. By Carl Raushen- 
bush. (In Industrial Democracy, League for Industrial Democracy, |12 
East 19th Street, New York, October 1937, pp. 1-38; November 1937, 


pp. 39-60.) 
Labor Legislation © 


Recent labor legislation in New York. By Elmer F. Andrews. (In Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, November 1937, 
pp. 1-4.) 


Chilean labor laws. Santiago de Chile, Leo Shaw, Moneda 1486, Apartment No 

17, 1937. 96 pp. | 

A translation into English of the Chilean labor code of 1931, embodying amen¢- 

ments made to it through February 5, 1934, and of certain other legislation throug! 
March 22, 1937, concerning employees of private firms. 


[Leyes y reglamentos de trabajo, Ecuador.| (In Registro Oficial, No. 205, Quito, 
June 3, 1936, pp. 273-306.) 
Compilation of 22 labor laws and regulations enacted in Ecuador throug! 
May 21, 1936. 


Teacher-tenure legislation in 1987 to date. Washington, National Education 
Association, Committee on Tenure, October 1, 1937. 39 pp. 
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Labor Organizations 


Trade-union organization in Austria. Vienna, Confederation of Austrian Trade 
Unions of Workers and Salaried Employees, 1937. 42 pp. 

An account of the development, nature, and work of the Confederation of 
Austrian Trade Unions of Workers and Salaried Employees. In a foreword to the 
pamphlet the Confederation states that the new trade-union system of Austria 
“has been built consciously upon the principle of excluding political activity, of 
concentrating upon the protection of the economic, social, and labor-legal rights 
of the workers, and of securing their just demands.” 


La C. G. T., ce qu'elle est, ce qu'elle veut. By Léon Jouhaux in collaboration with 
M. Harmel and J. Duret. Paris, Gallimard, 1937. 187 pp. (7th ed.). 

Historical summary of development of syndical movement in France, with a 

discussion of the theories and objectives of the General Confederation of Labor. 


Jouhauz et la C. G. T. By Raymond Millet. Paris, Denoél et Steele, 1937. 
136 pp. 

Study of the evolution of French syndicalism with special relation to Léon 
Jouhaux and his leadership of the French Confederation of Labor. The writer 
deals with recent events, including the social laws enacted under the Blum govern- 
ment, and discusses the present tendencies in the labor movement. 


Report of Chief Registrar of. Friendly Societies [Great Britain] for year 1936: Part 4, 
Trade unions. London, 1937. 27 pp. 
Presents statistical data on registered trade-unions in Great Britain, covering 
membership, incomes, and expenditures, including various classes of benefit 
payments. 


Trade unionism in the civil service [Great Britain}. By J. W. Bowen. (In Public 
Administration, journal of Institute of Public Administration, London, 
October 1937, pp. 419-432.) 

Gives a brief outline of the historical development of trade-unionism in the 
British civil service, and discusses the present extent of organization in that field 
and the success achieved through the unions and the Whitley Councils. Accord- 
ing to this article, nearly 80 percent of the civil-service employees of Great 
Britain are organized. 


The C. I. O., what it is and how it came to be. Washington, Committee for Industrial 
Organization, 1106 Connecticut Avenue, NW., 1937. 46 pp. (Publication 
No. 12.) 


C. I. O.—industrial unionism in action. By J. Raymond Walsh. New York, 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1937. 293 pp. 
Deals with the historical development of industrial unionism in the United 
States, and the founding of the Committee for Industrial Organization, its or- 
ganizing record, policies, tactics, political activity, and probable future. 


| How to deal with organized labor. By Alexander Feller and Jacob E. Hurwitz. 


New York, Alexander Publishing Co., Inc., 1937. 664 pp. 
In presenting advice and suggestions on methods and procedures in establishing 
labor relations, and a new approach to collective negotiations, to “the business 
executive who has to face labor problems and the attorney who must advise him,”’ 


| the authors discuss the historical background, structure, and functions of the 


organized labor movement, and analyze the National Labor Relations Act and 
procedures, policies, and administration under that act. 


When labor organizes. By Robert R. R. Brooks. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1937. 361 pp., illus. 

Realistic treatment of procedures and policies used in organizing and conducting 
local and national unions, and in initiating and carrying out strike movements; 
and of the attitudes, policies, and methods of anti-union employers in breaking 
strikes and preventing organization. The present status of unionism in broad 
a isestfientions, and existing conditions in the labor movement are 
reviewed. 

An appendix presents figures and estimates of membership in 1936-37 in unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and with the Committee for 
Industrial Organization, respectively, and in those with no federated affiliations. 
ihe bibliography includes general references as well as the sources used in the 
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Men who lead labor. By Bruce Minton and John Stuart. New York, Nido; 
Age Books, Inc., 1937. 270 pp.; bibliography. : 


The Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes: Memoirs, 1869-1924. London, Hutchinson . Co 
Ltd., 1937. 351 pp., illus. , 
This volume of memoirs of a British labor leader and labor member of | ,;) 
ment is presented by the author as the record “‘of labor marching from obs: rity 
to Parliamentary power.” It deals with labor conditions in England in t! 19th 
century, the birth and rise of the British Labor Party in the early years of th: 20;) 
century, and the men and events that contributed to the development of th ' 
movement of Great Britain, economically and politically. This volume enc. \, ith 
the first Labor Government, in 1924, 


Minimum Wage 


Minimum-wage laws and orders, 1936-387. Washington, U. 8S. Women’s B\jreq, 
September 1937. 5 pp.; mimeographed. 


Minimum wages and maximum hours—selected recent references. Detroit, lich., 
Public Library, Department of Social Sciences, March 1937. 14 )): 
mimeographed. "% 


[Minimum-wage scales for crews of vessels receiving operating-differential subsi/li, 3] 
Washington, U. 8S. Maritime Commission, 1937. 16 pp.; mimeographe. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Mining Industry 


Bibliography of United States Bureau of Mines investigations of coal and its prodiicls, 
1910-35. By A. C. Fieldner, Alden H. Emery, and M. W. von Bernewit, 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1937. 145 pp. (Technical Paper 57()) 

The reports listed include those on mine hazards, safety work, and accideiits. 


Statistique de Vindustrie minérale et des appareils & vapeur en France, en Ali ric, 
dans les colonies, pays de protectorat et territoires sous mandat francais jour 
Vannée 1935. Deuxiéme fascicule. Paris, Ministére des Travaux P1))\ics 
Bureau de Documentation Miniére, 1937. 217 pp. 

Contains data on production and consumption of coal, and production of 
various other minerals; the number of employees, number of days worked, waves, 
and cost of manual labor per ton in coal mines; social insurance for workers in 
mines and quarries; and accidents. The report also covers the mineral situation 
in Algeria, the colonies, and territories under French mandate. 


’ 


Sixteenth annual report of Secretary for Mines, and 29th annual report of Chic! 
Inspector of Mines [Great Britain}, for year ended December 31, 1936. London, 
Mines Department, 1937. 246 pp. 

The statistics cover number of workers employed, days worked, and average 

earnings per shift; and number and rate per 1,000 workers employed of fata! «ii 

serious accidents, classified by cause and by age groups. 


Occupations and Occupational Adjustment 


Electrical occupations, — oa ld of electrical occupations available to ys 
when they grow up. By M. Klinefelter. New York, E. P. Dutton «& Co. 
Inc., 1937. 227 pp., illus. 

Written in the form of a story, for a boy’s reading, of visits by a father am! |iis 
son to various electrical plants where they discuss with the workers the qua! !ic:- 
tions required for the jobs, the salary scales, and the opportunities for promotio. 


Father-son occupations among Negroes in Atlanta, Georgia: A supplementary \\1() 
of occupational characteristics of white-collar and skilled Negro workers i) (i 
cities of Georgia. Atlanta, Works Progress Administration of Georgia, !‘):7. 
103 pp. 


How people compensate or — themselves for lack of ability. By Alec Roger. 
(in The Human Factor, National Institute of Industrial Psychology, Loi!) 
November 1937, pp. 385-393.) 

The author, who is head of the vocational guidance department of the ins! |tul¢ 
which publishes The Human Factor, believes that to choose work for whic): 01° 
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seems to be unfitted, with an expectation that the lacking qualities will develop as 
a result of experience or will be compensated for by other characteristics, is in 
general unwise. He holds that the most significant practical conclusion to be 
drawn from available pertinent data is that risks should not be taken in this 
vita! matter. 


Preparing youth for useful occupations. Discussion at industrial session, 48th 
quarterly meeting, New England Council. (Supplement to New England 
News Letter, New England Council, Boston, November 1937; 15 pp.) 

Subjects discussed at the meeting included job morale, the importance of social 
training for workers, the job try-out, the loss of jobs because of ethical deficiencies 
and social inadequacies, substitutes for job satisfaction, and the need for more 
cooperation between school and shop. 


Prices 


International raw commodity price control. By Robert F. Martin. New York, 
Se eran Conference Board, Inc., 1937. 166 pp., charts. (Study 
No. 238. 

Cotton, wheat, sugar, coffee, rubber, silk, tea, copper, and tin are the com- 
modities covered in the study. Extensive statistical information is given in the 


tables and charts. 
Prison Labor 


The prison labor problem in Georgia. Washington, U.8. Prison Industries Reorgan- 
ization Administration, 1937. 80 pp.; mimeographed. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Recreation and Leisure-Time Activities 


Recreation and physical fitness for girls and women. London, Board of Education, 
1937. 285 pp., illus. (Physical Training Series No. 16.) 
A program of recreational gymnastics for girls and women, with detailed direc- 
tions for performing the various exercises. 


Recreation and physical fitness for youths and men. London, Board of Education, 
1937. 285 pp., illus. (Physical Training Series No. 15.) 
The report presents a recreation and physical-training program with directions 
for various games and exercises. 


| Increased social ennertenity through community planning. Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 


vania Department of Public Instruction, 1936. 36 pp. 
An outline of methods of organizing community planning of education and 


' recreation with suggestions as to the civic bodies and other agencies that might 
be helpful. 


References on leisure education. Compiled by Elaine Exton. Washington, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW., 1937, 
64 pp.; mimeographed. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Beet workers on relief in Weld County, Colorado. By Olaf F. Larson. Fort Collins, 
Colo., Agricultural Experiment Station, 1937. 31 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Research Bulletin No. 4.) 

According to this sample survey of 431 cases, the average income per family 
case (exclusive of the value of certain items supplied) was $436 for the 12 months 
March 1935 to February 1936, half of this amount being derived from work 
in the beet fields and 40 percent from a public agency. The employment of 
these workers during 1935-36 outside of labor on beets, and their other occu- 
pational saperance in the 5 years preceding the investigation, were practically all 


> agricultur, 


Rural families on relief in Connecticut. Storrs, Connecticut State College, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 1937. 76pp., map, charts. (Bulletin No. 215.) 
Sections of this study of interest to labor are those on usual occupations, num- 

r of dependents, and employability of heads of families on relief, and utilization 
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of skills under the Federal Emergency Relief Administration and the Work, 
a Administration. The report is based on data obtained from 683 
amilies. 


La réduction du chémage en Allemagne par les travaux publics. By P! 
Raymond Koenig. Paris, Editions A. Pedone, Librairie de la Cour a’ 
et de l’Ordre des Avocats, 1937. 120 pp. 

A discussion of the situation leading to the adoption in Germany of a | 
works policy as a means of reducing unemployment, the kind of works unde: 
financing methods, and the results of the program. 


Der staat und die weltwirtschaftskrise. By F. A. Hermens. Berlin, Osterreich. 
ischer Wirtschaftsverlag, 1936. 310 pp. 
Deals with the world economic depression and the measures taken in varioys 
countries to cope with it, including unemployment relief, wage policies, and 
public works. 


ppe- 
ppel 
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Sickness Insurance 


The working of sickness insurance in Norway. (In International Labor Review. 
International Labor Office, Geneva, Switzerland, October 1937, pp. 517-535) 


Social Security and Welfare 


Current developments in field of social security in State of Washington. Papers 
presented at Annual Institute of Government, University of Washington, 


July 1937. Olympia, Washington Department of Social Security, 1937, 
17 pp.; mimeographed. (Monograph No. 25.) 


The effect of the Social Security Act on the life insurance needs of labor. By R. J, 
Myers. (In Journal of Political Economy, Chicago, October 1937, pp. 
681-686. 


The author concludes that group insurance and the Social Security Act will 
adequately take care of the life-insurance needs of labor in the future and that 
industrial and fraternal insurance will play minor and subsidiary roles. 


Economic insecurity in old age: Social and economic factors contributing to old-age 
dependency. By Marjorie Shearon. Washington, U. 8S. Social Security 
Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1937. 221 pp., charts. 

Compilation of material from a wide variety of sources. 


Eighteenth annual report of board of trustees of Teachers’ Pension and Ann 
Fund, State of New Jersey. Trenton, 1937. 50 pp. 


Thirty-ninth annual report of Pensions Department, New Zealand, for year ended 
March 31, 1937. Wellington, 1937. 8 pp. 

Summary statistics showing number of persons benefiting and expenditures 
under different pension systems, including old-age, miners’, and invalidity pensions, 
and family allowances. Some of the data on family allowances are given in this 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Research memorandum on social work in the depression. By F. Stuart Chapin 
and Stuart A. Queen. New York, Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Avenue, 1937. 134 pp. (Studies in Social Aspects of the Depression; 
Bulletin No. 39.) 

Presents a general program for research in social case work, social group work, 
institutional care, social planning and program promotion, and professional 
status of social workers. Brief bibliographies are furnished under the following 
heads: Collection of social-work statistics; the study of attitudes; list of experi- 
mental studies. 


Proceedings of National Conference of Jewish Social Welfare, Indianapolis, \ay 
19-23, 1987. (In Jewish Social Service Quarterly, New York, September 
1937; 224 pp.) 

Contains papers on care of the aged, family welfare, child care, etc. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work at sixty-fourth annual session, 
held in Indianapolis, Ind., May 23-29, 1937. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1937. 699 pp. 

The addresses printed in these proceedings include the following: Publi¢ 
assistance—whither bound; Requirements for permanent security; Public 
welfare and efficiency in government; The Negro and his relationships; [he 
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problem of industrial relations; A community program for reducing unemploy- 
ment and relief; The relation of the public employment service to the administra- 
tion of unemployment compensation; The social program of the labor movement; 
Social significance to minority groups of recent labor developments; The Labor 
Relations Board and labor disputes; Invalidity assistance and insurance in the 
United States; Necessary supplements to unemployment insurance; Health 
insurance in a national health program; O!d-age-assistance administration; Social 
and economic factors conditioning food expenditures; The housing movement 
today; and Outlook for social security. 


Technological Changes 


Changes in farm power and equipment—mechanical cotton picker. By Roman L. 
Horne and Eugene G. McKibben. Washington, U. 8. Works Progress 
Administration, 1937. 24 pp., illus. (National Research Project, Studies of 
Changing Techniques and Employment in Agriculture, Report No. A-2.) 

A detailed study of the various types of pickers and of factors affecting the 
probable rate of introduction and the probable effects of mechanization. Hand 
picking now costs materially less per hundred pounds than the estimated costs of 
picking by the best machine so far devised. The authors think it is likely, however, 
that practicable improvements in mechanical picking, during the next 5 to 10 
years, may be expected to result in displacing perhaps half a million pickers and 
possibly @ much larger number. It is expected that the mechanical picker will 
stimulate the use of tractors and improved machinery in other phases of cotton 
culture, displace many tenants and share croppers as well as migratory cotton 
pickers, and tend to increase the size of cotton farms and to concentrate cotton 
growing in areas best suited for mechanized tillage and harvest. 


The research program of the National Research Project [on Reemployment Oppor- 
tunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques]. By Irving Kaplan. 
Washington, U. 8S. Works Progress Administration, 1937. 19 pp. 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


An indexed bibliegraphy of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Compiled by Harry 
C. Bauer. Knoxville, Tennessee Valley Authority, Information Division, 
1936 and 1937. Various paging; mimeographed. 

References on labor policies, cooperatives, etc., are included. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Message of the Governor of New York transmitting report of State Advisory Council on 
Unemployment Insurance, and urging consideration and prompt action. Albany, 
1937. ll pp. (Legislative Document, 1937, No. 75.) 

The report contains proposals for simplifying administration of the State un- 
employment-insurance law. 


Municipal unemployment insurance in Japan. By Takao Hirata. (In Journal 
of Osaka University of Commerce, Osaka, December 1936, pp. 48-81.) 

An account of the voluntary unemployment-insurance systems in four of the 

largest cities in Japan with discussion of the attitudes of various groups towards 


the question. 
Wages and Hours of Labor 


Union scales of wages and hours in the building trades, 1937. By Joseph J. Senturia 
and Frank Ry McElroy. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1937. 16 pp. (Serial No. R. 658, reprint from November 1937 Monthly 
Labor Review.) 


Monthly earnings of professional engineers, 1929 to 1984. By Andrew Fraser, Jr. 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 20 pp., charts. (Serial 
No. R. 659, reprint from November 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


) Wages and labor conditions in British engineering. By M. L. Yates. London, 


Macdonald & Evans, 1937. 172 pp. 
Defining the engineering industry as the remanufacture of metal into finished 
products, the most important of which are machinery, prime movers, mechanically 
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a een vehicles, implements, and tools, this study of engineering in (rogy 
ritain deals with the historical development of working conditions in t}.¢ jp. 
dustry. Subjects covered are the extent of organization of employer anq 
workers; collective-bargaining machinery and the terms of collective agree) ets. 
wage rates and earnings before, during, and since the World War; various wage. 
payment systems in operation throughout the industry; occupations; pricing) 
machines used in manufacturing processes; composition of the labor fore: ; anq 
employment and unemployment. The concluding chapter deals with tl em. 
ployment status and wages of women in engineering occupations in p var, 
war, and post-war periods. 


Report of Committee on Regulation of Wages and Conditions of Service in 


Motor Transport Industry (Goods) [Great Britain]. London, 1937. 
(Cmd. 5440.) 


This committee, appointed jointly by the Minister of Transport ani t; 
Minister of Labor, after an inquiry into existing collective-bargaining mac 
and other methods for determining wages and working conditions in the 
ing industry in Great Britain, makes several suggestions for better organi 
of the industry. It is reeommended that a representative central board an 
district boards be created to determine minimum wage rates and worki 
conditions for truck drivers and other employees. The committee proposes that, 


upon their acceptance by the appropriate minister, recommendations of these 
boards be made enforceable as law. 


Women in Industry 


Rural women and the Works Progress program: A partial analysis of levels of living. 
By E. L. Morgan, J. D. Ensminger, and M. W. Sneed. Columbia, Mo. 
University of Missouri, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1937. 29 pp., 


charts. (Research Bulletin No. 253.) 


Report of a survey made jointly by the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Missouri and the Rural Research Section, Division of Social 
Research, of the U. 8. Works Progress Administration. Data are presented as 


to age, marital status, education, extent and duration of family responsibility, 
and occupational training and preferences of 553 women employed in W. P. A. sew- 
ing projects in 12 selected counties of Missouri. 


Women’s work in the fascist countries—Austria, Germany, Italy. Paris, |nter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, 1937. 56 pp. (International ‘Trade 
Union Movement, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 8-10.) 


Youth Problems 


Youth—a world problem: A study in world perspective of youth conditions, rove- 
ments and programs. By W. Thacher Winslow. Washington, U.S. National 
Youth Administration, 1937. 138 pp. 


Data from 58 countries on employment, unemployment, vocational guidance, 


vocational training, apprentice training, student aid, recreation, and other 
subjects. 
General Reports 
Annual report of Federal Trade Commission, fiscal year ended June 30, 1,3’. 
Washington, 1937. 174 pp. ; Sata) 
Summaries are given of the Commission’s recent investigations of wages and 
profits in the textile industries and of agricultural income. The appenixes 


contain texts of laws relating to the Commission’s work, a summary of its rules of 
practice, and brief descriptions of its investigations from 1915 to 1937, with 
references to published reports. 


Report of Connecticut Department of Labor and Factory Inspection, 1934-!'56. 
Hartford, 1937. 118, xvii pp. (Legislative Document No. 23.) 

Résumé of the activities of the various branches of the department for the 
biennial period from July 1, 1934, to June 30, 1936, including the Bureau of ! «bor 
Statistics, the Board of Mediation and Arbitration, and the State Employ en 
Service. A report on cooperation with the Federal Government, a directory of 
Connecticut labor organizations, and the recommendations of the Commiss\onet 


of Labor, regarding labor legislation, to the 1937 General Assembly, are als0 
presented. 
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Repor! on economic and commercial conditions in Algeria, 1936. By G. P. Churchill. 
|ondon, Department of Overseas Trade, 1937. 38 pp. 
A brief section on social conditions contains data on cost of living (index 
numbers), landholding, and population. 


Report on economic and commercial conditions in Belgium, together with an annex 
on the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. By N.S. Reyntiens. London, Depart- 
nent of Overseas Trade, 1937. 116 pp. 

The report has a chapter on social questions in Belgium covering labor dis- 
turbances and legislation, unemployment, family allowances, housing, cooperative 
societies, trade-unions, cost of living, and wages. The section devoted to Luxem- 
burg has some information on cost of living and labor matters. 


Annual factory report, Bombay Presidency, 1936 (including note on administration 
of Bombay Maternity Benefit Act). Bombay, Office of the Commissioner of 
Labor, Factory Department, 1937. 51 pp. 


Gives number of factories and operatives, and data on accidents, safety, sani- 
tation, welfare work, and prosecutions. 


Report of Department of Labor of Canada for fiscal year ending March 31, 1937. 
Ottawa, 1937. 98 pp. 

Reviews the work of the Department and its branches for the year covered, 
presenting data on activities of the conciliation service and operations under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; wages and hours of labor; fair wages 
policy; prices and cost of living; fatal industrial accidents; labor organization; 
employment offices; technical education; relief legislation; relief activities; and 
recommendations of the National Employment Commission. 


Annual general report for 1936 on the economic, social, and general conditions of the 
Island of Ceylon. Colombo, Department of Registrar-General and Director 
of Commercial Intelligence, 1937. 163 pp., map, charts, illus. 

Population, housing, wages, labor conditions, cost of living, production, labor 


legislation, and public works are among the matters with which this publication 
deals. 


Jaarverslag der inspectie van den havenarbeid over 1936 [Netherlands]. The Hague, 
Departement van Soziale Zaken, 1937. 46 pp. 
Report for 1936 of the harbor labor inspectors in the Netherlands, including 
pertinent legislative provisions and data on accidents. 


Annuaire statistique de Varsovie, 1935. Warsaw, Poland, Service de Statistique 
Municipale, 1937. 112pp. (In Polish and French.) 
Contains statistical information, for the city of Warsaw, Poland, on housing, 
cost of living, employment, unemployment, employment service, wages, social 
insurance, industrial disputes, public health, and welfare work. 


Intercollegiate debates. Edited by Egbert Ray Nichols. New York, Noble & 
Noble, 1937. 385 pp. (Vol. XVIII.) 

Among the subjects of the debates reproduced in this volume are the President’s 

plan for reorganizing the Supreme Court, the extension of consumers’ cooperatives, 


mininum wages and maximum hours, and the policies of the Committee for 
Industrial Organization. 
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